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A. Statement to be submitted under Ordinance 0.770 relating 
to the Ph.D. degree of the University of Bombay 


I hereby state that I have not been awarded a 
Diploma, Degree or any other academic award of the 
University of Bombay or of any other University for the 


thesis I am submitting. 


B, Statement to be submitted under Ordinance 0.771 relating 
to the Ph.D. degree of the University of Bombay 


Socio~—Cultural Aspects of Mysore, 1881-1920 


The study makes an indepth analysis of the “Socio- 
Cultural Aspects of Mysore during the period 1881-1920." 
It analyses the influence of westernisation which had crept 
into Mysore Society at various stages and levels, and 


attempts to bring out the process of modernisation in the 


princely State of Mysore. 


The result of the research includes new facts relating 


to different aspects of the development of the State, 


hitherto not made public. Based on these facts and little 
known information and study, for the first time, 
establishes inter-relations not hitherto emphasised by 


any scholar. 
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The primary sources of information for this thesis 
have been drawn from, Indig@ Office Library and Records 
(London), the Karnataka State Archives (Bangalore), and the 
Gokhale Institute of Public Affairs (Bangalore). The Annual 
keports, Manuals, State Gazetteers, proceedings of the 
Government of Karnataka, (formerly Mysore), various 
institutional reports, official publications, private 
pars. palace paper clippings, Newspapers, Joumals, 
Contemporary essays, Travels, memoirs and Autobiographies 


have been largely supplemented by a wide range of vernacular 


and other secondary sources, 
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PREFACE 


| The Research for this thesis was done mostly in 
Bangalore, Mysore, Bombay and, partly, in London. Although 
I had anticipated that the Karnataka Archives would be the 
Central place for locating the material for my thesis, I 
was able to find substantial documents in The Gokhale 
Institute of Public Affairs, Bangalore. The Secretary of 
the Gokhale Institute, Retd. Justice Sriman Nitoor Srinivas 
Rau and his colleagues spent much time to provide rare 
material for my study. I am thankful to them for their 


valuable help. 


I am also thankful to the Director of Karnataka State 
Archives, Bangalore; the Archival Unit of Karnataka State 
Archives, Mysore, and the National Archives, New Delhi, for 
the facilities provided for my study. The Indian Council 
of ebocical Research provided a travel grant. The 
authorities of the India Office Library and kecords, The 
British Museum, London, assisted me and helped with rare 
xeroxed material. I am grateful to all these and in | 
particular to the following institutions and Librarians 


who have helped me with the material : 


b 


In Bangalore, the Library of the Mythic Society, and 
the University Library. In Bombay, The Karnataka Sangha, 
Mahiin, The Mysore Association, Matunga, and the National 


Centre for Performing Arts. Bombay University Librarian, 


Professor A. C. Tikekar, and his staff provided me all the 
facilities for my research. Among the individuals who 
helped me in this work, special mention must be made of my 
Principal P. S. Ramaswamy, S.1.E.S. College, for the 
encouragement given to me for my research. Mrs. Kekha 
Kuvalekar, Reader, Department of Library Science, University 
of Bombay, patiently translated some of the passages from 
Telugu into English and Miss S.A. Madiman, Reader, and 
Deputy Librarian, University of Bombay encouraged me 


throughout my study. 


I owe a debt of gratitude to Professor R. Srinivasan, 
Professor, Department of Civics and Politics, and Professor 
S. K. Havanur, Head, Department of Kannada, University of 
Bombay. Both of them inspired me sta their encouragement 


gave me tremendous faith and confidence throughout my work. 


Lastly, this thesis would not have been completed but 
for my affectionate Guiding Teacher, Dr. A. Cherian of 
Wilson College, Bombay, who gave me of his time and 
scholarship in ample measure. To him 1 owe a special word 


of thanks. 
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CHAPTER 1 
INT RODUCTION 


Mysore emerged as an important Native State under 
princely rule in the 19th Century. However, the British 
were effectively involved in the affairs of Mysore State. 
They had taken over the administration of the stake in 1831 
and restored it to Chamarajendra Wodeyar, the adopted son 
of Krishnaraja Wodeyar III in 1881, and at this juncture 
the rendition was viewed from a double perspective, namely 
that of ‘restoration and experiment’. From this point 
onwerds, Mysore's new experiment, instead of regressing 


progressed in certain respects. 


Though a tradition-oriented State, the administrators 
who geared the destiny of Mysore were all Western-oriented 
and Mysore was to experience the pervasive impact of the 
West. The Rendition was thus a challenge to a tradition- 
oriented society. The internal administration of the 
State was modelled on the British. The education imparted 
to the natives was in English and as early as 1832, the 
Raja's Free School was established in Mysore to train 


Indian students in the English language. The missionaries 


also substantially contributed to the development of 
education. The spread of English language and the 
employment opportunities that it inevitably opened up for 
the initiated resulted in the closure of Bhasojjivini 
Pathasala, The aspirations of the elite for higher learning 
led to the creation of a centre of higher learning and 
Mysore was the first Native State to boast of a University, 
and two lady graduates. Thus female education gained a lead 
and the elite also popularised the spread of Western 
education and defeated moves in the imparting of education 
solely through Kannada. Thus, with the emergence of an 
elite, the State bureaucracy, the newly founded. a. . 
Mysore Civil Service,became a bone of contention, 
resulting in the Mysorean-Madrasi Conflict. Even 
literature reflected the sociological and colonial 
conflict. Education led to the growth of newspapers, and 
public opinion gained prominence, but the governmental 
machinery checked the efforts of individuals to assert 
their freedom at every stage and the Press in Mysore battled 
against wthe>sbureaucracy; . The Press took the opportunity 
in educating the neo-literates too, with a seriousness that 


is striking. 


Mysore took a-certain léad-and: introduced. certain 
social legislation which gained for her an. all-dndia. 
prominence, She was first among the Indian States to 


introduce legislative regulation of Infant marriage in 1894 


limiting the marriageable age. This legislation although 
progressive was strictly followed in Mysore but was not 
applicable to British India; violation of such a law could 
invite severe punishment. Such a legislation was possible 
because of the enlightened council of the Maharaja which 
consisted of Chanchal Rao, Dewan Seshadri Iyer and others. 
The anti-nautch movement, which gained momentum in Madras, 
spread to Mysore which in tum led to the abolition of the 
Devadasi system in 1909, Another important aspect in which 
Mysore took a lead was the emancipation of women. In this 
sphere too the elite section of the society substantially 
contributed to the progress. The emergence of Vireshalinga 
Pantulu, the social reformer of Andhra Pradesh, had its 
influence on Mysore as well. The depressed class movement 
gainec momentum by 1918, and the appointment of the Miller 
Committee by the Government of Mysore resulted in the 
resignation of Dewan Visvesvaraya. But no leader of 
stature emnetaud from the non-Brahmin movement, unlike as 

in Maharashtra where political leaders assumed the role of 
reformers and, often times, political leadership assumed 


soCial leadership. 


The first half of the 20th Century witnessed the 
founding of several cultural societies which led to the 
participation of the intelligentsia who founded a*forum for 
their expression through these organisations. The 


Literary Unions of Mysore and Bangalore, founded in 1876, 
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substantially contributed and encouraged scholarship. In 
addition, both owned well stocked libraries which helped 
the middle class. The Mythic Society, founded in 1909, 
provided not only a first rate library to the citizens but 
also encouraged research, The Karnataka Sahitya Parishat 
(1915) provided a forum for writers and fostered literature. 
Ladies did not lag behind. The Mahila Seva Samaj (i913) 
championed the cause of women and imparted education to 
widows. This example was followed by Sharada Stri Samaj 


in 2915. 


The impact of the West had its sway on the society 
and culture of Mysore too. Karnatic music had maintained 
a distinct identity of its own, despite the non traditional 
- influences. This does not mean, she did not welcome Western 
music. Although certain notations were adapted and Wester 
classical music was encouraged, she kept her purity. The 
rulers of Mysore fostered and patronised music and allied 
arts, and talent and merit was encouraged. Under Royal 
patronage professionals of the Theatre could not stage new 
experiments, but it was given to amateur troupes to explore 
bold social themes, for they were riot confronted by any 
gamble on the collection box. The Amateur Natak Mandali 
founded in 1909, experimented in new plays, encouraged 
discussion and made the theatre responsible and acceptable 
to the upper social crust, and set to rest doubts about 
the social acceptability of those who entered the theatre 


as a profession. 


Although music and theatre were marginally influenced 
by the West, architecture and painting, as in other princely 
States, were based on models that were not native and were 
totally influenced by the West. Buildings constructed 
between 1881-1920, bear the imprint of the West when its 


pervasive impact was widely felt. 


The Rendition of Mysore, which had elicited doubts 
as to the capabilities of the native rule, withered away 
within a decade. The central focus of the thesis is to 
examine how these challenges were met by a tradition- 
oriented State, and to trace the process of modernisation 


which crept into Mysore at various stages. 
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CHAPTER 2 
EDUCATION 


Introduction 


In spite of the famous Education Despatch of 1854, 
in Mysore there was no organised system of education prior 
to the Rendition, even though the influence of the English 
language was felt as early as 1832.7 Wnile English was 
given higher priority at the secondary level, at the 
primary level, education was in the native language; 
however, none could ever attain an’ eminent position or a 
status both in British India and in the princely States, if 
he was not educated in English. Thus, with the growth of 
English language; an educated elite class emerged, and this 
class widened its influence by entering into the services 
in Government, proving its exceptional ability. Most of the 
Diwans who guided the destiny of Mysore, (such as 
C.V. Rangacharlu, K. Seshadri Iyer) were products of 
English education. 


a 


litis Highness Sri Krishna kaja Wodeyar I1l introduced 
English (1832), in the city of Mysore, and it was known 
as the Raja's free school. The funds for the school 
came from the kKaja's privy purse. (See, Brajendranathseal, 
Convocation Address to the University of Mysore, 14th 
October, 1921). 


Another factor that made it easy for the introduction 
of western education to become possible was the system of 
tutors? wno trained the future princes of Mysore. These 
tutors, appointed by the Government of India, were such 
eminent men like W.A. Porter who tutored Chamaraja Wodeyar; 
they were responsibie in introducing ‘modern ideas'. with 
the highest in the land exposed to western education it was 
but natural that it should find an easy acceptance all over 
the State. Wester education not only brought with it a 
spirit of competition for well-paid government position, 
but ultimately promoted the education of women too. In 
all these, the Dewans had an important role to play, and the 
active sympathy of the already westerm-exposed king was no 


small thing. 


Growth of Education - Indigenous Schools 


wood's dispatch of 1854 and the education Commission 


1882, recognised the fact that India from the beginning, to 


Lisa. Porter who was one of the distinguished Principals of 


the Government College at Kumbakonam which was popularly 
known as Cambridge of South India. He took charge of the 
Kumbakonam college in the year 1863 and manned the 
institution and raised it to a high level of efficiency. 
He identified himself with the land of his adoption and 
his involvemeht in the development of education was 
acclaimed. He was beloved not only of the pupils but by 
the community as well and his name still adorns one of the 
public halls of the town, He was associated with the 
Department of Education for fifteen years and in 1878 was 
appointed tutor to the Maharajah of Mysore (See, 


S. Satthianadhan, History of Education in Madras Presidency, 
Madras, 1894, p.88), 


a certain extent, had ‘educated people',* and Mysore was 
not an exception to this. Traditionally schools were 
conducted in temples and the temple was a centre of learning 
and the priests taught in the temple and in every village 
such religious schools existed. Endowments and grants were 
made by the Government. wealthy men in the community 
often invited poor students to study along with their boys 
under a private tutor or a master. Indigenous schools 
existed among all communities in India. In the second 
half of the nineteenth Century, these schools slowly 
receded to the background due to the. impact of English 
education.” Their inability to adapt themselves to modern 
needs, the neglect of the government in sUpporting them all 


led to their being overshadowed by modern schools. 


The Habli* school Scheme was proposed by Rice in 


1868 who wanted to extend this advantage to the masses. 
Seventeen schools were sanctioned to every hobli, where the 
local people desired to have a school and an indigenous 
school master was put in charge of it. The master was to 
be a trained person, and the salary was 5 rupees at the 


a — 


1 apatract and Analysis of the Report of the Indian 
EdUcation Commission, 1882, p.<él. 


Zs, Nurullah and J.P. Naik, History of Education in India 
during the British period, p.27. 


*oluster of villages. 
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beginning and it could be raised to nine later. Education 
here was free, and the cost was met by the land revenue 
and the local bodies who were in charge of the schools. 
From the very beginning many difficulties were encountered. 
The salary being as low as seven to nine rupees, teachers, 
after getting their training often accepted other jobs. 
Moreover, many masters would refuse to teach, as the 
'Vaidika Brahmin' thought it was selling knowledge. But 
such a@iffiqlties were of a temporary nature, and many 
normal schools were started, to overcome the gap. The 

end of 1868 witnessed 3 normal schools, and as many as 

354 took to training. By 1871-72, there was considerable 
imp rovement since now trained masters were available. But 
still, the number of the educated did not improve, as only 
one out of every .99 received education. Further, the poor 
state of the school buildings and sanitation, the paucity 
of students and funds, the unfriendly attitude of the 
illiterate and ill-educated peoples of the rural areas, 
also harmed the hobli system. There was a fear that 
literacy would result in more misery and ill health. “ The 
teacher in a village school proved helpless and miserable, 


as students néver maintained regular hours. Schools were 


Cee ee aaa 


1 eeview of progress in Education in the Mysore State, 
1911-1916, Cry bas Pe 4. 


evrittanta Patrike, 26th May, 1904. 


In nn ce 
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conducted between 7 and 10 a.m. and again from 3 p.m. to 

Oo pem., the hours were not convenient, students had to walk 
from distant villages. They often missed their lessons 

and came hate.* Dearth of trained teachers still dogged 
the system, for the teachers often pressed for transfer 

to Bangalore. The people often pleaded that a fee should 
be charged to students, so that they would be more 
responsible in attendance and discipline. The fees 
proposed as appropriate by the local citizens in the 


newspapers were 3; 


Lower primary A and B school - 6 paise 
Lower primary 1 and 2 standard - l Anna 
Upper primary 3 and 4 standard - 2 Annas 
Lower Secondary and 5th class - 3 Annas 


In 1894 actually a fee was charged. From 1904 the 
Government again revised the rate of fee paid by the 


students. 


Taluk School (Kannada and Hindustani) Re... AS, PB, 
Lower primary class per month fe) 2 O 
Upper primary class 2 and 3 a) 3 O 
Middle School 4 and 5d O a O 


SL 


lipia., 14th July, 1904. 


Village and Branch School Rs. AS, cRS. 
Lower primary class infant (1) No fees 
Upper primary 2 and 3 O 1 O 
Middle school, 4 and 6 O 2 O 
The increase in fee was thus but marginal. What is clear 


is that the Government took only a partial interest in the 
promotion of Hobli and the village schools and consequently 
they registered very little progress even as late as 1903. 
"a school in ‘Koppa', * which is 14 years old has yet to see 


a candidate appearing for Lower Secondary examination. "+ 


Vidyadayini, the only vernacular monthly education journal, “ 


reported that, though the Maharaja of Mysore was* interested 
in the promotion of the Hobli School, yet a systematic 


policy was still needed. It made certain useful 


recommendation for the betterment of hobli schools. But the 


Government seems to have not done much, as the condition 
of Hobli school remained more or less the same, even as 
late as in 1916. Here, the school master did not play any 
important role; nor did the character of the schools 


change. The villagers were least bothered about schools, 


as no practical training was offered. with the inauguration 


11 
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*koppa is in Kadur District. Koppa contained 23 villages 
and the total population was 8,307. 


linia., 3rd December, 1903. 


2vidyadayini, September 1913. 
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of the Economic conference, (1911) however a slight change 
was witnessed, and schools had become the "Centre of various 
social and educational activities and the school master was 
not only the pedagogue of the village, but otherwise also 


a man of use and importance."* 


Primary Education 


In 1868, Que to the earnest effort of B.L. Kice, 
Inspector-—General of Education, an effort was made to 
establish schools in the villages. Each Taluk sub division 
had a school. The expansion of primary schools was 
seriously considered in the year 1894-98; so was the 
promotion of vernacular education through the agency of 
indigenous schools. Further, in 1901-02, taking into 
consideration the hitherto neglected backward classes like 
Panchamas and Lambanis, serious attempts were made to 
simplify the curriculam to suit the needs of these. The 
responsibilities of the Government doubled due to the 
expansion of primary schools, as it now aided the schools 
and had fixed an appropriate salary for the teacher. 


In spite of the insistence in the Representative Assembly 
Tenet ietnaiinentchmescgtteanhenaniinntntitelsteensacle 


litife and work in the Village School', Review of the 


Progress in Education in the Mysore State, 1911-16, 
peoo,. 
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that “primary education should be free and compulsary in 
the State", nothing seems to have happened till 1913. In 
comparison to Mysore, Baroda was far ahead in education 
and had introduced a compulsory primary cducation 
regulation as early as 1905-1906. G.K. Gokhale head 
proposed, in vain in the Imperial Legislative Council such 
a bill for the whole of British India. The progress of 
primary education regulation in Baroda was noted by Mysore 
State with care and interest; she did not lag behind and 
sent Mr. Bhabha, Inspector General of Education, to study 
the progress there. A report ot aus basal to the 


Government of Mysore. 


Nothing came to light till the Economic conference 
took up the issue on its agenda. The Bill was alsc taken 
up by the State Legislative Council. Because of the 
enthusiastic effort and support of the members of the 
legislature, The Compulsory Primary Education Regulation 
was passed in the Legislative Council on 15th September 1913. 
The reaction of the people was one of enthusiasm and they 
pleaded to the Government to start many aided schools. BY 
the end of 1915-16, about 27 centres were brought under 


the operation of the scheme. 
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Table showing the progress and strength of schools 


14 


from 1881 - 1915-16? 
Table l 
Year Number of Institutions hoe ee 
Public Private Total Public Private Total 
1881 907 NA. 907 38,296 N.A. 38, 296 
1890-91 1306 1749 3,005 47.093 22,162 69,255 
1900-01 1928 1686 3.614 63,039 21,229 84,268 
1910-11 2077 1798 3,875 74,804 22,746 °975550 
1915-16 4930 1822 6,752 158,158 24,725 i827880 
Table 2* 
Number of 
*esh Institution Strength 
1916-1917 6827 2,30, 456 
1917-18 8761 2.57, GOu 
1918-19 9596 22854572 
1919-20 9422 2,42, 400 
1920-21 8800 2,21,974 
1921-22 6782 1.97,752 


1 peview of the Progress of Education in the Mysore State 
during the period 1916-17 to 1921-22. 


ibid. 
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Table 3 ; Shows a decline from 1916-22, 

Year Government Aided Municipal Unaided Total N 

school P ose Oe 

1916-17 2562 4227 22 226 6827 
1917-18 2404 0942 j1 384 8761 
1918-19 2431 6991 29 145 9596 
1919-20 2417 6934 21 50 9422 
1920-21 2444 6287 19 a6 8800 
1921-22 2423 4331 19 9 6782 
Table 4 . Strength of the Schools 

Year Government Aided Municipal Unaided Total No, 
1916-17 125,286 £05, 625 1938 5609 236, 406 
1917-18 ibe, 249 134,918 2086 7848 257, 601 
1918-19 104, 082 134,000 2218 2862 243,172 
1919-20 102,999 135, 459 1917 1025 242,400 
1920-21 106, 452 itZ2, 693 2019 810 221,974 
1921-22 105, 444 90,101 2082 125 197,752 
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If we compare the figures in Tables 3% and 4, there 
is a total fall in both the number and the strength of the 
schools, during the period 1916-22. The causes for this 
closure of schools are many, ue to the economic depression 
caused by the world war, the average villager was affected, 
and so pupils were withdrawn from the schools. Seasonal 
diseases like plague, cholera also took the lives of many, 
with the result that many school masters left the schools, 
The low salary of the schooi masters (as low as seven 
rupees per month), drove them to other jobs, so that the 
school was often managed with temporary staff, and no 
stability or standards could be maintained. Quite often 
the village school master was untrained and, with no 
orientation in pedagogy, he could impart very. little .-. 
by way of teaching. All the akove causes, resulted in a 
marked fall in the number of schools. The people in the 
village often craved for grant-in-aid schools, so that their 
contribution might be saved. Rapidly in many cases their 
initial enthusiasm withered away, resulting in the depletion 
of the equipment for the school, for it basically depended 
on the matching grant of the villages. The launching of 
frequent ‘vigorous drives' to increase the number of schools 
in villages led to the introduction of the system of 
Grants and subsidies to encourage school buildings. When 
the Dewan Visvesvaraya undertook a tour, through 'Beldara', 


the people of that village "threw a bag of rupees" into his 
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car, and complained, about the apathy of the government, 


although their share was reaay.? 


The situation remained unchanged, as is evident from 


the following figures: 


In 1920-22, in Mysore there were 953 villages with a 


population of more than 500 having no school. 


Districts Number of Villages 
Mysore 466 
Chitradurg 115 
Bangalore 107 
Tumkur 104 
Kolar 76 
Kadur 76 
Hassan 60 
Shimoga 49 

Total 953 


ae 


It is significant that 2740 schools were without a 
building and Rs.4,68717 paid by villagers towards building 
cost, remained unutilised: The gross apathy of the 


government towards basic education is thus clear and 


du, Visvesvaraya, Memoirs of my working life, p.67. 
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reflected from the above figures. This in spite of the 


interest of the Economic conference in education. 


A review of the over all structure of the Elementary 
education till 1920 reveals that it did not assume any 
priority. Masses continued to remain ignorant and depended 
on the better educated upper castes, to help them out, for 
instance whenever they landed in difficulties like 
litigation, etc. Even the enlightened Mysore Rulers did 
not pay much attention to mass education, though they 
extended their capacity and energy to make Mysore ‘a model 


state’. 


Contribution of Missionari€és 


Missionaries played an important role in spreading 
the English language, though conversion to Christianity 
was an important agenda of their work. They did not take 
a long time to impress the people and establish their 


distinct identity. 


The London Mission, the Basel Mission and the 
Wesleyan Mission were the three important Christian 
missions which took a lead in spreading education in 
English at the earlier stages in Mysore. The earliest. 
mission was the London Society founded by kev. S. Laidler 
and Rev. V. Forbes in 1824. The founders dreamt of 


starting an English college for with professors for all 
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departments were to be brought from Europe and they even 
thought of associating learned scholars. The subjects to 

be taught were science, literature, theology; for 
encouraging languages, pandits were to be appointed. 

Though the project was warmly espoused by the wealthy 
citizens of Bangalore, yet "it did not get the sanction from 
the Board of Directors."1 If their dream had materialised, 
Bangalore would have had one of the finest of educational 
institutions. Though, at the outset, it was a disappointment, 
a training school and a seminary for the propogation of 
Christianity and to train local Christians was started in 
1827. Campbell advocated that the natives should be 
educated in Kannada; this raised a controversy, regarding 
the medium of instruction Campbell however devoted his 


entire life for the propogation of the language. 


Banjamin Rice (1814-1887) was another important 
missionary, settled in Bangalore, who substantially 
contributed to the spread of education. He learmt 


Kannada in a record time of seven months after landing in 


1 Rev. M.A. Sherring, The History of Protestant Missions in 


India from their commencement in 1700-1881, p. 277. 


Ed 
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Bangalore.* The London Mission at Bangalore at that time 
had three Tamil Day Schools, having 180 boys; besides there 
was an orphan boys centre where the boys were taught in 
English and Kannada. An infant school too functioned under 
the joint superintendence of Mrs. Rice and Mrs. Sewell, and 
there was also a female boarding school. Instructions was 


given in English and Tamil. 


In the day school for Hindu boys, new subjects were 
introduced including writing, elements of arithmetic, 
grammar, geography, astronomy, natural philosophy and 
outlines of history. Native girls, thirty in number, availed 
themselves of the opportunity for education. Benjamin kice's 
colutribution during the famine days of 1877-1880 is noteworthy, 
He was a member of the local famine committee. Though 
Benjamin had closed down the Boarding Home for boys by then, 
he resolved, (although he had no means to restart the home 


again) to take seventy boys and girls who were in an 


+12. Rice). Benjamin Rice, p.16. Benjamin Rice took care 
to improve the schools. But the major drawback was that 
the schools never had any ‘text books'. So Benjamin gave 
serious thought to this aspect and successfully prepared 
text books under the School Book society. Thus, he 
substantially helped in the growth of knowledge. The 
first, second and third reading books published in 1839, 
1840, 1859, respectively, Catechism of Scripture History, 
Epitome of the Bible (1844), Elements of Arithmetic (1846), 
Elements of Geography (1844), Qutline of General History 
(1870) are some of his contributions. His literary 
pursuits were varied. He was chiefly responsible for 
bringing a portable Bible, which came into general use 
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emactated. condition. Prior: to his death in 1887 (9th Feb.), 
he was the recipienthef congratulatory addresses: SOs 
trom the Board of Directors, The London Missionary Society 
and also by the missionaries of the South India District 
Committee, for his outstanding contribution to the 


missionary work for nearly five decades. 


Wesleyan Society : The Wesleyan Society had an extensive 
mission in Bangalore, which was the centre of educational 
activity. In the year 1834, an English school was 
established by Hudson in Bangalore contonment. Commissioner 
Cubbon seems to have been pleased by the progress made by 
the students and a donation of Rs.300 was made by Governor 
general Lord Bentick.+ Perhaps this is the first English 
School started in Bangalore. However, The kaja School in 
Mysore had already started teaching in English (1832) and 
the Maharaja of Mysore, Mummadi Krishnaraja Wodeyar, asked 
Hudson to take over the administration of the school as 
well. Till 1853 the Wesleyan Mission continued to 
administer the school. Before the famous Woods Dispatch 

Of. 26054, a large number of the natives of the City of Mysore 


(Hindus and Muslims)"“drew up a petition" © presented -at the 


Vsrinivasa Havanur, Hosagannadada_ Arunodaya, p. 79. 
«i - hes Y y e jee ' rt: Sa Nose. 3 ; é =. . 
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M.A. Sherring, The History of Protestant missions in 
ipese in 1700 to 1861, p.26l. 
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Wesleyan Society in England, requesting for a first class 
English School in Mysoie. The document contained the 
signature of many citizens and "occupied many folios of 


Indian paper of a large size neatly packec with blue 


ribbon. *? 


While these clearly indicate the desire for education 
for learning languages and widening contacts, this new 
awareness was limited to particular section of the society 
and mostly in the cities. The majority of them still had 
apprehensions about sending their children to the English 
Schools. They feared conversion, which, however, was 
not without foundation, as conversion was one of the 
ostensive aims of the missionaries who provided these 


educational facilities, 
e 


The Basel mission too paid attention to the starting 
of schools. They started three types of schools - Boarding 
Schools for the Christian Community, an Industrial School at 
Tellichnery and Mangalore. They taught weaving, typography 
and book-binding. But their expansion was limited to 
Mangalore and Dharwar. The Roman Catholics did not lag 
behind in their effort in this field. The Bangalore Roman 
Catholic Association started many schools and translated 


text books from Tamil. 
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Thus, the missionaries, whether protestant or 
catholic, tried to spread education and the ideas preached 
and taught by them to influenced young minds to a certain 


extent. 


Secondary Schools 


The middle schools taught Up to the lower secondary 
examination, The schools which trained students in the 
vernacular medium, though popular at the beginning of the 
19th Century, gradually lost their appeal due to the impact 
of English education, with the result that there was a 
shift from Kannada to English medium schools. This gradual 
shift was due to the awakening of the middle classes and 
the new job opportunities. There was representation in 
the Representative Assembly for the provision of new Anglo- 
vermacular scNools in the rural areas. There developed two 
groups, one group utilised the opportunity afforded through 
English education, and the other group trained only in 
vernacUlar medium and ignorant of the English language. 
This differentiation was to raise problems. There was no 


uniformity and gradation in the standards. To solve the 
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disparity which existed and in order to find a more practical 


solution as also to provide equal opportunities, the 
Government attempted to convert 250 rural Anglo-vernacular 
schools into bilingual types at the rate of 50 schools 


every year. 
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However, this reform being expensive, only 51 middle 


schools were converted by levying an educational cess, 


Between 1881-1886 and 1891-92, the numerical strength 
of both the schools and students was high; subsequently, 
however there was a fall in the strength, though aided 
schools were comparatively better. There was a gradual 
shift to aided schools and, likewise, to English medium 
schools. In 1885-86, there was 18 English schools teaching 
for boys, and four English middle schools, teaching girls, 
but, in the year 1890-91, there was an increase in both. 

As a result there were 40 English schools for boys and 

six English schools for girls, both aided ana unaided; and 

by the end of 1894, there were 62 English schools for boys 

and six schools eeachiny English for girls. The total 
strength of the boys was 9,290. In the six English middle 
schools for girls, the strength was 512. In the 88 vernacular 
middle schools for boys, the strength was 9,551, and in the 
nine vernacular middle schools, there were only 1,585 girls. 
In the year 1898-99, the percentage of boys and gine of 


1 The 


school-going age was respectively, 24.52 and 3.78. 
literacy level of women was still very low compared to men, 
By 1900, there was a phenomenal increase of aAnglo-Vernacular 


D 
schools as is indicated in the table below.” 


ree of the progress of education in the Mysore State, 


LYsteeo, Dp. 7. 
© cashes Report on the Administration of Mysore 1900-1901. 
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There was an enormous increase in the number of 
middle schools by the first decede of the nineteenth century 
and, between 1916 and 1922, there were %388 middle schools 
with a total strength of 60,891 students - 15% were Anglo- 
Kannada school, 134 rural Anglo-vernacular schools, 9 anglo- 
Hindustani schools and 12 anglo-Tamil, 1 European, 832 Kannada 
middie schools, 1 Telugu Middle school and 46 Hindustani 
schools, Secondary education was made free in Mysore in the 
Dassara Session of the Legislative in October, 1919, . The 
pay of a teacher ranged from ks.25 to 30 depending on the 
type of school. ‘Though there was a revised scale for the 
trained head-master, it was rarely implemented, with the 
result that though the best talent was attracted towards 
the profession, this lasted only for a short time. 
Throughout the middle school, the medium of instruction, 


was Kannada, and while English was being taught as a 


compulsory language. 


High Schools 


The Indian Education Commission had recommended as 
early as isse,* that, in the upper classes of High Schools, 
there should be two divisions, one leading to the entrance 


, 


+ stract and Analysis of the Report of the Indian 


EGuUcation Commission with notes and the recommendations 
i fonk, piss. 
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examination of the Universities, and the other of a 
practical nature, to fit the youth into commercial and 
non-literary pursuits. The scheme was not taken seriously 
in the country as a wnole and Mysore faced many problems. 
No control could be exercised on aspects of education, as 
the examinations to the final classes were conducted by the 
University of Madras; the examinations were more theory- 
oriented and not sufficient stress was given to practical 
subjects. The Matriculation examination under the auspices 
of the Madras University continued till 1912. A draft 
proposal was made by Mysore which was accepted by the 
Government (order dated 12th August 1912) under which a 
Board was constituted to award school leaving certificate 
at the end of the secondary school course. This marked a 
turning point in the progress of higher education, and the 


MysOre University was started in the year 1916. 


The result of the scheme evinced good for one thing, 
developed a close association between the teacher and the 
pupil, and there was competition among schools to produce 
quality students. Schools vied with one another to get 
better facilities relating to laboratory, Library and other 
equipments. To train more teachers, more schools were 
started to ‘impart education upto upper secondary stage. 
But this experiment of the government had not much scope 
for success for tne education provided no training for 


jobs later. There were six Kannada High Schools with a 
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strength of 168 students but, in the High Schools, the 
strength dwindled gradually, and they were not able to 
compete with English medium schools. The schools at 
Doddaballapur, Davangere, Thirtahalli, and the classes in 
Bangalore District Normal school were closed. Schools at 
Nanjangud, Holenarasipur, were also cloSed and the students 
there were asked to join the training college at Tumkur, 
and the District Normal school at Tumkur. These schools 
supplied Kannada teachers at the primary and middle school 


level. 


Bhashojjivini Pathasala 


Kannada was becoming prominent and the Bhashojjivini 
Pathasala was started in the year 1886 (April 26th) in 
Mysore to encourage scholarship and revival of Kannada 
literature. The pathasala was patronised by His Highness 
Chamaraja Wodeyar; and he personally financed the institution 
from his privy purse and he paid Rs.30 monthly and 
encouraged the School. The Government paid Rs.70 as a 
grant to the scnool. The School registered 33 students and 
was divided into two divisions, and three teachers were 
appointed to teach Kannada, Sanskrit, Mathematics, History 
and Geography. , The Bhasojjivini Pathasala gave a great 
impetus ti the learning and promotion of Kannada and was 
a special institution. (The strength of the school is 
shown below). The Pathasala trained students for 


Desiyopadhyaya examination. 
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Year Students 
1887-1888 41 
1888-1889 4° 
- 1889-1890 358 
1890-1891 34 
1891-1892 56 
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In the Desiyopadhyaya Examination held on the 19th 
February, 1891 from the Pathashala 9 students appeared and 
six passed, and wereas, in the Vidyarthi Parikshe 10 
appeared but only one candidate passed, indicating a lower 
percentage. The Karnataka Pandita Pariksha was inaugurated 
in the year 1891 and a three year course conducted and 
three prizes were instituted amounting to Rs.120, Rs.100 
and Rs.80 respectively from the Devaraja Bahadur fund. The 
Bhasojjivini Pathasala trained students for pupils' 
examination, local teachers’ examination, and Kannada 
pandits' examination. But there was no steady record of 
progress. From the figures available for five years it is 


clear that the Bhashojjivini Pathasala did not make much 


1 Viayadayini, Oct. 1893, p. 234. (Collection from the 
report read by the Secretary K. Narayana Iyengar at the 


Rangacharlu Memorial Hall, 23rd May, 1893.) 
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headway, During the first two years (1887-89), no doubt 

it maintained a steady number which dwindled during the 
next two years (1889-91) it again picked up during the year 
1891-92. The Bhashojjivini Pathasala gave a footing in the 
native language and though trained many pundits, whose 
services were utilised in the schools; but the low pay of 

a teacher and the poor conditions of th» schools did not 
attract many but the main reason for its decline was the. 
steady drift towards English education. The Bhashojjivini 
Pathasala met the same fate as did many other Kannada 
schools and ceased to exist in January is94t it was actually 


merged in the Government normal school. 
The Mysore University 


The establishment of the Mysore University was a 
milestone in the history of Higher education in Mysore, 
Ever since M, Visvesvaraya took charge of the Dewanship of 
the State (1913-18), the question of establishing a 


Z But the 


university engaged the attention of the Government. 
Dewan had to face a formidable opposition from Madras. The 


Madras Mail reported that the establishment of a university 


1 Keport ou che Administration of Mysore, 1891-92, to 
1894-95, p.146. 


eu, Visvesvaraya, op.cit., p. 69. 
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in Mysore was premature and suspected motives other than 
Education, * for this step. But sUch fears however withered 
awey soon. Mysore proposed the draft scheme and a 
conspectus of the latest phase of the scheme was submitted 
to H. Sharp, Educational Commissioner of the Government of 
India. © Mysore was the first Native state to claim a 
University and her claim was questioned by the Government of 


India. 


The State however argued that Mysore needed a centre 
of advanced learning on account of the growing demand for 
higher education. Often, the students of Mysore faced 
problems due to paucity of financial resources to enter the 
Madras University. The inconvenience, the cost to the 
parents sending their children to far-off institutions of 
higher learning, often compelled them to stop their 
education after the S.S.L.C.' examination. Higher 
education thus reimained a dream for many as only the rich 
could afford it. There was a great demand for technical 


Oe ts o 
knowledge relating to local conditions. The Mysore 


ieee wait oth Novenber, 1915. 


® Foreign and political Department Proceedings, No. 183, 
July 191L ° 


°Fo reign and Political Department Proceedings, No. o4, 
December 1915. 
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Representative Assembly repeatedly advocated and showed 


great concern for a local university. : 


Though as a matter of Educational policy The Government 
of India did not object to this posed certain doubts about 
the financial condition of Mysore in founding a University 
and it also feared the eruption of ‘mushroom imitations in 
other states'? which would necessarily lower the standards 
of higher educations. The representatives of the Madras 
University Syndicate were opposed to the setting up of a 
University; “when we (in Mysore) pleaded that a mother 
should welcome the efforts of a grown up daughter to set up 
a house of her own, the reply was that they did not see any 
obligation on their part to encourage a runaway daughter! #° 
But Mysore had certain enviable and distinct advantages 
unlike other territories. She had an area of about 30,000 
square miles and oVer six million people and a distinct 
territorial language. So to satisfy the aspiration of the 
people, she needed an independent educational system to shape 


ahd adopt it to its peculiar needs. 


Ce ee 


1 po reign and Political Department Proceedings, No, 04, 
December 1915. ULetter from H. Sharp, Educational 


Commissioner with the Government of India to Hon. Member, 
Mr. Port .. Member of Education Department, Mysore. 


eu, Visvesvaraya, op.cit., p70. 
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Two educational experts were deputed abroad to study 
and prepare master reports. Accordingly, C.R. Keddy and 
Thomas Denham toured the U.S.A., Japan, Philippines, and 
Australian Universities and drafted reports which were found 


very useful. 


aaah, the Government of India accorded the 
approval? to the starting of a university. The Mysore 
Durbar appointed a committee consisting of the principal 
Educational officers of the State for revising the draft 
scheme, in view of the opening of the University from lst 
June, 1916. An informal meeting was held at Ooty on 3lst 
May, 1916, and all the questions raised by Madras and Mysore 
were openly discussed and suggestions were communicated to 
the Darbar. The Durbar accepted most of the suggestions, 
except the one which related to the University Entrance 
class. The Durbar agreed to conduct its courses for one 
more year, under the auspices of the Madras University, for 
the benefit of those students in the State Colleges who may 
want to opt for professional colleges. The Mysore Durbar 
also accepted the suggestion of the Madras Government to have 
10 percent of the total admission, for students of the 


Madras Presidency and for levy of fees on the same scale 


1b roceedings No. 170-171 October 1915, Letter from 
Resident in Mysore to the Secretary to the Government of 


India, Department of Education, Letter Gated lst June, 1916. 
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as those of the Presidency college. A Bill to establish 
and incorporate a University was introduced in the Mysore 
Legislative Council on 29th June, 1916,+ It was passed 


unanimously on July 17th, 1616, 


when the University started functioning there were 
two colleges affiliated to it (1) The central College, 
Bangalore and (2) The Maharaja's College, Mysore. Next 
year, two more Colleges, Maharani's Women's College at 
Mysore, and the Engineering College at Bangalore, were 
affiliated. Thus, in all, there were four colleges, with 


affiliation to the University in 1917, 


There were 592 students at the collegiate level in 


1916 and the strength increased to 1050 by the end of 1921-22, 


The first Convocation of the Mysore University was 
held on 19th Gctober, 1918, at Mysore, and the Convocation 
address was delivered by Sir Asutosh Mukherjee of the 
University of Calcutta, The Maharaja openly acknowl edged 
with gratitude the indefatigable work of Dewan Visvesvaraya 
who transformed a4 dream into a reality. "His unflinching 
advocacy which converted what was once little more than a 
dream of the future into a living creation, and his name 


: 


a Lee 


1 Foreign and Political Department Proceedings, No. 170-171, 
October 1916, 
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Table ; Number of Students studying in Ditferent Colleges 
- 3s a  ErEeNt Coiteges 


0 ee ee ee ae ne ee ee 

Maharaja's Central Maharani's Engineering Total 
College College College College ots 

ener erent eneeenerennenrntennenrneerernreee-reeremeereereneneeeeeeeeeg ee. 


Year 


1916-17 275 S13 “, _ O92 
1917-18 297 eve 9) 45 619 
1918-19 592 LOL 8 82 734 
1919-20 466 254 20 1i2 ‘ 832 
1920-21 O16 509 L? 153 1045 
1921-22 483 392 19 156 1050 


Source, Review of Progress of Education in Mysore State 


quring the period 1916-17 to 1922-22, Dekeos 


will always be remembered, above all others, as the man 


1. whus the 


to whom our University owes its being." 
University became a potent force in the educational, moral, 


intellectual and economic development of the State. 


Maharaja's College, 1833 


The desttenriacy or a system education was visualised 
by Mummadi Krishna Raja Wodeyar III and as mentioned as 
early as 1832 and the Raja's School was started to benefit 
the risina generations of Mysore metropolis, and this in 


fact was the first school which imparted English education, 


1 yi svesvaraya, See eer Ds 71. 
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The first Headmaster was South, and Miller took over in 1835, 
But the general findings which were brought to light at the 
earlier stages reveal» that very few students used the 
opportunity of English education, The school was 
transferred to T. Hudson the missionary wo continued till 
1850. The missionary management was given up that year. 
The type of education which was imparted was according to 
the western model and the teachers were all white Sahibs. 
The Deveraux Scheme slightly changed the shape of the 
school and in 1855, English and vernacular languages were 
taught, the Indian languages being Kannada and Hindustani. 
Till 1862, there dene no records for the school. No standard 
examination seems to have been conducted. A perusal into 
the school register reveals that there were 81 students in 
1862. The number rose high to 320 by the end of 1862. 
| James Dunning raised the school to a high level of 
efficiency and, apparently, many students were trained to 
appear for the Madras University examinations, In 1863 
there were 7 English classes with 380 students in the 
school. The School admitted people of all castes. The 
Catholicity and the foresight with which admission was 
granted to the Raja's free school was commendable. Of the 
309 candidates in the School, the composition of the 
students consisted of all communities; 225 Brahmins, 
10 Europeans, 19 Rajputs/Maharattas, 234 Muslims, 80 


Vokkaligas and 2 belonging to other castes. There were 
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15 teachers, two peons, one waterman and a sweeper, 

Dunning was the Head-Master. The School worked between 

7 aeM. and 10.30 a.m. and 2 pem. andd p.m. There was a 
marked disparity in the salaries of Dunning and of other 
teachers. It varied from Rs.l10 to ks.300. On the 
recommendation of the Maharaja Krishna Raja Wodeyar III 

a school building was built in 1865, The Maharaja took 
personal interest in the promotion of vernaculars in the 
school resuiting in the introduction of. Kannada,: Hindusteni 
and Marathi and the Madras University allowing the 
Matriculation examination to be conducted in the Mysore State 
itself. :It. enabled.people like.Narasmhaiengar; “Krishnaiengar 
and VenKatasubbiah) steachers and. pupils all together-to ~ 
appear. for Madras matriculation in 1867. In 1866 the 
strength of the school was 458. The death of Mummadi 
Krishnaraja Wodeyar .réswlted in the transferaémce of the 
School to the control of the Director of Public instruction. 
The free school was changed into a fee paying school and 


the fees are indicated below ; 


Primary 4 as - 6 as - 8 as per month 
Matriculation Ks. 1-8-0 per month 
F.A. RS. 2-0-0 per month 
Hirdustani and Kannada ks.l-0-0 per month 


Five scholarships each of ks.10 were introduced. The 


vermacUlar languages gained impetus and Mallappa, 
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Siddalingappa, and Subba Rao were the early pioneers in this, 
Rice and Major Eliot made the suggestion for introducing 


the Sanskrit language as well in the School. 


The expansion scheme of the school created a galaxy 
of excellent teachers, ae inc may be made here of 
A. Narasimha Iyengar (who later became Durbar Bakshi), 
N. Krishna Rao, H.S. Venkatachari, M.A. Kama Swamiengar, 
M.S. Puttanna (the Writer of repute), S.V. Desikachari, 
Govindachari, M.A. Srinivasaiengar, C. Rangaswami, L. Krishna 


Dunning encouraged Athletics and dramatics in the 
School. N. Krishna Rao, a student of the school, was the 
first student to pass the B.A. Degree examination. By now, 
(1870), the School had attained an eminent status and 


trained students for the University standaxd. 


After 1875, the status of the Maharaja's School 
slightly changed as a Central College and-it was made inté a 
First Grade College for Mysore. However the Maharaja's 
school did not have the minimum number of students for the 
B.A. class in 1879. The school was now named as Maharaja's 
college and it became a Second-grade college. The 
bifurcati7~7 of Kannada and English Schools also took 
place at the same time. The bifurcation gradually leading 
to the decline of the status of Kannada in spite of the 


Raja being an ardent supporter of the scheme has been 
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menticned. The closing down of the Bhasojjini Pathasala in 
1894 saw a drift of more students to the pursuit of English, 
When Bhabha was posted as Educational secretary to the 
Government of Mysore, Weir was the principal. The students 
of the College M. Krishna Rao, B. Subba Rao and M, Shanna 

kao became Secretary to Education Department. R. Narasimchar 


was on the staff. 


The Maharaja's college attained the position of a 
first grade college in 1894. The dynamic role played by 
the early pioneers of the college-principal Weir and 
Denham and the contribution of students like C.Narasimhaiya, 
B.S. Kamji Rao, Subramanya Iyer, Hamza, Hassain, A. kKamaswamy 
Iyengar, P. Mahadeviah, M.N. Krishna Rao, J. Venkata Rao, 
S.E. Kanganadhan, and N. Narasimha Moorthy raised it to new 
heights. By 1909, the Maharaja's college staff had a 
galaxy of professors like B.M. Srikantiah ror English; 

T. Denham, B. Subba Rao for History; H.R. Krishna Murthy 
for Mathemetics; M. Rama Shastri, T.S. Venkatrama Shastri 
for Sanskrit, Karibasappa Shastry, 5B.M. Srikantaiah and 
K. Varadachar for Kannada. Sultan Mohamed Khan taught 
Hindustani and Persian from the Fourth Form upto B.A. 
Never once his students failed in any University 


axdidtiations. * Prof, M. Hiriyanna added lustre to the 


Ivaharaja's College Centenary Commemoration, 1833-1951, 
De. Be. 


college by joining it. Principal Denham, helped in the 
promotion of artistic sensitivity to the already existing 


academic atmosphere, 


The founding of dramatic societies to display 
histrionic talents among the students, and the publication of 
the Maharaja's College Magazine and the editing of 
Educational Review, which he started in 1895 are some of 
the standing examples. The College became the nucleus of 
a University in the year 1916. The college not only 
attained academic excellence, but proved to be one of the 
best among the Southern Universities. It consisted of a 
group of intellectuals drawn from various fields, K.T. Shah 
(later member ipa kamen); A.R. Wadia, Dr, Radhakrishnan, 
Prof. J.C. Rollo and A.B. Mackintosh, N.S. Subba Rao, and 
Prof. Hiriyanna all of whom guided the destiny of Maharaja's 


college. 


One should not omit to mention that younger academic 
members cf the Collé€ge who took the lead in taking education 
to the surrounding rural areas. They used to cycle to these 
piaces and engage in popular lectures (University Extension 
Lectures). These became the nucleus of the series of 
popular booklets in Kannada covering a number of subjects 


1 1s 
and priced within the reach of the common man. This 


lvoorthy Rao, "Essays on Maharaja's College common room" 
(in) Aleyuvamana, p.103. 


venture of the university in popular education had till 
then not been carried out anywhere till Rabindranath Tagore 
began a similar series in Bengali under the auspices of the 
Viswabharati. Later, the universities of Karnataka and 


Bangalore took to the publishing of similar books. 


Another important institution of higher learning was 
the Central College at Bangalore, which recently completed 
125 years of useful existence and which was originally founded 
in the year 1858 with 5 students on its roll. Frominent 
citizens who pleaded for such an institution were 
S.B, Krishnaswamy Iyengar, V.N. Nerasimha Iyengar, Mu rugesha 
Mudliar, Gangaiah and Marigangiah. The Bangalore High School 
was tne newly founded school and R.J. Garret, the first 
missionary, maNaged the School and subsequently the successful 
principal was B.L. Kice. The first group of students 
appeared for tNe Madras Matriculation Examination in the 
year 1863. The school gave prominence to the study of 
_Naturai Science. Charles Waters held the position of the 
Principal during 1867-1882, The first three Principals 
laid e firm foundation for future growth and development 
of the School. Between 1876 and 1887 A.J. Bhabha was the 
Vice-Principal. Thus, the School had the backing of 
private =" public sUpport right from its inception. The 
main block of the building was built in 1860. ‘The Central 


Clock Tower, like the Bombay University kajabai Tower, had 
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moulded the destiny of many students and stands majestically 
in the centre and has been a source of inspiration to many 


a stUdent for many years since. 


In 1875 the Bangalore High School became the Central 
College. There was a marked difference. The total 
strength was 43. Three students were in the B.A. Class. 
At the earlier stages, though it appeared as a Ist grade 
college, in 1875 all the classes were conducted in the same 
premises and the Middle school was separated and the High 
School section was shifted to another building in 1900. 
H.J. Bhabha evinced keen interest as Vice-Principal (1876-82), 
In 1875 there were two optional subjects for the B.A. Degree 
(a) Mathematics (b) Logic and Morals. Mr. Waters loved his 
students, but was a strict Gisciplinarian. After the 
retirement of Waters in 1882 it was Dewan C. Rangacharlu 
who interviewed two candidates for the post of principal 
and chose John Cook. John Cook was a scientist and he led 
the College for the next 25 years. Scientific methods had 
not yet been developed and the students had no opportunity 
of laboratory facilities and "they had to observe what was 
going on at the experimental tabic, and at the same time, 
make notes. "+ Principal Cook undertook the task of 


developino the department of mathematics. In the year 1886, 


scentral College Souvenir, op.cit., p.ll. 


R. H. Piggot.from Cambridgei University was 

appointed. M.T. Narayana Iyengar, a distinguished scholar 
and a former student, was ide appointec, and he served 

the institution for 35 years. The year 1898 saw the opening 
of the Geolagy department. Geclogy was allowed as optional 
subject for B.A. part-time studies. E.W. Wetherell and 

Dr. M, Srinivasa kao (Superintendant of Public Health) 
taught Biology on a part-time basis, The three main 
subjects that figured prominently for the degree cxanination 
of B.A. were - Physics, Mathematic> and Geology. In 1890 
Mr. Tait came in to teach English. The vernaculars also 
gained importance. Pandit Ramasesha Shastry, C. Visveswara 
Shastry, Garani Krishachar, and Jayarama Venkatachar, Pandit 
bL. Srinivasachar, Vicwan J.G. Narayanaswami Pillai and Moulvi 
Khader Meccai took the chair of Telugu, Tamil and Urdu 
sections respectively. A hostel was attached to the Central 
College in 1900. ‘Though a small library existed at the 
Central College, there was no Librarian or a separate 
Library. Despite the ¢rincipal's aetna CER fora 
bigger Library, the dream never become a reality. Cook 
retired in 1908 but it was he who inculcated and laid the 
foundation of scientific knowledge. This aspect was 
particularly significant as the study of science was at its 
lowest ebb in India and the Central College became a 
premier Institution among the Southern Universities. 


Tait occupied the chair of Principalship. He had a 


= 
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continued service of eighteen years. He was a great scholar 
and made an indelible impression on his students. In 1908, 
the first College Day was celebrated when P.N. Krishnamurthy, 
the ex-Dewan of Mysore, took the chair at the celebrations. 
Old col'ege students were invited and the enthusiastic 
students decided to celebrate the College Day. An old 

Boys‘ Association was started in 1925. Masti Venkatesha 
Tyengar and PF. Sampat Iyengar acted as first secretaries, 

In accordance with the wishes of the Madras University to 
equip the students with laboratory work, in the year 1908-10, 
the High School was dispensed with, and a suitable building 
was built by the Government under the guidance of twe 
professors who were invited from England, D.>. Metcalfe 
and I.L. Usher (Physics and Chenistey >. They were assisted 
by B. Venkatanaranappa, B. Venkatesachar, C.M, Vijaya 
Raghavachar and G. Srinivasa Rao. By 1910, science teaching 
took a leading shape in the Central asvieue. Science 
Laboratories were built to equip the students. Mathematics 
was also introduced gradually. Zoology and Botany as main 
subjects were also introduced. The Central College was 
leading in a big way, by 1910, on the science side. It was 
an institution of merit and this enabled an old student of 
the institution to conceive the plan of a new University 

for Mysore, when he was chosen as the Dewan of Mysore in 
1913-1918. Sir M,. Visvesvaraya, the Engineer-statesman, 


who was the architect of Mysore University ushered in a new 


era of higher learning and new changes were introduced. 
There was an entrance examination for the 3 year degree 
course end selected schools known as "Collegiate high 
schools' offered such cwrses, On clearing the eligibility 
examination, students were selected for Central College to 

a three year degree course. High standards were maintained 
and there were two languages (English and Kannada), and three 
optional subjects at the entrance examination. A candidate 
was allowed to choose, on the basis of merit, either science 
or arts. Very high competition existed for science. B.Se, 
was the highest degree in science. Metcalfe, the Principal 
of the College raised the College to a high status. The 
college expanded into a full fledged degree college when 
Brajendranath Seal became the Vice-Chancellor (1921). ‘The 
Fons. Course leading to M.Sc. was introduced, though at the 
same time the two years degree course also was maintained, 
Under the reorganisation of the University, the entrance 
courses were abolished. Instead, the two years intermediate 
courses were started in intermediate colleges. A cream of 
teachers on the staff, endowned with excellent principals, 
and brilliant students guided the destiny of the Central 
college and raised in to the level of a 'Research 
Institution’. Principal Tait, Dr. Cook and Dr. Metcalfe 

all had _e.idered a service of priceless value to higher 
education in Mysore, "a service which can never be 


forgotten." 
1 


Central College Souvenir, op.cit., p.25. 
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Sir M, Visvesvaraya, Dewan and the Architect of 
Modern Mysore, Mirza Ismail, the Dewan of Mysore for 
14 years under whom Mysore achieved progress and eninence, 
C. Kajagopalachari, the first Governor-General of Independent 
India, Navaratna kama kao, and Masti Venkatesa Iyengar 
writers of repute to mention only a few names have been 


assoCiated with the Central College. 
Maharani's College, 1881 


Started in 1881, on the initiative of local brahmins 
to foster female education for high caste girls, the school 
started with 28 students. The chief architect of the school 
was Ambil Narasimha Iyengar. At the beginning, the School 
was started in a temple in the Mysore fort, but was soon 
shifted tc the premises of Jagan Mohan palace. His Highness 
Maharaja Chamarajendra wodeyar encouraged the School ana 
Her Highness lent her name. Thus the Patronage and the 
visit of dignitaries like Their Excellencies, Lord and Lady 
Dufferin, Lord and Lady Lansdowne and Lord and Lady Elgin, 
helped to popularise the institution and the cause of 
female education in Mysore. At first, the School was 
conducted by native male teachers, “ and assisted by two 


native ladies. within two years the strength multiplied, 


1 paily Post, 30th May, 1911. 


“vadivelu, Some Mysore worthies, De dL. 
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In 1883, the total strength was 210. The Convent of Good 
Shepherd lent the services of two ladies to impart 
instruction in English, music and needle work. Later 
drawing too was introduced. when the number of students 
multiplied into hundreds, the School thought of preparing 
the students to the middle school examination of the Madras 
Presidency. But there was opposition from the outside 
compelling the postponement of the idea. In 1889, a few 
home students requested the authorities to conduct special 
classes to enable them to qualify as school mistresses, a 
‘request which was approved. Gradually the School strength 


increased to 490, 


Befween 1881 and 1891, the School was supported by 
the Government, but, in 1891, the Government took over the 
School and the School attained the status of a 'High School’. 
It was affiliated to the Madras University as a Second Grade 
College in 1902, and from 1902 it became the 'Maharani's 
College’. The Maharani's college thus gained prominence 
and sent students for higher examination and became the 
premier institution of higher learning th the State. 

The Maharani's College till 1919 had a college 
department, High School department, Middle, Primary and 
Training Secarthents. The Colleye was affiliated to the 


Madras University as a second grade or intermediate arts 


college in group III with Ancient and Modern History, Logic, 
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but special provision had to be made for students opting 

to go to the B.A, Examination. Though the requisite 
provision was made in 1900, it was not availed of to the 
fullest extent and in 1908 it was abolished. During 
1911-16, the students studied in the Maharaja's College, 

but with the ushering in of the Mysore University, again 

the Maharani's College started an entrance class, and, in 
the year 1917, the B.A. degree courses were continued, 

Thus, the Maharani's College became a full-fledged college 
by 1920 imparting higher education, leading to the university 
degree. Many lady students attained eminence through higher 


learning; the names of some of them are detailed below: 


Student Degree Occupation 

1. K.D. Rukminiamma B.A., 1906 Superintendent, 
Maharani Women's College, 
Mysore. 

Ze SYirangamma B.A. B.A., 1906 Head Mistress, 
Vani Vilas Institute, 
Bangalore. 

5. K. Subbamma B.A. B.A., 1908 Superintendent, 
Maharani's College, 
Mysore. 

4, Nagamma By Meds ley SOILS Asst. Mistress, 
Vani Vilas Institute, 
Bangalore, 

Oo. U. Abhayambal B.A. (Hons)1917 History Lecturer, 
Maharani'’s women's College, 

Mysore. 
6. Kamalamma Bikey LOL An Honorary Worker in 


the Mahila Samaj, 
Bangalore. 
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Student Degree Occupation 
7. AeT. Lakshama BA, - 39329 Asst. Mistress, 


Maharani's College on 
leave studying for M.A, 
on it at the Maharani's 
College, Mysore, 

8. Kanakalakshamma BoA., 1918 Studying for M.A. in 
Literature at the 
Manarani's College, 
Mysore. 


9. Miss Allen, L.M. and S. 


Passed the intermediate 
from the MaNarani's 
College in 1907. 


Source; Thomas, Denham, Report on the University of Mysore, 
2920; pp. 120-121. 


Education and Social Change 
Deaf and Dumb School 


A most notable and a progressive step which the 
Mysore Government took, nay the most humane act of the 
Government, was the extension of munificent benefits to the 


newly founded Deaf and Dumb School. 


Started in 1901, ‘by M. Srinivasa Rao (who was in the 
Mysore Educational Service), the school was initially in 
his own compound, with a single blind boy and 3 deaf mutes. 
An important aspect which throws light on the liberal 


attitude of the fonder in extending admission to all castes 
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and making it secular. Dewan P.N. Krishnamurthy and 

V.P. Madhav Rao also evinced keen interest in the progress 
of the School. H.J. Bhabha, the inspector General of 
Education, also extended support and appointed a government 
teacher to work in the school.” The School was patronised by 
the private and public citizens and students were trained 

in fine arts, industry, music, carpentry and weaving; in 


addition, reading and writing were also taught in the school. 


The liberal patronage, extending the benefits to all 
castes, resulted in increasing the number of students. 
Students came from all the districts and from the 


neighbouring province as well, 


Strength of the School” 


As the figures are varied and not available for all 
the years a few years only are listed to give an idea of 


the composite strength of the school. 


Iyysore Social Review, Vol.4, April, 1917. 


“my sore Government, The School for Deaf and Blind, 


p-l. 


° padmanabha A. Iyer, Modern Mysore: Impressions of 


apvastror, p. 8d. 
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06 (2 deaf girls)? 


61 (36 blind and 25 deaf)? 


Jain 

Lingayats 

Composite 
Goldsmiths 

strength of 


the schools 
Vaisyas 


{ 
{ 
{ 
Mohomedans f 
i 
Brahmins f 

{ 


Other high caste Hindus 


rength of the scNool increased. out of the 69 


students on the roll: (the Community-—wise composition was 


as follows): 


Thus, 
attitude and 


A hostel was 


14 Brahmins 
18 Vokkaligas 
ll Lingayats 
21 Hindus 
2 Depressed classes 


3 Others 


69 Total 


throughout, the School maintained a secular 
trained the students to earn a decent living. 


attached to the School in 1905 and a balanced 


‘ APPENDIX bh. “| 


», Table of Diet for the Scheel for Deaf and Blind Ne, Mysore. Ae: cert 
rt : ; 
Week days Marly er 3 lh a.m. Sp.u. | ne. | Bed tims oda as 
Buniday oe | Wheat vat exis Rin 0 ozs. a), fag? bittu,| Kosamberi, rice aca! Rice (5 oss.), carrot] Milk (8-4 oss.) " 
(3-4 oxs.), milk (d ozs. gojju, | curds (2-3 oz8.), one} buli-saru, curds. -? 
saru can el tomato. et 
Monday + | Maxi Keoru (94 oxs.),| Rice (6 oz0.), wheat roti | Kosambart, ragi an] Rice (60ss.), soppu buli, Do Tx 
milk (4 ope.) (3-4 ozs.), carrot tbovve,| jola bi-cuits(34oas.),| saru apd cur Ny 
saruandcurds. + one orange. f nag 
1 | Jola roti (34 ozs.), gt hogs ibittu,| Rosambarl, i dossis,] Rice (6 ozs.), onions Do rua I a 
chuscnted milk (4 ozs.) bail seru] (34 ozs. ), Piro roy dy wsru and eel 
payne curds. curds. . fete, rt ki oe 
; ; > A s4 
la .-- | Regi roti (34 ozs.),| Rice (5 oxs.), wheat | Kosambari, jola and | Rice (6 oss.), celery buli Do +2, 43 te oar 
wate a 1 (4 ozs.) ‘| chapatis (34 ozs),] rice (3-4 ozs. ye = and curds. ve (vr. owe 
Whea a Rice (Bore } meintte| Keane d | Rice (6 0ms.), soppa ball, Do . ir 
att t ab rice ice (6 oze }, a ri, Tire oD wor om. 2 a s J é »% 
Foaraiay (34 oxs.), doesis,| (34 ozs.), Aone curds (23 aad, one} saru and cu Ms 
? milk (4 ozs.) buli, aro and curds. tomato. , res re 
Frida ---| Wheat chapatis/ Rice (5 ozs), ragi bittu | Kosambart, rice idlis] Bice (6 0zs.), kootu, iat? ae = 
y ozs.), wit (3-4 ozs.), ae ya a (3-4 ozs. ), One orange. and curds. Fi et Ned 
’ (4 ozs.) saru 8 ‘curds. ‘ae : 7. 
| ‘Seturds --. | Ragi keeru (34 ozs.),] Rice (5 oz.), jola roti |Kosambari, wheat Rice of one, ), potato and «4 oe” haat 8; 
? oe (4 ozs.) (3-4 ozs. om} Bets p paint pelye. (3-4 ozs. : papeys. onions pelys, saru and : . mh 
oe: saru and cord : curds. "3 é art 
wag 
Nowe,—Ghee at § ounce per boy per meal for the afternoon and evening meals will be put into the rice while tt is cooked air iG ® 
will not be seperately served ute, we “ang 4 
Kosambari wi il be prepared alternately with green-gram and Bengal-gram. : , a y ae od Pret: ; 


f 


Geuxce Shr School Jor Drab and Blrind Las Mysore Bae * 


diet providea,? The school progressed mainly because of 
the support from private, and the public bodies and from 
especially the Mutts. Sringeri Mutt for instance, 


contributed every year ks.177.40.° 


Braille was adopted and select passages from the 
epics and the classic dramas were made available in Braille 


and written by the blind shemecl ves.” 


In the year 1906, a 
brailie writer was brought from the British and Foreign 
Blind Association, London, and was gifted to the school by 


Alice S. Armitage. 


Many Englishmen like E. Maconochie (Secretary to His 
Highness the Maharaja of Mysore,and W.W. Sparks helped the 
School to develop. The growth and development of the School 
mainly depended on the counselling ot these people who 
evinced keen interest. In the year 1927, when the Government 
took over the teaching department, the strength of the 
school was 66 boys and 7 girls. Though the Institution 


imparted co-education, 7 girls were shifted to the Vocational 


ibid. Table of diet for the School for deaf and blind 
boys. Mysore, p.14. 


“Mysore Government, The School for Deaf and Blind Boys? 
See also Indian Patriot, 2lst September, 1912. 


3" Deaf Dumb and Blind School", Bangalore Bulletin, 
June 13, 1906. 


Institute for women in 1932. The Government built a new 
school, and the Building was inaugurated by His Highness 
the Yuvaraja on 15th February, 1935. Though the problem of 
the defectives was not fully solved even as late as 1935, 
still Mysore's approach towards the unfortunate victims was 
at least a progressive and 'commendable step’, as her 
neighbouring states had not yet even thought of an 


institution of this kina, 


Education and Depressed Class 


Background 


The term depressed classes denotes the composition 
of Holeyas, Madigas, Lambanis, Voddcas, Korachas, Koramas, 
Hill tribes and animists. These communities did not enjoy 
any social status in Mysore either in the 19th century or 
even in the first half of the 20th Century. Their position 
remained static and very few were educated; and female 
education among them was indeed at its lowest ebb. While 
the Brahmin was the most advanced, the Madiga was the most 
backward in Mysore. At the bottom of the list stood the 


Vadda and the Holeya, with the percentage of Literacy at 


9 and 27 per thousand. * while other communities like 
Se eee ee eee ca aa a ae 


line Eduwacional Review, Vol. XXXI (1925), p. 670. 
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2 Review of the progress of Education in Mysore State 


during the period 1916-17 to 1921-22, p.60. 


Vaisya, Banajiga, and Mahratta, could, respectively, boast 
of 22, 20, 12 per 1000 population, the madiga and the Vadda 


were very backward. 


Similarly, the Holeyas were definetely backward 
educationally with a proportion of one per mille.* The 
reason for such backwardness, depended on various factors, 
such as the tradition of centuries, illiteracy, lethargical 
outlook, hostile attitude of the community, caste prejudices, 
eeeta) taboos, etc. In addition, the higher strata of the 
society, never allowed the weaker sections to loosen 
themselves from their shackles. In the process they became 
the slaves of the feudal society and its set-up. Theix 
dependencv on the higher echelons increased during the pre- 
Colonial days. Thus, Education of a section of the 
community was neglected by the ruling people too. Western 
education and missionary influence were to play an important 
role in transforming the attitudes of the elite with regard 
to the educational rights of the lower castes. Thus, the 
numerous castes which remained without any change in their 
outlook, gradually understood the implication of English 
education. Many social reformers took up the cause of the 
panchamas and championed their privileges. As a result, 


the prejudice which prevailed earlier slowly faded and the 


a ns 
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lipnaian Patriot, 94th March, 19134. 
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persistent efforts, of the social reformers and 
educationalists further helped in the resurgence of the 


depressed classes. 


The condition of the schools, and the environment of 
the institutions too were important, and it should not be 
surprising that these were grossly depressing. The 
experience of Dewan Visvesvaraya in this respect is 
significant when Ne paid a visit to a school at Sringeri. 


Light and air were insufficient anda did not permit the 


Dewan to stay there more than a minute, He asked the strength 


of the School and was dissatisfied very much after having 
been toid that only 68 girls attended the school, when the 
total population.of the District is 3000. “I write here 
painfully that poor girls of lower caste untouchables are 
not admitted. May I ask the inspecting officer whether 


they have taken any steps towards this question ?"* 


in the early stages the education of the depressed 
classes was mainly due to the efforts of the missionaries. 
Later, in 1890, the Government opened schools for the 
Holeyas. The two schools that were opened for the Holeyas 
were at Huskur and Narasapur. In 1891, two unaided 
schools were opened. The Government also considered the 


a 


1 indian Patriot, 24th March, 1913. 
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ibid. 
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appeal made by the Inspector-General of Education 

"J.J. Bhabha" for the exemption of fees to the depressed 
i es RN 

class;” this was initially done through the notification 


of 27th June, 1906. 


in spite of all these, not much progress was recorded 
in the schools, either those managed by the Government or by 
the Missionaries. ° Neither the attendance, nor the 
discipline was satisfactory. The salary of a teacher was 
only ks. three per month. The remark of the Inspector on 


the following three schools present a dismal picture. 


Reports of the Inspector 


(1) Holeyarahat Night School in Tumkur Hobli, Tumkur Taiuk 
D. Ismail (Teacher) 
Aided School ~ II Reading, working satisfactory 
Std. II Students: 5. One pupil could work satisfactorily 
Std..3 . fotal. LA. 
Infant Seven Read, write dictation and can repeat 
multiplication tables. 


Capable of improvement. 


1 Faucation File No.336 of 1905. 
The classes specified for exemption of fees for the 
following categories are (a) Holeyas, (b) Madigas, 
(c) Law aries, (d) Koraitras, (e) Koromas and 
(£) Naindas. 


“ educational File 266 of 6 (Serial 1-2), February 1907. 
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(2) weM. Night School in Holeyare Hatti Town Tumkur Hobli 


II Std. - 5 students, Reading was not satisfactory. 
I_ Std. - 3% students, had to wade through a passage 
li.fant - 3 students, reading was not satisfactory. 


The only boy in this class was fair in language, but 


weak in mathematics. 


(3) Holeyar Hatti Night School in Tumkur (Aided) 


II_ std. - 5 out of 12 on the roll, 6 are present; 
S ain II class 

I std. - 3 students, 3 in infant (A) 

Infant - 4 students. 


Four were absent in the fields and two had gone to jatras. 


There was only one teacher to manage all the classes. 


The salary was not attractive. 


All students are Holeyas (panchamas) and their 
deportment was not good. During the period 1900-1901, 
there were 34 government =rimary schools and $l aided 
schools with a strength of 2,201 boys and 322 girls. The 
strength in the subsequent years increased to 13,706 pupils 
of which 1,610 were girls and the number of institutions 


was 608, of which one.was, the Kannada High School at 


eer 


1 education File 266 of 1906. 
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Mysore, four were Anglo-vernacUlar-schools, six were 
Kannada Middle schools, and 597 were primary schools by 


1920-1921. 


The Panchama Middle School was converted into a 
Boarding School before 1915, and industrial training given 
to students. The strength of the students also increased 
from 30 to 55 in 1917-18. The industrial section attracted 
the students. By 1918, the school taught and prepared for 
the High School level in Kannada, © with English . = 
classes up’to the lower secondary grade. The strength —~ 
of the boarders increased steadily and, by 1920-21, there 
were 183 students, out of which nine were in High Schcol and 
174 in the Anglo-Vernacular class. One notable feature was 
that the Boarding school was managed -by a Panchama graduate 
and another was on the staff as well. The Boarding school 
brought out a Journal 'Adidravida patrike' and paid attention 
to the overall development of students. Yet another Panchama 
Boarding School was opened at Tumkur on 23rd August, 1918. 
Beginning with only 16 students, by 1921-22 it had 94 students, 
The average cost incurred was Rs.oO and As.8 per month. 

The Panchama Primary School started at Chikamagalur in 


1916 was converted into a Boarding School in 1918. 


-- 


1 Review of the Progress of Education in Mysore State during 


the period 1916-i7 to 1921-22, p.68. 
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There were 12 students for English education. The 
Third standard in English was the highest class taught and 
by 1921, there were 59 students. Government realised the 
need ‘or the segregation f the higher fom lower divisions. 
So a Boarding Home was started in Bangalore with 12 students 
and the boarders increased to 38 in 1924-26, By i915-16 
the Lambanis had 258 students, and three schools existed 
for Hill tribes, with 63 students. By 1920-21 they 
(Lambanis) had 40 schools with a strength of 670, but the 
number fell to 32 in 1921-22 and the strength came down 


to ol1o. 


Although the government gave a great impetus to the 
depressed classes between 1890-1920 there were occasions 
wien sOcial prejudice came to light and publicity but the 


Mysore goVernment always behaved with caution, 


Female Education 


Notwithstanding tl . high educatio: al status that women 
had in anc.ent India, their educational capabilities remained 
low even 11 modern times and consistently so. And Mysore 
was No exception to this. Both the level of literacy and 
the years spent at school were low. ‘They were married off 
early and, once married their education came to an end, 
though a few did continue their studies even after they 


were married. Also very few trained lady teachers were 
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se 
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available, and the text books were "framed with a view to 
the education of boys rather ghan of girls."1 "Practical 
agifficulties also existed which could not be solved by any 
recommendations of a Commission or even »y the zelous action 
of GoVernment but only by the growth of public opinion among 


the natives thensel ves. *“ 


Although the system of Zenana missions to educate 
native ladies did exist, they were looked upon with 
suspicion, due to fear of religious conversion. Thus, the 
whole line of duties of the woman consisted in ministering 
to the happiness to the man. She had complete control over 
the domestic economy in theory, but she was not provided with 
the means of sustaining her dignity, which consisted in the 
"cultivation of her mind and social progress.° Things 
changed when private and public citizens took interest in 
women's education in Mysore and, after Rendition (1881), 

a systematic attempt was made and the vital importance of 


female education was realised. 


15. Johnson, Abstract and Analysis of the report of the 


Indian Education Commission with notes and recommendations 
in ‘female edUcation', (1884), p.75. 


“ibid., p.96. 


Sr4rumal Venkatesh Rodda, Stri Shikshanada Avasyakatheyu 


Adara Shastriya Vivechaneyu. p, 2. 
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The first Kannada school for Girls was established 
by the London Mission in 1840.1 This was followed by a 
Hindu School for Girls in Bangalore. The impact of English 
education, and the liberal opportunities provided for female 
education was utilised by the high castes and female 
education progressed gradually. But English education was 
restricted exclusively to high caste females, for they alone 
had easy access to this. They took to English education 
seriously and gained educational advantages. The 
persistant efforts made by Ambil Narasimha Iyengar and 
M, Venkatakrishniah resulted in finding a caste girls school 
in 1881 in Mysore. They fought indirectly for the 
limitations imposed on women and strove hard to ameliorate 


the condition of women. 


Ambil Narasimha Iyengar may aptly be termed as the 
father, and also the greatest patron, of “Female Education 
in Mysore" .“ He was Durbar Bhakshi (a high official in the 
Government) and had the support of the first Dewan of Mysore 
C.V. RangacNarlu (1881-83). M. Venkatakrishniah 
championed the cause of female education and was influenced 


by C.V. Rangacharlu. M,. Venkatakrishniah practised what he 


1 suryanath Kamath (ed. ), Karnataka State Gazetteer, 


Part II »p.o78. 


eK, Subba Rao, Revived memories, p.284. 


‘preached. He assisted the Maharani Balika Pathasale. It 
is interesting to note that Puttalakshamma, wife of 

M, Venkatakrishntah, joined the School after her marriage 
and was well versed in Sanskrit, Kannada and English. She 
became an Assistant Teacher subsequently and, on request 
from the superintendant of the Balika ‘Patashala, she 
delivered a speech on July 5th; 1890, at the Town Hall, 
-Mysore on "Female EdUcation" which was presided over by 
Chanchal Rao Pantulu CIE, Maharaja's Council member, Many 
children who had encountered difficulties in pursuing 
education were inspired by Puttalakshamma. Thus, 
Puttalakshamma's entry to the school facilitated several 
high caste married girls to take to education seriously 


even after marriage. 


Table : Showing the progress of women's education in the 
School of My sore” 


4 


No, .0f Tote 


Year Government Aided Unaided Total pupils cost 

1869-1870 5 28 ~ 33 2071 32547 
1879~1880 14 57 se 65 3Q28 40180 
1889-1890 19 45 8 72 5805 67810 
1899-1900 ~=138 75 2 215 11678 146213 
1909-1910 192 83 8 283 21886 233303 


— 


Le sow Pattalakshammanavaru", Vidyadayini, Vol.7, No.2 (March 


1899) p.56; see also P.R. kamiah, Dayasagara M. 
Venkatakrishnaiah, p.12. 


© Review of progress _ in the Mysote State, 1911-16, p.8l. 


While on the one hand female education was 
progressing it led on the other hand, to inequalities as 
well. There were some groups in the society, who were in 
a better position to gain from the process of modernisation, 
However, this lopsided development did not last long and 
the centre of gravity shifted gradually from Ce ee to 


other castes as well. 


The Maharani's Caste School never allowed students 
of other castes. This resulted in discontentment. And 
even among the non-Brahmins, several families favoured 
education for girls. B, Puttiah's sisters joined the 
Maharani's School, although they belonged to the Vokkaliga 


community, as they came from a “respectable family".” 


B. Nanjamma and B. Indiramma not only got a 
scholarship of Rs.15 and 10 (per month) in the School, but 
pursued the higher education. Indiramma was the first 
woman graduate among the Vokkaligas (1924). She went to the 
Leeds University (England) to qualify for a Diploma in 
Education in 1928 and returned to India with an M.A. degree 
in “Adult Education" and after returming to India occupied 


a 


15, Puttiah was a leading figure in Bangalore and was the 
first superintendant of Government printing press and was 
the first secretary of Vokkaligara sangha and subsequently 
edited che Vokkaligara Patrika from 1907. 


© Radhakrishna, Nanna Tande, p.16. 
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important positions in the Department of Education. she 


was the first Lady Mayor of Bangalore in 1960 (Ja. 25th), 


Others too distinguished themselves in the field of 
education. Mrs. K, Subbamma, an assistant mistress of the 
Maharani's College, who passed the B.A. examination in 
English won the Grigg medal (1908): another student of the 
same institute, Sundaramma (a native of Bombay) passed the 
Sanskrit branch of the pandit's examination, the first one 
to do so. There was also the instance of the successful 
Contre of a lady candidate from the Bangalore commercial 
school passing the theory and practice of commerce. aAmbil 
Narasimha Iyengar, appropriately named another woman graduate 
as ‘Vivekashalini' - for she not only passed from the 
MaNarani's College, but later became editor of a Tamil 


newspaper. 


Since the establishment of the Mysore Representative 
Assembly the Maharani's School was the greatest 
contribution.° The Prince of Wales was so pleased when 
he paid a visit to the school. He expressed his intention 


"of informing the Queen of the progress of the Model school.*"4 


1) akshminarasamma, Nanu Kanda Indiramma, p.76. 


“vrittanta Patrike, 10th September 1903, 


° sharma kao, Ten Years of Native Rule in Mysore, p.1o. 
4\arasimha Iyengar, Female Education _in Mysore, p. 130. 
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Though the recurrence of plague affected the strength of the 
School, it was only for a brief while. Despite the 

external troubles, two students of the school, “Srirangamma 

and Rukminiamma/ both belonging to orthocox families passed 

the B.A. Examination of Madras University in 1906. This was 
a milestone in the history of female education in Mysore, 

In 1908 as stated earlier, a stUdent passed the Mysore 


pandits examination in Sanskrit, the first time that a 


female student attained such a distinction. 


Table : Progress of the Percentage of Female Education in 


Mysore” 
Percentage of increase over 
Years No.of girls the number of the previous 

year 
1886-87 Oo144 S.4 
1887-88 o80l1 ae 
1888-89 6070 4,6 
1889-90 8057 Pan 
1890-91 10025 24.4 


rr ce | mw en ee es ee 


‘Savey were presented with Khillats by Her Highness the 
Maharani as a token of royal appreciation. The Khillats 
consisted of a rich Sari and a pair of costly gold 
bangles set with diamonds and rubies - a mark of great 
honour shown on very rare occasions at an Indian Court. 


United India and Native States, November 24, 1906. 


* Report on the Administration of Mysore, 1886-87 to 
1890-91. | 
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In 1885-86, there were 12 middle schools, 43 primary 
schools, and 3,554 pupils. In addition, 1,189 girls 
studied in the boys' schools giving a total strength of 
4,743. In 1890-91, there were 18 middle and 79 primary 
schools for girls with a total strength of 6,844. Besides, 
the pupils of girls' schools, there were 3,133 girls reading 
in Boys’ schools and 48 girls in the Training Department of 
the MahNarani's Girls School, giving a grant total of 10,025 


girls. 


Dewan Seshadri Iyer often expressed his view that 
"Female education cannot become firmly established in the 
country until the people begin to look upon the education 
of their girls, whether children or adults, as much necessary 
and obligatory as that of their boys. The best way of 
securing this result in the infancy of female education is 
to leave as much as possible to the intelligence and 


sympathetic guidance of local committees."* 


The setting up of local committees was important 
from the point of view of creating public opinion friendly 
to the education of women of every village school. The 
Government order No. C. No. 223-41 (Educational), dated 


29th May, 1893 was ordered to be placed under a committee 


1 robert H. Elliot, Gold, Sport, and Coffee Planting in 


Mysore, p.70. 
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composed of three to five leading men of the village who 


were likely to evince interest in the progress of the 


school. Most of the running of the schools came under the 
purview of the committee. The work of appointing committees 
continued in 1893-94 also. MThe local committees were given 


powers to refuse admission to any girl or to discharge 

any pupil, and were giVen a free hand in making appointments 
and promotions; as well, The overall supervision was left 
in the hands of the committees. But even the reformed 
committees did not function within the limitation laid dow 
by the Government, with the result their constitution was 
changed and they were now called Board of Visitors. But 
the ineffective functioning of the Board resulted in the 
formation of a strong committee again with full powers and 
this functioned fatietacbariiy > Dearth of trained lady 
teachers hampered the progress of female education. The 
Home Education Classes started for grown-up ladies and run 
for many years in Tumkur was closed in 1914-15, mainly 
because of the apathy of the public. Though the government 
lent sUpport for conducting home Education classes for 
women, (the amount of grant being Rs.10-12 per year per 
student) the advantage was not being utilised. As to the 


classes themselves, “there iS no guarantee of their 


] 


Ie eview of the progress in Mysore State 1911-16, p. 84. 
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permanence, as they more or.less depend for their existence 
on the continuance of the personal enthusiasm or interest 


of individual winteanken > 


The Mahila Seva Samaj, Bangalore (19133, which came 
into existence as an unaided institution, maintained Home 
Education classes managed by an efficient group of ladies. 
The Mysore Widow's Home, which was started in 1907, 
provided great encouragement to womens‘ education to some 
extent and was attached to the Maharani's College. Students 
were drawn from the different parts oi the State. Sant/ S&S, 
Rangamma managed the institution overall while the general 
management of the Home was entrusted to a committee. The 
composition of students who studied in the ‘widows Home' 
presented a curious mixture of different age groups. The 
average number of students varied between 34 and 45. In 1912, 
there were 42 students. Out of then there were 28 were 


widows, ll married women and three unmarried girls. 


Number related to Age- 


4 less than 12 years 
9 Between 12 and 16 years 
20 Between 16 and 25 years 


9 Between 25 and $0 years 


| Review of the progress in Mysore State 1911-16, p.84. 
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Boarders came from different parts of Mysore and 


outside 3; 


Mysore District is 
Bangalore - 
Bellary 1 
Hindupur 1 
Chitradurga 1 


Thus, the 'Home' provided an opportunity to “young 
unfortunate widows, to seek the benefits of education as a 


means to make themselves useful members of the society. "2 


Technical Education 


When the professional cccupations demanded more and 
more specialized knowledge, Mysore realised the need for 
technical education. ‘the earlier avenues of training for 
employment were found to be no longer effective, with the 
result practical training in schools and colleges become 
essential. The school of Engineering, which was started in 
1862, though intended to train men for engineering, did not 
last long and was closed down in 1884. kao Bahadur Arcot 
Ramaswamy Mudaliar started a school in the Civil Military 


Station at Bangalore and till such time that the Government 


1a omens' Education in Mysore", The Indian Economic 


Conference Handbook, 1928, p. 155. 
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started a Technical school. It was the only school 
imparting technical education. The first Industrial School 
was started at Hassan by the Government, in 1889. In 1892, 
Mysore too got a school. But syStematic edUcetion did not 
exist, though the number of scholars and schools increased. 
A high level committee under the stewardship of Sir M. 
Visvesvaraya was set up and accordingly the Government took 
the decision of oubanl sanene institutions for engineering, 
commercial and industrial education. The government 
sanctioned, in May, 1918, a Mechanical Engineering school 
at Bangalore, the formation of the Chamarajendra Technical 
Institute, Mysore, and the Government Commercial School at 


Bangalore.? 


Carpentry, smithy, weaving, rattan work, knitting, 
sewing, lacquer work, shoemaking, work carving and metal 
work were taught in the Industrial School. Students were 
provided with liberal scholarships to pursue education in 
the Technical Institute, Mysore. But the School strength 
did not rise. Between 1916-17 and 1921-22 there were 27 
schools and 1709 students in 1916-17, and the number was 
actually reduced to 24 schools, and 1,051 students in 


1921-22. 


ee a 


1 Review of the Progress of Education in Mysore State during 
the period ISl]6-17 to 1921-22, p. 95. 
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Table : Number of Schools and Strength 


OS No aS ee oS ee RS Ea 


No. of strength 
Years schools- Girls Total Boy s of Total 
boys girls 
1916-17 24 ) at 1,505 204 1,709 
1917-18 22 4 26 2417 210 1,627 
1918-19 22 4 26 1,426 214 1,640 
1919-20 23 4. 27 1,239 171 1,410 
1920-21 20 3 20 1,051 130 1,181 
1921-22 20 4 24 902 149. See 


Source ; Review of the progress of Educaticn in the My sore 
State during the period 1916-17 to 1921-22, p.95. 


The Chamarajendra Technical Institute had an 
industrial section, which had a saw mill and began 
constructing a seasoning kiln so as to remove the difficulty 


of securing seasoned and cut timber. 


The strength of the School in 1921-22 was 271 of 


which there were 


7 Europeans 
12 Lingayats 
13 Native Mristians and 
124 other high caste Hindus. The others included 
oo Mohammadans 


45 Brahmins 
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The school admitted people of all communities. 
There were separate weaving and carpentary schools and some 


were sent for special training to Mysore and Trichinopoly. 


The Industrial School for girls gave great impetus to female 


education and prepared them for occupation and self support. 
The Maharani's College trained students, for knitting, 
sewing and needle work, there were eight wnole-time and 

27 part-time students in the Maharani'’s College. The 
“Wesleyan Mission Orphanage at Hassan and the St. Ignatius 
Girls Industrial School at Mysore were the two other places 
where female students had training. These two schools had 
a strength of 108 and 82, respectively.? Due to the 
shortage of trained women teachers who could impart 
Ingustrial education, a Central Industrial Class was 
started at Vani Vilas institute and poor grown-up females 


took advantage of the opportunity. 


1 preview of the Progress of Education in Mysore State during 
the period 1916-17 to 1921-22, p.97. 
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School teachers were deputed for pedagogic training 
in these skills. The subjects taught were drawing, painting, 
rattan work, and embroidery. There were four schools by 
1921 and 149 students studied there. The Educational 
Memoranda laid down that Sloyd or manual training could be 
introduced so that students could avail themselves of such 
manual training along with the general syllabus. Commercial 
education acquired prominence during this period and 
4 commercial schools were started - 2 Government and two 
aided : (a) Bangalore Government Commercial School, : 

(b) Chamarajendra Technical Institute, (c) Aided Commercial 
School, Bangalore, (d) Hardwicks Commercial School, Mysore. 
395 students took the course and, out of them, 12 were girls. 
Banking and currency, book-keeping and accounts, commercial 
correspondence, shorthand, typewriting, political economy, 
Mahratti and Kannada were taught in the School. Although 
the Vernacular Commercial Schools were a seas boon to the 
business ceinhinntey, the response was not very encouraging, 
with the result that the government closed down the school, 
in Chintamani, Tirthahalli, Devangere, and Nanjanagud., But 
the. English medium schools somehow found a more encouraging 
response and High Schools managed the commercial subjects. 
With the closure of the vernacular sections, there were 


166 students in 19p1~22." 
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dreview of the Progress of Education in Mysore State durin 
the period ste-i? to 1921-22, p.1Oe. 
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Indian Institute of science, 1911 


The Indian Institute of Science owes a deep debt of 
gratitude to the founder, Jamshedji Nusservanji Tata, 
Fifty yards from the entrance, a beautiful monument the 
statue of J.N. Tata, attracts the visitor. The Memorial 


Tablet bears the following inscription ; 


JAMSHETJI NUSSERVANJI TATA, 
PAKSI CITIZEN OF BOMBAY, 
BORN MARCH 3, 1839 


DIED MAY 19, 1904, 


TO HIS FORESIGHT AND PATRIOTISM 
THE INDIAN INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE, 
BANGALORE OWES ITS ORIGIN 
AND TO HIS MUNIFICENCE 

A GREAT PART OF ITS ENDOWMENT 
AS A DISTINGUISHED 
CAPTAIN OF INDUSTRY 

AND PATRON OF EARNING, 
HE PRESENTED THE BENEFITS 
TO HIS COUNTRY 
OF ADVANCED RESEARCH IN 
SCIENCE, ARTS AND INDUSTRIES 
AND FOUNDED THIS INSTITUTE, 


THE FIRST OF ITS KIND IN INDIA 
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THIS STATUE 
OF ITS FOUNDER 
WAS EKECTED IN 
1916 
BY 
THE COUNCIL OF THE 


INDIAN INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE, 2 


J.N. Tatas by 1891, was a rich industrialist of 
Bombay, and had already organised a scheme by which Parsee 
youths could be sent to England to qualify for the higher 
branches of learning. He also believed in the Economic 
independence of the country, which, according to him, could 
be achieved through Western education and technical training, 
He was serious and formulated a plan to start a Research 
University in India. He set apart a portion of his wealth 
for this purpose, and announced his scheme on 28th September, 


1898. Tata, on his own, set apart for the Institute or a 


\ 


1 indian Institute of Science, Bangalore, 1911-1923, p. 1l. 
(Ganapati Iyer Collection, Karnataka State Archives, 
Bangalore). 


*3.N, Tata had some personal ties in Bangalore. Mr. Bhabha 
the Inspector-General of Education was his friend. In 
1898 Dorabji Tata married Mr. Bhabha's daughter'Mehrbai' 
who was educated’in English and was good at Sport. 


F.R. Waeyris, Jamshetji Nusserwanji Tata, p.137. 
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University to be started an amount to the tune of 
Rs.50,00,000. He planned to start four branches; 

(1) Scientific and Technical Department, (2) Medical 
Department, (3) Philosophical and (4) Edi cational Department. 
The initial expenditure was ks.15 lakhs. With the assistance 
of a provincial committee nominated by himself and presided 
by the Vice-Chancellor, Justice Candy of Bombay University, 
the scheme was laid before Lord Curzon, on December 31, 1898, 
the day after his arrival in India. Lord Curzon sympathetically 
heard the committee's request. But, soon after negotiations 
began, Tata realised that neither from the Native princes, 
nor from the public, support could be enlisted. "There was 

a general indifference when it came to a question of putting 
over ones hand into one's purse, "+ The "Mysore Government 
was willing to devote five lakhs of rupees on certain 
conditions; but that was the only solitary exception," 

"the only oasis in the bleak, unfruitful desert of Indian 


public apathy." : 


Between 1900-1901 Tata's proposals were 
examined and Sir William Ramsay, who visited India at the 
invitation of Tata's Committee, and Col. Clibborn (Sir 
David) Orme Masson were placed on deputation by the 


Goverment of India. 


1A. W-dia, Jamshedji Nussorwanji Tata, p. 38. 
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The Government of Mysore, through her Dewan, 
Seshadri Iyer, ™ placed at the disposal of the governing 
body 371 acres in Bangalore, and Rs.5 lakhs towards initial 
expences. Shortly after he publication  .f the Report, to 
Prof. Orme Masson and Col. Clibbons, the Mysore Government 
informed the provincial committee that they proposed to 
place before them ks.30,000 for 10 years, and, subsequently, 
increased the annual subsidy to ks.50,000 without limit of 
time. The Government of India agreed to pay Rs.30,000 to 
the Institute. A general agreement was arrived at regarding 
the organization of the Institute and to the management, but 
before the final decision took place, J.N. Tata died in 
Europe on May 19, 1904. The realisation of the dream of 
J.N. Tata however did not take more than six years. 
Sir D.J. Tata and R.J. Tata, sons of J.N. Tata, at once 
gave consent to make arrangements for the transfer of the 
endowment. The GoVernment of India moved the Secretary of 
State to invite the assistance of the Royal society in 
nominating as Director Dr. Morris W. Tra\ers who was 
appointed to the post in 1906. He consulted immedi ately 
the sons of J.N. Tata, and an order was signed on May 27, 


1909. 


*® Dewan Seshadri Iyer discussed several items, and took 
keen interest in Tata's proposals as early as 1895. He 
had suggested that Bangalore would be the ideal place 
for the New Institute. 
op.cit. ’ p.1335. 
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The first batch of students was admitted to the 
Department of General Chemistry, Applied Chemistry ana 
Electrical Technology on July 24, 1911. In September, the 
Department of Organic Che istry was open. u. By 1914, 
General Chemistry and Organic Chemistry were combined and 


Bio-chemistry was also started. 


The Indian Institute of science gave an opportunity 
-for young and talented Indian youths to equip themselves 
and assume higher responsibilities and contribute to the 
economic growth, It became a premier institution in the 
country, when such training was not in existence in many 


parts of India. 


Till the famous Halifax Dispatch (1854), Mysore did 
not have a regular system of education, although the Raja's 
free school was started in 1832. But the Rendition brought 
the Mysoreans in close touch with the rulers. The impact 
of the English language was felt in Mysore and, very soon, 
there emerged an elite group which imbibed Western ideas. 
The dewans who shaped the destiny of Mysore were all 
western-oriented, and therefore English education assumed 
priority. The missionaries were also responsible for 


spreading English Education. 


Elementary education did not assume much importance 
and many villages did not at all have schools with the 


result, that the masses remained ignorant. Moreover, there 
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was paucity of funds to start schools in villages and a 
dearth of trained teachers as well. ‘The drift towards 
English Education and job opportunities resulted in the 
closu.e of Bhashojjivini athasala, whic. was started to 
foster Kannada Scholarship. The Bhashojjivini Pathasala was 
sUpported by the Highness. Although the Bhashojjivini 
Pathasala gave a fillip to the native language, it was 
forced to mé€rge with the normal school. The situations of 
schools improved to a certain extent. However wen Sir M. 
Visvesvaraya became the Dewan of Mysore. The Dewan in 
accordance with the wishes of his Highness inaugurated the 
Economic Conference in 1911, which gave a fillip to primary 
education. The Economic Conference rightly expressed the 
view that Primary Education should be extended and alloted 
two lakhs of rupees to implement the schemes. The education 
committee recommended 1000 elementary schools and also 
recommended the imp rovement of the existing ones. Employment 
of men trained in normal schools as inspecting officers and 
teachers, establishment or a Boarding School at Mysore and 
Bangalore for Panchmas, creation of better facilities to. 
women, employment of women teachers, though did not 

solve the problem of unemployment to a certain extent 
increased the literacy level. The free primary Educational 


, 


Regulation passed in 1913, and the creation of the Mysore 
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University for higher learning during the regime of 
Dewan Visvesvaraya are some of the notable steps in 


which Mysore can be said to have been a lead among the 


Nativ® States. 
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CHAPTER 3% 
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Although the quantum of 14 


Kannada between 1881-1920 is Vast, 


any clue to the social condition of the period. 


terature produced in 


none Of them provides 


At are either translations or themes developed from legends 


and epics; the exception Kbcd. is of cotrse-of the two novel: 


written by M.s, Puttunna. So, in 
Kannada literary works as useful 


the social “structure: and: unravel? 


considering certain 
basic tools in delitBeating 


tng thé: complex process of 


modernisation of Mysore, there are certain basic handicaps. 


In the first place, the society i 
point of view of the upper castes 


whom we have taken for analysis b 


S viewed largely from the 


rex ec 


Most of Ae 


» Since—almost—all writers 


clong to the higher caste. 


ft is quite likely that a different perspective would emerge 


Lf a Fepteseptative sampling from 
castes were available which, unfo 
Therefore, any such study has a ¢ 


Looking from the point of view of 


fall within the purview of the' pe 


the writings of other ™ 
Hoerte- 
rtunately S84 not possibte, 


endency to be partisan, 


the upper castes which 


Se 


riod, the society appeared 
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to be changing slowly with small but significant inerementat 
GS SUV 
benefits. Economic minima * not portrayed. anywhere. t{nuevet/ | 


(_ the hidden wisdom in social process seems to be beneficent. 
! 


M.S. Puttanna's "Madidunno Maharaya, Navaratna Rama 


Rao's Kelawnenapugalu, Gorur Ramaswamy Iyengar's 
and 


Bylahalli sarve, Namma Urina RKasikaru, Mastiwenkatesha 
ow 

Iyengar's three-volume autobiography 'Bhava' and manymore 

authoratitative works remain valuable in assessing the 


iok 
gradual change which came about in this EoGSn. They record 


2 no disruption of the social order arising out of modern 
sip a hata 


development. ° 


Social and Cultural Life as Depicted in Kannada 
Contemporary Literature 


Unquestionable acceptance of social norms seems to 
have pervaded the society. A sense of optimism and contentmen. 


seems to be equally prevalent. Tradition and customs 


continue without much change. The impact of economic 


development is scarcely noticed and British supremacy is 


ae | er ae 
unquestioned. Loyalty to Pie house is conspicuous, and 
eee 
unguestionableobedience is_seen as desirable. An opening , 


in Government, the greatest ‘employer, is regarded as a wiSe | 


step, for industries then were in infancy. "It often become S 


: 
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a subject of dissatisfaction if it cannot be attained, "2 
Despite the fact that patriotism and obedience were 
preferred to liberty, yet traces of undaunted courace by 


Indian Civil Servants are also visible. 


The following conversation substantiates the attitude 


of the British Bureaucracy : 


N. Rama Rao > Jt am @f? Amildar, May I know if I am 


speaking to the Deputy Commissioner. 


Deputy Commissioner ; You Jolly well are, damn you, what the 


hell do you think you are doing. 


N. Rama Rao _ 3 There is no need to swear at me, I did 
not know you were arriving so early. 
Your clerks told me you would not be 


coming till evening. 
Deputy Commissioner : That is damned lie. 
The white Saheb asked Navaratna Rama Rao how long he 


had been working as 'Amildar' and said that he was too young 


to take up the Amildar position. 


abstract and Analysis of the Report of the Commissioner 


appointed by Lord Ripon to inquire into the state of 


Education in India, 1882-83, pp. 301-304. 
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Rama Kao replied; "If you want me to answer your question, 


you must express regret for what you had said a Litexé 


“You swore at me for no reason at all and called me damned 


liar. I an a gentleman and claim to be treated like one. 
It refuse to take any notice of you, unless you apologise. 


“The Deputy Commissioner apologised to Mr. Navaratna Rama 


Rao unconditionally." 


While the King and the Diwan were spatially distant, 
their presence and charisma were present and was accepted. 
The Mysore Civil Service Examination was ‘started in 1891'” 
to encourage and attract young talented boys. Many young 


candidates entered the Mysore Civil Service with high hopes. 


Civil Service 
Kee Certhranad , YK enivic2 oR WEAR, 
The bulk of the Mysoreans thought that it was a mere 
clever device to flood the higher ranks of the Service by 
importing men from abroad and to that extent preventing 
qualified young men in the State from rising to high positions. 
Sheshadri Iyer wanted to increase the number of’ natives in the 


Mysore Civil Service and the State was far ahead of British 


the rc Hetampenaroaae p. 126, 


“Re Ort of the First Competitive Examination for 
Administration into the Mysore Civil Service, 1892, 
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India in inaugurating several new departments. He appointed 
an important Confidential Committee and almost all the 
members unanimously agreed with the Dewan, though several of 
them criticised him behind his back. "If they had boldly 
written their dissenting minutes, the examination (189]) 


might not have been instituted." 2 


Many young candidates, who had passed the Civil 
Service Examinations were posted as probationary officers 
on the understanding that they would be promoted as Asst. 
Commissioners in due course. (This was an understanding, 
though not a rule). In 1905, the rules were amended and 

Mow eves 
the age limit was raised from 25 to 30; but,—s*4ll, on the 
basis of requisite qualification and experience, promotions 
were granted. Though, on paper, such a mle existed, the 
main intention of introducing the examination seemed to be 
to encourage outsiders for the post.” The Diwan expected 
implicit obedience from the subordinates. The promotion of 
a candidate depended on the whims of the Diwan which 
sometimgd resulted in denying promotion to candidates. 
Occasionally, posts were created to fill in a candidate 


with official influence. Thus he eer a ee 


throughout. 


a Subba Rao, kevived Memories, p. 350. 
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The centre of economic, educational as well as 
political gravity seemed to be in Madras and the continuous 
influx of large number of Madrasis to key positions resulted 
in increasing nepotism, wath the result t at the local 
talents suffered. Recommendation by higher authorities 
carried more weight and at times the posts of Assistant 
Probationgy were created in order to help an influential 
candidate, Gey the result merited students sufecbed, # 

Not of wastage seems to have been involved in official 
visits; whenever the Amildar went on official tour his 
personnel incluaea ¥a\ secretary, Clerk, Feons trca®) 


Tank Inspector, and Work Inspectory Their needs were taken 


care of by the head of the village as long as they were 
stationed. For months, the Jamabandi would be on, the 
strain on the village would be too much to bear, and the 
Treasury would be practically empty after the official 
visit. But the bureaucratic attitude of the Civil 
Servants was starkingly visible. “It is the business of 
the village to provide; we have come on tieir work, not on 
our work."” Government servants from the highest to the 
lowest commanded high respect and they were conscious of the 


fact that they wielded influence and were near to the Seat 


of Power. 


rson who is around with the Assistant Commissioner. 


lua. Iyengar, Bhava part I, p.406. 


2 ag ec Rao, Ker avafienapugaly p. 67, 
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Ss 
s\ow% 
eo prod? 
—\ Mysore-Madrassi Conflict 


The patronage extended to Madragis reached alarming 


proportion during the reign of Diwan Seshadri Iyer, 


ape OOSYT -“ bt 
Official posts were . filled by the Madrassis. The \ \| f 
first two Dewans C. Rangacharlu (1881-83) and Seshadri | AAT 


Iyer (1883-1901) wielded much influence in the Durbar and , 


imported Madrassis./~ Those who were able to accept and 
appreciate Rangacharlu's policies were not prepared to 
accept that of his successor Seshadri Iyer who was called 
as “an alien Dewan". So the continuous influx of Madrassis 
to white collared posts resulted in not only nepotism and 


favouritism but also in repeated conflicts. The most 
VAM 7 CHAN A 
outspoken critic of the ap foggy oh Se hake M. Venkatakrishniah 


who headed the Mysore Carty.” "No domestic misfortunes, no 
public threats, no pecuniary losses could make him swerve 


from what he believeg rightly Or wrongly to be his 


we 


conviction. Even after the death of Seshadri Iyer, the Cons ict 


riv continued betweenthe two-parties and subsided to 


f 


a certain extent when P.N. Krishnamoorthy assumed the role 
of Dewanship. However, P.N. Krishnamoorthy's “dlevation is 


a standing vindication of the claims of Mysoreans and an 


example of the unerring generosity of the Mysore family."* 


’ 


ee LL LL LLL DLO 


PD A. Ramiah, Dayasagara M. Venkatakrishniah, p. 2. 


aK. Subba Rao, Revived Memories, p.399. 


Sibid., p. 400. 
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(\e Ia | € oss 


\ = procure ae 5 tat position was regarded as 
prestigious and it Weplndea on the influence and recommen- 
dations of the Dewan.? Madrassis were considered as superior 
in intelligence and work. For any official post, a Madrassi 
was always preferred to a Mysorean. Positions were secured 
on the basis of influence. The heastartdete feature of a 
Madrassi was not his brain or intelligence but his capacity 
to use influence over his sUperiors and his implicit 
obedience, and as—far—as-possible exhibiting talent wherever 
necessary (perhaps;—these-qualities, an average Mysorean 
laeked). The Madrassis who had occupied positions in 

Mysore had great—unity,bet no affinity towards Mysore. 

Among the makers of Modern Mysore, we may recall the 

notable services rendered by the Mysereans like, 

"M.N. Krishna Rao, Visveswariah, and H.V. Nanjudiah who 


. : ; : 24 
were in fio way inferior to any Madrassi.” 
women 


Although women enjoyed respect and were treated well, 


bir did not enjoy equal status with men. The structure of 


| 


lv avaratna Rama Rao, though had passed the Mysore Civil 
Service Examination was not promoted to the post of 
Deputy Commissioner during the regime of Dewan V. P. 
Madhav Rao as he had incurred the displeasure of the 
Dewan, N. kama Rao, Kela enapugalu, p. 431. 


“ipid., pp.21-24, 265, 267. 
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the Hindu Joint Family in a community is as perplexing as 
it is complicated. The Hindu joint family, one of the 
oldest social institutions, seems to have given absolute 

power over the lives and liberties of all other members of 
SEE OSE Bie. 3 aa f 

tne family. This is depicted in the novel “Madiddunno 


Maharaya by M.S. Puttanne, 


In a Joint family, there are certain advantages.as 
welt. The advantage of pooled labour, immediate help to 
tide over a crisis, joint celebrations which are economical; 
and above all better prospects of marriage for what mattered 
was family background. Despite their advantages, 

} centrifugal forces were inevitably built up, so that every 


family sooner or later succumbed and breached the ideal. 


Free love between husband and wife was restricted and 
smothered by the cross influences of a number of individuals 
not strictly belonging to the family. Dignity of freedom 
was absent, and wat was expected was absolute obedience. 
The same sentiments are expressed in Masti Venkatesha 
Iyengar's Mosarina Mangamma.* But a slight departure from 


bondage to freedom is visible in the story. 


Indira,“ a novel written in 1908 by Kerur Vasudevacharya, 
centres around traditional values and modernity. The impact 
A 

¢ —1y.v. Iyengar, Mosarina Mangamma, p. 91. 


eK, Vasudevacharya, Indira, p. 4. 
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of English education, and the deep-rooted religious 
sentiments and internal conflicts, are portrayed and the 
novel focuses on the problem of widow re~marriage and 


child marriage, but does not offer any p¥actical suggestion. 


The position of the Hindu widow in the society was 
deplorable. she was cl peal hat aa and opposed. Because 
of her ignorance and |weakness, she was helpless and was an 
object of curse in the society. The society ostraicised her 
presence, and, often, a child widow was forced to shave her 
head after the death of the husband. Though perhaps the 
sYstem had started during the medieval Rees de was continued 
and was prevalent among the Hindus. The widow was often 
under the care of the head of the family, whose word was 
final. The WGow's presence was often considered as 

Ceskvrhu 
inauspicious on auspicious-oceasions. Instances of young 
widows committing suicide on account of the illtreatment 
met in the family were very common. The family priest 
resented the presence of a widow. Without taking the 


consent of the young widow the head of the family took the 


decision to shave Sundari's heaa.- 


Despite the fact that the change in the society was 


very slow, stilt reformist tendencies are visible as is 


, 


depicted in the novel of 'Indire'.” 


dow a Venkataramiah, Sundari, p.48. 


eR, Kalyanamma, Indire Athava Nirbhagyavante, p. 80. 
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Religious sanction for remarriage was considered 
essential. Even after obtaining the religious sanction, 
the Hindu society often opposed such marriages. Therefore, 
extraordinary courage was required to oppose the public. 
But cases of widow remarriages were present in Southem 
India, as for example when the reformist association haa 
started under the august leadership of G. Subramania Iyer. 
He set an example by giving in marriage his daughter who 
had been widowed at an young age. Dewan Bahadur Raghunath 
Rao also played an important role and wrote a book entitled 

of Waeaba Vidhigalannu, Bodhisuva Aryadharmashastra (1892), 
of Chapter II in the book explains the possibility under which 


widow marriage could be performed ; 


(a) A child widow could be married if the marriage was not 
consummated at the time of thé husband's death. Such 


a Marriage could be performed under Vedic rites. 


(b) If the marriage is consummated, she should marry 


without vedic rites. 


K. Subbarao, Revived Memories, p. 199. 

At the time G. Subramania Iyer set the example he had 
to bear the brunt of the opposition. But he never 
wavered. He willingly bore all the exactions and 

; humiliations, to-whtch-htis changed social position 
subsected to—him-* 


jw 
pC 


5 ap: 


2) 4 


Though the Shastras had accepted widow remarriage, : 
the traditional society had not accepted. it and the:pruct.c> 
Was not in vogue.* Indire, though widowed at an early 


age, married Sundaresha, -ecording to Brakma Samaj rites. 


Marriage; Social inequality, based on birth and prohibition 
in regard to marriage continued to be in force. Various 
sub-castes existed and each claimed superiority over the 
other, with the result that marriage ~utside the community 
was not respected. Dining was restricted to members within 
the community; thus the division of sub-castes restricted 
social movement and each sub-group remained an alien to the 
other groups. Development of social feeling was strained 


que to the rigidity of caste systen. 


Arranged marriages were very common, and usually the head 
of the family arranged the marriage. Often, marriage 
provided an opportunity to solve difference of opinion 

in the community, and the bond of friendship in the 


community was strengthened. 


Dowry which iS a social evil, was prevalent. In 
extreme cases, it resulted in death or suicide of an infant, 


Infant and child marriages were in vogue, and those who did 


+> Kalyanamma, iIndire, p. 102. 
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not confirm to this were ostracised.* Religious ostracism 
was prevalent, and the middle class was vexed with the 
problem of orthodoxy and Dowry. T.P. Kailasam had envisaged 
a socialistic pattern of society, whereir there would be 

no unequals, and Rexe in this Poot en eee to a certain 
extent was successful in the portrayal of the ethos of 


contemporary society. 


\ 


Prostitution was prev¥lent and was practised. Secial 


and economic necessity—gave—rise to the problem, Economic 


necessity and ill-treatment also reduced young girls to take 


to Prostitution. To dissolve the very foundation of the 
class, it had to be absorbed in the Society and the social 
label had to be removed. Soole or Valavina bee is a 
typical example. "Prostitution as a faction: Gemma 


encouraged by the higher strata of Society."° 
'\S 
The social ethos of the society gxr€ depicted and atl 


brought out in T.P. Kailasam's Bahiskara. In this play 


the conflict between orthodoxy and heterodoxy is markedly 


T.P. «xailasam, Bahiskara, p. 10. . 


“np, Kailasam, Soole, p. I. 


® 


M.S. Puttanna, Musukultereye Mayangane, p. 66. 
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visible. Here an attack was made on the priestly class. 
The performance of Rituals was done without any faith or 
understanding and these were trimmed to suit the status of 
a person. The greedy pricsts exploited *':e community by 
their preaching but in reality "did not practige what they 
ul 


preached The priests adjusted customary rudiments 


: are 2 
according to "customers, clients and patronsse". 


Caste prejudices were net—only resent but-wvwisible 


as welt. Samskara or the religious rituals after the death 
of a person had to be performed by the caste priest only. 
Taboos were imposed on a person who did not. perform the 
Samskara. In case of obstinacy and violation of caste 
, 0 

norms, excommunication of'Baliskaxra was imposed.' 
public Health Measures wpe poy |o2— 

The famine of 1877-78, deprived the state of 
nearly one fourth of its population. The loss was 1,10,000 
out of the total population of 5,20,7074. There was a 


} 


lamentable loss of life. Never before in the history of 


the State, a famine of similar tragic Gimensions was 


a 


Pip Kailasam, Nambrahmanke, p. 29. 


ibid., p. 16. 


SO.K. Venkataramiah, Girija Kalyana, p- 10 
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experienced. Starvation with its attendant train of 
diseases become very common. The inhabitants flocked to 
Bangalore only to die in the “Streets and Contonments",+ 
Although relief measures ere undertaken, by September 1877 
many died in the relief camps and hospitals. The revenue 
collection of the State -dwindled and<touchedrthe ~~ 

lowest level of ks.69-1/2 lakhs. Ne gui ens to say this 
retarded the development of the state considerably. The 


purchasing power of the people was reduced to minimal. 


Some relief measures were adopted as the Government 
of India rejected the large scale measures proposed by the 
State. Able bodied men*were given employment anda Civil 
Officer was made in-charge to look into the social work. 
Cooked food was provided "but very little attention to 
health and medicine was given, "© When the monsoon failed 
the mortality become more and the crowd moved to relief 
centres. The viceroy visited bene te and ordered the 
adoption of the system of relief. Labourers were to be 


concentrated on large works and relief establishment greatly 


1 Rice, Lewis, keport on the Mysore Census, LESl, p+ Sis 


See also Imperial Gazetteer of India, Vol. xX, p,. 105. 


2 Report of the Indian Finance Commission, 1880, Part Il. 
Famine Relief. 
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supplemented. In the year 1878, monsoon brought relief 

to the State and the relief operations were suspended, The 
great famine of Mysore was disastrous, and took the toll of 
not only a million men bu quarter millic of cattle and 
crops to the value of 9-1/4 million sterling. The number 
given relief on works was about 70 lakhs. ‘Tne remission of 
land revenue amounted to 28 lakhs. Direct import of 
foodgrain was not made, but the necessities were purchased 


from a local market. 


Missionaries played an important role, in alleviating 
the misery of the famine stricken people. Although Benjamin 
Rice* had no resources, seventy boys and girls were received 
in an emaciated condition. Many orphan girls went to relief 
camps; but the boys wandered around eating the pith of 
trees and other things and contracted diseases while the 
girls survived many boys died. At that time of trial, one 
boy was accepted as a student in the Theological Seminary 
at Bangalore. The others became members of the Church and 
proved to be useful citizens. Benjamin Rice's contribution 
during the great famine, in accepting the famine stricken 
children was really laudable venture. He gave a “new lease 


of life to those who were almost on the verge of death. "© 


1a. Rice, Benjamin kice or Fifty Years in the Masters 


Service, p. 24. 


2c, B, Firth, An Introduction to Church History, p. 200. 
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In many parts of India, it was common for famines to 
leave behind many orphans. Because of the untiring efforts 
of the missionaries, orphanages, and Industrial Schools, 


many village settlements ere developed. 


Role of Planters — 


Planters played an important role during the time 
of famine. “Graham anderson, * entirely at his own cost took 
the initiative to start a nursery school for children at 
his estate. He realised that the farmers could work and 
maintain themselves “while all other efforts would be 
insufficient to maintain at once themselves and their 


children." 


The Nursery School started by Anderson was 
followed by many planters, and they were aided by the 
‘Mansion House fund’. Anderson subsequently became 
President of relief operations in Southern Mysore Coffee 
district, and showed his untiring efforts and energy, he 
discharged the relief operations with great zeal. | Another 
person who devoted his life for missionary work and 
education in Mysore was Miss Anstey. she was originally 
from England and came to India with the intention of 
helping Benjamin Rice. Miss anstey® acquired knowledge of 
(ET Ree eae 
12H, Elliot, Gold, Sport and Coffee, pp. 9-10. 


2s pid. 


SDL RB. Rice, Benjamin Rice or Fifty Years in the Masters, 
p. 155. 
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Kannada and in addition to her missionary work undertook 
the responsibility of several hundred famine stricken 


children and worked with great zeal at Kolar. 


Plague 


Plague and cholera were frequent occurrances in 
Mysore. The entire responsibility of maintaining the public 
health depended on the ability of the Amildar. He was 
responsible for disinfections, cleaning and supplying 
medicines to plague-affected areas. Though a number of 
relief measures was introduced, the tradition oriented 
belief would not allow the villagers to accept them. The 
success of relief measures depended on the ability of the 
Amildar to convince them, Traditional attitudes were a 
hindrance and obstacle to the acceptance of ¢ wide range 
programme geNerally in the field of rura: health and hygiene. 
The causes of plague and cholera, were often attributed to 
the curse of the evil eye, and the wrath of Gods and spirits. 
Response to new scientific medicine administered to 
prevent and eradicate disease had very little effect for 
the village people often paid more attention to the 
performance of ritual and worship than to the proper 
isolation and care of the patient. Even in the case of 
epidemic diseases, it was hard to convince them of the 
utility of innoculation in preventing the disease from 


spreading: At times, it was very difficult to convince 
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the village people to use the medicine provided by the 
local doctor; they would rather prefer to be treated by 
a Hakim or Pundit and would not accept a local (allopathic) 


doctor. 


when plague broke out in the year 1898 however all 
possible assistance was rendered to the people. They 
included evacuation from one place to another, supply of 
free-sheds, and free supply of food to the poorer -r 
section of the society, and at cost to the higher strata. 
Special police staff were..appointedsaad: vigilence was 
exercised in health camps and permission granted to deposit 


the valuables in the Government Treasury. 


The chief measures adopted by the government in 
eradicating plague were mainly, evacuation, disinfection and 
Campaign against rats. The prompt action of the authorities 
like disinfection lessened end checked thé *spredd bf the 


disease and prevented them from assuming an epidemic form. 


Innoculation was not introduced till 1905-1906, 
except in the Mysore Jail. But, by 1907-8, innoculation 
was insisted upon throughout the State, which brought down 
the number of deaths. A village girl who was possessed 


by the deity (grama devata) was made to convince the people 
ee OES non anEETAEI RE EIERE RR a 


1 Report on the Plague Operation in the Mysore State for 
the year 1905-1906, p. 4. | 
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“that they have to evacuate the village before plague 
assumed epidemic form and asked for the cooperation of the 
people in evacuation, and innoculation, thereby saving the 


lives of many." 


Apparently, there was a marked difference in the 
behavioural outlook of the people and, by 1916, they were 
definitely convinced of the effect and utility of 
innoculation. The Plague Administration Report for the 
year 1917-18, aptly recorded that the largest number of 
innoculation was done in the Bangalore district and no 
untoward incident had happened. Among 49,799 persons 


innoculated, only 8 attacks occurred, or one in 6337 éameke | 


SSS ea Pew 
Education 
At the Elementary level, many schools did not have 
any separate building. Classes were conducted either in 
the Temple or open varandas or in vacant dilapated houses. 
Few towns had a governmen& building. Th@ existing ones did 
not have proper facilities or equipment. A single teacher 
woexe City 
handled almost all the subjects and many schools almost ren 


without equipments. Basic necessities like blackboard, 
EN 
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1y, Rama Rao, Nenapugalu, p. 349. 


“plague Administration Report for the year 1916-17 with 
the Govt. Review thereon, p. 4. 
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chalk piece, duster also were not provided. The teacher 2 


used his turban to wipe the noticeboard. 


The salary of ay primary aided/school teacher was 


Rs.8 per month. To supplement the income, the teacher often 
sought a part-time job, other than teaching. ee example, 
if the teacher was a barber by hereditary occupation, to 
supplement his income he continued his occupation, in the 


school tacit.” 


Teachers had very little knowledge of circulars, 
syllabus, and methods of teaching. There were very few 
occasions for a meet or exchange of opinion among teachers. 
Even in formal meetings, the conspicuous restriction imposed 
among different castes in the manner of eating and drinking 
led to Eeiitesktons: (The company in which one ate was of 
great importance. Eating together was a sign of equality 
among individuals.) Taboos were often observed and followed, 
with the result that there was compartmentalisation of 


society. 


No rules for admission were followed. Children were 
admitted on any day of the year; often the classes were 
over-crowded. Improvement of the village school depended 


Iu. Srinivasa Murthy, Rangannana Kanasina dinagalu, p.93. 


eka.) p71. 
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on the degree of influence with the politicians. Transfer 
orders were drawn barring the efficiency of a teacher. 
aa 
: us xe 
Nepotism and favouritism Was present while appointing 
teachers. Intermal quarr-ls between two eighbouring 
wm avill 


leaders often’ resulted in the closure of a school and this 


was a common feature. 


Food was a major problem even when there was a simple 
gathering or a meeting. It assumed special significance on 
many o¢€casions. The relative position of a group of caste 
or sub-caste depended on the hierarchy of the superior group 
ana hence it was difficult to solve the intermal squabbles 
arising out of restrictions. Officials had not found any 


solution despite the platform talks on unified caste system? 


School days were very seldom celebrated except in big 
cities like Bangalore and Mysore. Female children were not 


take Paty iy Sluts she 
allowed to mae a eee with make-up on, lest pebpie be 
Wad Fr Ora exseby 
sagem adidas coneciaie a theiz prospeets ‘of their marriage. 


Despite all the handicaps, however, improvisation and 
‘improvements were noticed whenever an intelligent Inspector 


\Aololk 7? 
was posted to a village. ~ 


lower income groups had great difficulty 


in educating their children. As the average income was low, 


1ipid., p.88. 
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many children depended for their higher education on 

wealthy families. Students often sought the help of 

wealthy families for La eben student normally lived 

with «= wealthy family anc helped in the domestic chores. 
soutien leigh caste boys™ coantinuatien in education depended mainly 

on the provision of freeships and scholarships provided by 

the Government. Merit students and poor students often got 

such facilities, Le ent, While primary education 


Akt apepea% 
was much neglected, higher education \was given priority, 


and the calibre of academic staff was Mery high. Only 


Ses 
€ roficient people were )ppointed on the academic staff. 


English was an important language and, often, 
efaos «AOC : p guag 
¥, English professors were paid higher salaries than the 
Kannada counterparts whether they be pundits or professors. 


Good relations existed between the teacher and the student. 


The teacher was loved and respected by students, and the 


teacher helped students in their acad ic persuits. Due 
Sen 
to the poverty of the villagers,“an averag iddle class 
Jv 


a man would never think o& Mding chil@fren to the school . 
ee 4 a J Pra 
ak "Tt was a burden” to educate children. Even the government 


ne gon . 
peueesided primary -sehdols till 1913.” But, —at the-same 
¥ 
time, it is peteeretty he village people had not totally 


neglected the education of their children. A private 


* ooR. Iyengar, Bylahalili Sarve, pov. 
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teacher was often hired by the villagers and his economic 
necessities taken care of. The master-pupil relation was 


cordial, though occasionally tempered by the power of the 


7 cane.” The teacher often helped them in the acho ri. 
TEMELES 
In the Indian village set-up, the femples played a 


vital and prominent role. Almost all meetings, discussions 
were conducted inside the A@mple. Although a number of 
temples and deities existed in a village, a single deity 
assumed prominence and worshipped by almost all the 


a ; kK 
communities. Such a deity generally was Called Staladevaru 


or gramadevata. The village headman played a dominent mle 
in the organisation and discipline of the village. In 
contrast to modem pe ener certain norms were laid down 

in the Society, and the inhabitants were to abide by them 
if not, he or she met with excummunication from the society. 
"The rigid rule laid down in the society had no relevance 
to the ability or capecity of the person, in fulfilling the 


obligation to the society. *” 


= Silas CAACRIAGE 
Marriage in an Indian village has many dimensions. 


Every one lends a helping hand, and the occasici. assumes 
special importance and co-operation is sought and 
differences of opinion are solved. The village exhibits 

Be ERS Se Ian ee ec ener? ik aleiiaananen tal 


G.R. Iyengar, Namma Urina Rasikaru, p. 113. 


G.R. Iyengar, Bylahalli Sarve, p- 362. 
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unity and solidarity, though composed of many castes. 
Wedding provides am opportunity to set aside, at least 
temporarily, enmity and helps to affirm solidarity. The 
group action is very important in the lif< of an Indian 
village which, once again, depends on a particular ‘Jati' 
The ‘Jati' element unifies and controls the action of a 


group in the society. 


pre, WIN Olt STOMA Cc Abe Come, 
}Child marriage was prevalent and a child widow was 


not permitted to remarry. She spent the rest of her life 
under the care of parents, brothers or uncles. she had no 
freedom. She was bereft of all pleasures. Infant marriages 
were very common, though the Government of Mysore had passed 
the Infant Marriage Regulation in 1894 itself. Parents who 
were Unable to marry their daughters on account of the heavy 
dowry, often’ sought ill-matching boys as husbands which 
resulted in less harmony and discord between the husband 


and the wife. 


There seemed to ‘dios been no appreciable change even 
in the second decade of the twentieth century, and, social 
attitudes, in this regard appeared to have been frozen in 
earlier centuries. Widows brought up in the orthodox 
society had no areoEeiatey to change their outlook and 

were forced to suppress their inner feeling?” whereas a man 
an cnn 
1o.R, Iyengar, Namma Urina Rasikaru, p. 35. 

“ibid., p. 87. 
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could remarry immediately after the death of the first 

wife and shastras never objected to it. “The hardness of 

a mule that denies to one sex a liberty that is allowed to 

1 or by are 
another," was expressed widely in literature. No protesting 
Lik oer 
ideas are noticed in (Gorur kama Swamy Iyengar’ s )works. 
Not uncommonly there were instances of women-folk 

meeting menfolk, and, occasionally, such meetings ended in 


love and marriage, with the permission of elders. 


“G2 VILLAGE eceve 2 
The Patel, Shanbag and Jog idar were the important 


people who contributed to the life of a village. The 
welfare of a village mainly depend on them. The Patel or 
the Headman often was a non-Brahwin and the Shanbag or the 
Se CaenRESnt always a Brahminy Shear se positions were hereditary. 
The Shanbag could be called as a local mother as he wielded 
much power. He also formed an important link between the 
government and the people. Though he was educated he could 
be [terror to the innocent villagers. The Amildar and the 
local district officers rarely visited the Siiisde Hence 
the Shanbag exercised inuch power, when the Jamabandi was on 
or complaints and local enquiries were locally conducted 
and solutions sought through the assistance of the Shanbag. 
The Shanbag, being a Brahmin was scared of non-Brahmins or 


Vokkaligas:” 


Ivasti Venkatesha Iyengar, Census Report, 3934, Gi. Vi, 
p.168. 


2G.R. Iyengar, Bylahalli Sarve, p- ae 
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The Patel was often illiterate and the documents which 
he kept and guarded lay, unopened for generations.? The 
seghidar in a village was also an important person; he was 
respected, loved and feared by the villagers. Mojini dara, ~ 
wno occaslonally visited the village for surveying the land 
was often advised by his superior not to change the pattern 


of office work. 


The Mysore village was never affected by modernity. 
For example, the Surveyor "insisted on stitching the written 
sheets of paper rather than using a clip or a pin which 
would have saved his time, the reason being the higher 
authorities insisted on stitched sheets, lest the pin, 
while opening the sheets would hurt the hand. such 
eigcularts are being issued by the Government itself."° 
No transformation seemed to have taken place, even in the 
second decade of the 20th Century in the village Bylahalli. 
| panchayats were the chief courts in a village and all 
disputes were being settled _by the Panchayat; punishment 


was enforced on the guilty. The average wiadehe man 


appeared to be more intelligent and exhibited his takent 


Se 


and often showed his superior _ acumen BS the officers 
gecesi ieee ~ 


tibid., p.33. 
© surveyor. 


5G. R. Iyengar, Bylahalli Sarve, p. 36. 
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posted in the village. The impact of English education had 
produced an ‘elite class', and the elite class, in widening 
its association] had lost its distinct rural identity and 
originality. It not only tried to imitate the Westerners, 


but often tried to impress the viilager that "English men 


were the only capable bosses and were entitled to rule," 


? 
aii family in an Indian village remained a nucleous 
unit and every guest was fed and looked after, irrespective 


of the degree of relationship J There existed exceptions also, 


NS es 


and certain families never entertained any guests.” 
. LL = 


Funerals 


Funeral rites are considered as essential samskara. 
It remained an important Samskara among the Brahmin community. 
The ceremony was very elaborate and the status of a person 
decided the scale of the funeral rites performed. At times, 
in fulfilling the obligations to the departed soul, the 
personal capacity of an individual was not taken into 
consideration and often reflected the helplessness of the 
poor Brahmins who could not oppose the built-up traditions. 
Large amounts of money were spent on the 'Karma' after the 


death of a person.° Bahiskara or ex-communication was 


Pitas Po Ot» 


SG.R. Iyengar, Nama Urina Rasikaru, pp. 28-29. 
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impoSed on those who did not perform 'Karma' according to 
the set rules, Caste courts were very powerful. aArchaka 
Lakshmipati's death resulted in the death of his wife and 


daughter, as they could not perform the Samskara “according 


to the norms laid down by the Brahmins, as they were poor, "2 


To avoid embarrassment to the poor in fulfilling the 
obligation to the departed soul and to bridge a gap between 
tradition and modernity, many educated youth, learnt Mantras 
and, without accepting money, started performing the 


~~ 


"ostsArites*,' 


Another important transformation was madé by the 


village headman; as he himself offered to eak Lekebe' on 


Entertainment 
ey ee 


The festival in honour of the local deity was known 


ut Dare. ; 
as ‘Jatra'p Once in a year, the whole village assembled in 


arranging the 'Jatra'. Jatra normally attracted many 

visitors from the neighbouring villages too. They required 
complicated planning and involvement. They meant public 
entertainment, feasting and celebration. Everyone loanedhe wt 


SL 
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a helping hand and cooperation. Villagers helped in the 
performance of rituals and thus contributed their bit to 


the Jatra. Sweeping and cleaning the temple was Apart of 


the Jatra work. 


On the day of the 'Jatra' the idol was specially 
taken out in a procéssion and the procession W223 104 by 
*‘panchamas' or the outcastes. They often jam a helping 
hand. On the day of the Jatra the Panchama family gained 
special importance and they were dressed in new clothS 
suited to the occasion and the entire village atmosphere 
changed into one of gaiety. Such occasions necessarily 
called for division of labour. Caste or community etc., 
which assumed special importance generally, did not feature 


on the occasion of ‘car festival’ connected with the Jatra. 


On such occasions all houses were white-washed and 
Rangoli formed an important item. Different designs were 
drawn in front of the houses and decorated by different 
colors to give mo re ee Heel to the design. lLadies also 
actively participated and social divisions were temporarily 
éclipsed, thus Tem and Jatra were inextricably allied in 
the daily life of an Indian village set-up and formed an 


1 
important occasion in Imdien rural life. 


a eee eae 


Loar. Iyengar, ‘Jatra', In Bettada Maneyalli, Mattitarau 


Prabandagalu, p. 82. 
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ine 
a foo f 
Rituals were eentral to the Jatra, but wat attracted 


the crowds were entertainment: crowds attracted the petty 
trader and gave a filip to commercial. activities. A 
reprecentative from each house in the village assembledtto 


make his offerings to God. 


As a part of the Jatra, competitions were also being 
arranged. Dramatic performances too were arranged mostly 
during the nights. One notable aspect of the Jatra was that 
the actors were specially taken care of by the inmates of the 
house, to which they were allotted. The ladies eee 
attention to those that participate in the drama and took 


care of their welfare. 


All Jatras meet certain requirements like inter- 
village participation, unity, and selection amd mythological 
themes for the dramas. On the whole, Jatra exhibited unity, 
solidarity and brought together relatives and friends and 
members from neighbouring villages and thus instilled a 
commo. bond of mutual friendship and concern for the 


fellowmen. 


She: Jatra acted-as=a@.medium through. whichuadmal 
relationship between neighbouring villages were restored, 


iS 


bond between Wvillages created through marriages. To a 


and, at times, ,led to a further strengthening of a mutual 


certain extent, t brought: about vommunal harmony. -iThus 
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the success of the Jatra, though an annual feature, depended 


on several factors and the main being cooperation, solidarity 


and strength. 


Bayalata 


Instances of Joint endeavour by Muslims and Hindus 
were visible in character roles like 'Anjaneya' which were 
often enacted by a Musalman.+ The technique in Bayelata, 
though not improved much during the first half of 20th 
Century, still provided entertainmentg and the royal 
patronage seems to have been extended to the actors. Thus, 
Srikantacharya, who played the role of Anjaneya, was the 


receipient of a prize from the Ruler.” 


However malice and jealousy among the actors was 


not unknown. 


mea. ia—an—indien—_vitlaege was an important form 
of pieces tainment. © The themes were mainly selected from 
mythology and Purana. Bayalata is an occasion, where 
soCial divisions of caste, oe a tetae eclipsed and not 


only the whole village cooperated, but neighbouring villages 


losmr Ramaswamy Iyengar, Mallige Halliyalli Bayaléta, 


p. 42. 


“G.R. Iyengar, Mallige Halliyalli Bayalata, p. 54. 


9G. R. Iyengar, Namma Urina Rasikaru, p. 49. 
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too participated in the Bayalata. The entire family would 
be very proud of the actors, and the actors drew special 

. eres Ir 
attention, and even ladies took great pride in watching 


Bayalata.* 


Kolata 


Kolata was another form of entertainment and generally 
conducted in groups, The players sing and dance, holding 
two sticks in hand. Various tunes are sung end they dance 
to the tune ,and & particular beat is followed and the 
rythmic pattern continues and various Bhavas (moods) are 


also reflected in aia” 


Hunting 


This was an important pastime. The headman or the 
Patel wielded complete control in organising these pastimes: 
They issued instructions and the participation was total. 
Certain norms were prescribed while the hunt was on, and 
they had to abide by it; Any violation resulted in Penalty. 
Before the dep artuxe for hunting, prayers were offered to 
the local deity and blessings sought, and after the 
successful completion, offerings were made to the deity and 


hal * 
the whole hunt shared among the participants. 


1 GER. Iyengar, Bylahalli Sarve, p-. 89. 


2apid., p.52. 
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Festivals 


ane 


Dasara and Navaratri Were the two inter-related 
festivals and they offered occasions for the combination 
of the religious and social life for the people of Mysore. 
The festival of Dasara attracted visitors from all over 
India and particularly combined the social and the artistic 
aspects.* The entire city and the neighbouring districts 
observed Dasara and the Celebration lasted for eee 
days. Bat Fhe tenth day was of special importance. Chamundi, 
the royal deity, is specially worshipped on this day and 
His Highness, the Maharaja of Mysore, after the customary 
religious cereMony would pray to the family deity, 
specially installed in the palace. A bracelet used to be 
wom by the king on the occasion, which was not renoved, nor 
Hig-Highness would leave the palace till the ninth day of 


the festival. 


His Highness used to pay special attention to the 
arrangement in the Palace and all his time and energy was 
devoted to the successful completion of the Dasara festival. 
Special arrangements were made to the dignitaries visiting 
Mysore during Dasara. On the auspicious Muhurtam, His 


Highness would ascend the royal throne in the Durbar Hall. 


1 sames H. Cousins, Dasara _in Mysore, p.2@. 
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The Maharaja, atleast during the Dasara, was regarded as 
a representative of God who confers blessings on his 
subjects. Thus, Dasara-Navaratri combines special solemnity 


with festivity in Mysore. 


The tenth day marked the victory, completing the 
Dasara i.e. Vijayadasami. It used to give a fitting 
finale to the festival. Caparisoned elephants led to a 
colourful procession, through the decorated streets of 
Mysore, and the procession used to be led not only 7 
elephants, troops and legislators, but household officers 
and others as well, all escorting the Maharaja and Yuvaraja 
to the Bannifmantap. 

Districts” officers and Taluk officers also used to 

Vn AKay Tespeave placed 

celebrate the Dasara festival — On the last day of Dasara, 
that is on the Vijayadasami day, a special pandal used to 
adorm the District Office and the office would be well 
equipped and a portrait of Maharaja would be kept, and all 
the important officials in the district ai.d the neighbouring 
people of the village would assemble to pay respect to the 
Maharaja. School children also participated in the function. 
Special poojas were arranged as part of the festival and 


the District Amildar acted as the representative of the 


Crown.? 


Ang, Rame Rao, Kelavupenpugalu, p. 159. 
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s special functions were arranged on the occasion. 

Musical programmes, exhibitions and dramas: were featured 
during the festival. Artists from all over India used to 
be honoured and respected. Dasara become a socio-cultural 


activity, wnerein®:. the performance of the artist-would be 


. cq uakitativl , ; } 
judged . £f the artist, and suitable awards and 


i , 
presentation made to artists of repute. Industrial 


exhibition, organised during Dasara, provided encouragement 


to thé artisans.. : : 
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CHAPTER 4 
GROWTH OF NEWSPAPEKS 


The development of printing in turn led to the growth 
of the printing press in Kannada, which facilitated -the 
development of newspapers in Mysore. Of course, the 
pioneers were the Basel Mission of Mangalore and the 
Wesleyan Mission of Mysore. The year 1840 witnessed the 
starting of a printing press in Mysore by the Wesleyan 
Mission. "The early pioneers in journalism were neither 
men trained for the profession, nor public men with a sense 


of ii, © 


But there were a few journalists who 
championed and opposed the Government and echoed the 
sentiments of. the public through their newspapers. The 
newspevers were of different types. some reflected and 
genchésated the national movement, others propogated 
Christianity, and a few others encouraged literary writings. 
Between 1881 and 1920, the press in Mysore had an 


upward trend,, though, at times, it was a victim of 


political legislation; although an effective press in 


oT SSSTGRRRERIG ST eaten Nn TuOnTO TIN rrr ccs 


lov. Gundappa, “Press ,in Karnataka", The South Indian 


Journalist, Vol. IV, No.1, November 1952, Spl. No,, p- 49- 


CHAPTER 5 


SOCIAL REFORMS 


The 19th Century brought a radical change in the 
social structure of India mainly due to the impact of the 
West and its consequences and Mysore was not an exception. 
Western liberal ideas were mainly accepted and imitated by 
the elite section. Meanwhile, individual reformers 
revolted against the existing practices in the society and 
challenged some of them. In Maharashtra, individuals like 
K,M. Malabari, Mahadeva Govinda Ranade, Mahatma Phule, and 
nthe ok etc. successfully led and championed the cause of 
soCial reform. Say ative south, the doyen of Andhra Pradesh, 
Veeresalingam Pantulu took the lead and revolutionised 
Andhra Society. In Madras. G. Subramania Tyer, K. Natarajan 
and others championed the cause of women and started a social 


reform movement. 


. 


The beginning of the 20th Century witnessed and 
saw the awakening of the middle classes championing the 
cause of depressed classes. Thus there was a shift of 


emphasis in the second half of the 20th Century. 


Reforms, Trends - Brief Analysis 
ee LE Ree 


Mysore was basically a tradition-oriented State and 
was not affected by the reformist tendencies while 
her neighbouring State of Madras was already under the 
reformist current during the late 19th Century. The 
British Government, however, did not interfere in the 
internal affairs of Mysore and followed a policy of non- 
intervention with regard to social institutions. "It was 
realised that to introduce a change in internal matters, 


the consent of the State was essenttad."* 


The enlightened ideas, however were introduced 
th rough the introduction of the English language and the 
spread of education led to the awakening of a middle class. 
Certain important social changes were evinced as early as 
in 1894. "The Maharaja of Mysore gave a striking lead with 
a Modest measure prohibiting marriages of girls before the 
age of eight and unequal marriages wnere the bride-groom 


was abuve 50 and the bride below fourteen years of age."* 


lpi rectorate of the Chamber's Spécial organisation, 
The British Crown and the Indian States; qn outline 
ek etch drawn up on behalf of the standing committee 
of the Chamber of Princes, p. 118. 


S. Natarajan, A Century of Social Reform in India, 
p. 104. 
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The abolition of child marriage, widow remarriage. 
abolition of the devadasi system, the introduction of 
female education, the relaxation on prohibition of sea- 
voyage and, lastly, the ‘Backward classes 
movement are some of the major social changes seen in 
Mysore. The Mysore Dewans, although they Were tha producks _. 
of Western education and influence, were not totally 
Western-oriented, However, attempts at modernising the 
traditional social order were seen occasionally. Although 
the majority of the Dewans who guided the destiny of Mysore 
were Brahmins, all of them (as in other parts of the 
country) supported the social reform legislation introdiced 
in Mysore. The missionaries, who were responsible for 
spreading English education, were also responsible for 


spreading enlightened ideas among the masses. 


In some cases, religious movements like the Brahma 
Samaj influenced people in Mysore and Bangalore. The impace 
Ofisthe .Aryia Samaj was felt also’ in. Mysore: but: only after 
1922. "B. Pputtaiah's father Marichennappe was influenced 
by the Brahma Samaj as early as 1900 and he was ir fluenced 


by Viresalingam Pantulu too." Although the roots of the 
te 
13. puttiah played a notable role in the social and cultural 
activity of Mysore. He edited "“vokkaligara patrike" in 
1907, and was Geputed by the Mysore Govt. to study } 
“printing Technology" in 1912. He returned to Mysore i. 
1915, ana was offered a job of ks.200 per month as he had 
acquired distinction in 'Typography'. Later on he was very 
active and worked for civic and social progress Association, 
Kannada Sahitya Parishat, and the Mythic Society in addition 
to journalism. Both his sisters were educated in English 
and occupied prestigious positions in the Mysore educational. 


service. 
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Brahma Samaj in Bangalore could be traced back to 1877, 
when Bangalore had already three samajas, the real impetus 
came from Mr. Gopal Swamy Aiyar. "when Gopalswamy lyer 
becaMe Secretary the Brahma Samaj, Bangalore, had a large 


following."+ 


The Theosophical Society was an another 
Organisation started in Bangalore by about 1885, and in 
Mysore in 1896. Dewan Seshadri Iyer seems to have been 


influenced by the movement. ~ 


The Hindu Anathalaya at Mysore was the earliest 
destitute home patronised by M. Venkata Krishniah and 
Swamy Visveswarananda Saraswati. It was started in the 
year 1886 at 'Sitavilasa Chatram'. Later on, a building 
was built to house the destitute children. The Indian 
progressive union or "Deshabhyudaya Sangha’ 
which was started in 1903 July by Venkata Varada 
Iyengar, gave a great fillip to the reform movement 


(although it was started at alocal level). 


 Gopala Swamy Iyer was appointed as one of the preachers 
in 1881. Arcot Narayan Swami Mudliar also took Keen 
interest in the Samaj and established a boys High School 
which later on was known as Arcot Narayana Swamy Mudaliar 
School. Babu Bipin Chandrapal's services were secured as 
a teacher for the Samaj. By 1912 Bangalore had four Samajs. 
“The Contonment Samaj was a leading one and was headed by 
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Dr. S.V. Ramaswamy Iyengar" Sivanath Sastri, History of the | 


Brahma Samaj, ps 498. 
© suryanath U. Kamath, "Social reform movement; Emancipation 


of Women in Karnataka", Quarterly Journal of the Mythic 
Society, Vol. LXXV, No.2, April-June 1984, pp.208-216. 
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Advocate Venkatachala Iyengar was the Secretary of the 
Progressive Union, which consisted of advocates, teachers 
and otNers. The main idea of the Sangha was to inculcate 
the sp rit of free thinkii , and encourage female education, 
wicow >emarriage and social welfare. As a part of its 
programme, the Sangha published ‘pamphlets '+ Known as 
grantamale series, pertaining to social reforms. A monthly 
magazine "Hitavadi" was edited by the Sangha. Magic 
lantern picture programmes alwaYs attracted women. 
Spreading female education was one of its basic aims, and 


the Progressive Union was popular. 


The Literary union, started by Dewan Rangacharlu in 
1876, had arranged "a lecture by Pandit Shivanath Shastri, 
(belonging to Brahma Samaj) who came to Mysore while he 
was on a lecture tour propagating the ideals of the Brahma 


Samaj and C.V. Rangacharlu presided over the function." © 


The Ranade Society was started by about 1880 to 


Wd The Founder of the 


"“inculvate the ideology ot Ranade. 
Society was Subbrayappa, a geologist of repute. The Ranade 


Society survived only for a brief while. 


lin its series no.2, Balyavivaha was published in 1904. 


“Karnataka Prakasika, April llth, 1881. 


Sp.¥. Gundappa, Gnapakachitrashale, Vol.6, p. 256. 
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The newspapers often advertised letters from the public for 
sUpport and cooperation.? AS a sequel to the efforts of 
the progressive Union, the 'Abalasrama'* was founded in 
Bangalore by C. Venkata Vi’ ada Iyengar in “9l10.° Isaac 
Pitt, a Civil servant who had interest in the welfare 
movement had left some money, and the money was utilised 
as Capital in founding the Sangha, at its initial stages.“ 
Later it was supported by the public. Similarly, earlier, 
in Mysore, the Widow's Home, was initially: started 

in 1907 through an individual effort, but later it was 
made a government institution in 1910. Ever since its 
establishment, Durbar Bakshi ambil Narasimha Iyengar 


contributed 500 rupees per month for the maintenance of the 


Institution.°© 


a 
‘Vidyadayini, May 1903, pp. 190-192. 


“Here once again Abalasrama before its start went through 
Orthodox opposition. The very name "Abalasrama" was 
criticised. (“Hindu Abalsrama", Mysore Review (1907), 
pe 492). 


Sur. and Mrs. Venkata Varada Iyengar were married nearly 
el years, at Madras under the auspices of Raghunath Rao, 
it being one of the earliest widow remarriages. Venkata 
Varada iyengar performed his daughter's marriage (at Hindu 
Abalasrama, Basavanagudi), with a Hanumanlugaru's son of 
Vengala Venkata Narayana a smartha young man, who had 
undergone technical training abroad. The marriage was 
attended by kao. Bahadur Veeresalingam Pantulu, Mr, Varadaraja 
lyengar Retd. Subjudge and Sir Abdul Karim Reta. 
Commissioner of forest. (Karmataka, Saturday 14th June 
L913). 


4p. Vv. Gundappa, “Varadaraja Iyengar and Abalashrama", 
(in })Gnakakachitrashale, Vol.I, p.228. 


"Phe Indian Keview, August, 1910, p.625. 
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An early strand of reform, however, can be traced 
in Mysore with the beginning of female education. Here, 
again, Ambil Narasimha Iyengar played an important role. 
He was sUpported by Chama.ajendra wWodeyar, the Maharaja of 
Mysore, in founding Maharani's Caste School for girls in 
1881, which later on became the Maherani's College. He 
was able to withstand orthodox opposition and introduced 
subjects like music, needle work etc, The first Dewan of 
Mysore, C.V. Rangacharlu, “after ascertaining the 


credibility of the School, sent his daughters to the School,"+ 


When Ambil N. Iyengar died on January 22, 1920, the 


Madras Times reported thus ; 


“A cultural citizen of Mysore, who utilised all his 
resources for the spread of education and alleviated the 
sufferings of widows by starting a Widow's Home in Mysore. 


Ail the religious rites for the peaceful repose of his soul 


will be performed at the expense of the Palace."* 


+4, Iyengar, “Female Education in Mysuse” (an, iuling 


Chiefs of India, No.1l1, ed. Raghunath Rao, p. 39. 


“D. R, Gustafson in his (unpublished) Ph.D. thesis "Mysore; 


1881-1902: 1974 the making of a model state" says: 

Durbar Bakshi Ambil Narasimiengar died in 1919 (p. 213). 
(Whereas Madras Times had reported the death on 22 January 
1920). 
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The first two graduates of Mysore - Smt. Rukminianma 
and Srirangamma played a notable role in the field of fenale 
education. When the Government thought of remodelling of 
women's education making tiie vernacular tu-e medium of 
instruction, Mrs. Rukminiamma argued on behalf of women, 
in the Economic Conference of 1917, and said that women 
had just awakened in Mysore and were slowly gaining social 
position. In such a situation, knowledge of English would 
open up larger vistas to women. The then Dewan Sir My 
Visveswaraya at the end of the debate, mentioned that 
Smt. Rukminiamma's speech was “Characterised by ability 
and sound judgement." + There were problems in conducting 
womens’ education in the native languages, for one thing, 
there were no text-—books written in the vernaculér and no 
trained instructors available to teach at the Secondary 
stage of education. The first Mysore Ladies Conference, 
which was held on October 1918 under the Presidentship of 
Mrs. K.S. Chandrashekara Iyer had as its first of resolutions 
stated that higher education in Mysore should be on 
identical lines for women as for men. It is to be noted 
that this was the first of the conferences for women and 
that the President was a women, viz., Mrs. K.S.Chandrasekara 
Iyer (Oct. 1918). The resolution was moved by 
K.D. Rukminiamma, and K. Subbamma seconded the proposition. 


ee ——K— 


I vargaret Butler, Women's views on womens' education, p.l’. 
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The Second Mysore conference for ladies was held on 8th, 

9th and loth Oct. 1919, and presided by Mrs. G. Aravamudu 
Iyengar. The members of the conference resolved that, due 
place should be given to English and it \.uld be undesirable 


to change the system of education for women. + 


The women elite of Mysore and Bangalore took part 
in social welfare and helped the wounded soldiers during 
the world war. The war worker's badge” and Certificate 
for Honorary Service For the Sick was a tanatesd to many 
ladies. The total sum collected, and spent for the soldiers 
was ks.62,621, 13 annas, 2 paise. The St.Johns Ambulance 
Association was started in the year 1910, by MaNharaja 
Krishnaraja wo deyar. The main objective was to provide 
first-aid to the sick and the injured. It had branches all 
over Mysore State and at Bangalore. Bangalore had also a 
Ladies' branch ~ and rendered Yeoman service during the 
wie.” Thus, by 1920, Women in Mysore emerged as a 
significant force in a male dominated society and proved their 


various abilities. 


a Bee en oN cuummmmmmenen. oan 
tipid., p.69. 


“prominent ladies of the St. John Ambulance Association and 
Red Cross Society and the members of the Bangalore Ladies 
Branch were Mrs. Ahmad Said, Mrs. Avavamadu Iyengar, 
Chelvaraya Mudaliyar, Chandrashekhar Iyer, Mrs. Denham, 
Miss Govinda Rajulu, R. Kalyanamma, Mrs. puttannachetty, 
(These ladies . .» have been awarded the war workers badge.) 


53.0, Kamath, Karnataka Gazetteer, Vol.I, p. 852. 
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Another institution was the Civic and Social Progress 


Association which was started by the patronage of government 
in 1916, and had a well planned scheme end backed by the 
Yuvarejae In addition, i» had the suppo:' of several 
prominent personalities like V.N. Narasima Iyengar, 

M. Venkatakrishniah and G.B. Josyer. The Association did 

a great deal of work in mobilising social workers. M. Raja 
Rao 's™ (a Govt. Officer) services were loaned to the 
Association. An initial grant of ks.5000 was made by the 
government, in addition to a regular monthly grant of Rs.200. 
The ladies took a leading role in enlisting public opinion 
and in awakening panchama woman in the mofussil areas. A 
Conference of panchama women was held at Belur in Oct., 

1918 and was attended by Mrs. Rangamma, Mrs. Vanajamamma 
and G, Virupaksha. "A Panchama women of the place showed 
keen interest in education, requested a home for Panchamas 


ne 


in Mysore. Mrs. Rangamma played a leading role and 


enlisted the support of one thousand eight hundred mothers 


dove. Proceedings No. 1506-9 EAG dated 2 March 1918, placed 


the services of M. Raja Rao at the disposal of the 
Association who took charge of the real work on 10 April 1918. 
Rama kao arranged a meeting of the representative members 
and other important gentlemen at the public offices on the 
25 April 1918. 
© annual Report .of the Mysore Civic and Social Progress 
Association 1916-2c, April 1918 to Oct. 1918. 


¥annual Reports for the year 1916-1920, the Mysore Civic and 
Social Progress Association .(B. Puttiah's Collection 
‘Karnataka State Archives, . Bangalore.) 
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who promised to postpone the consummation of marriage of 
their daughters, till after their sixteenth year. Thus 


the ladies made a mark in the villages also. 


ke Kalyanamma, who had lost her husband at =re« 
the agevof ten,-. in spite of opposition from orthodox 
sections, passed the Lower Secondary examination in 1906 
and published articles in leading newspapers like Vokkaligara 
patrike, Sadhvi, and Vidyadayini. Prof. B.M. Srikantiah, a 
writer of repute, encouraged her talent. R. Kalyanammal 
advocated econcemic independence for women and in founding 
Sarada Stri Seva Samaj in 1913, was able to achieve the 
goal of self-support. She started a monthly magazine 
Saraswati in 1921 and was its editor till 1963, and 
thereafter the magazine was closed due to financial loss. 
Saraswati not only published articles for women, but gave 
an Overall perspective and was popular for four decades. 
Nanj}angudu Tirumalamba (1887-1982) was another lady who was 
married at an early age and lost her husband at the age of 
13. She was the daughter of Venkata Krishna Iyengar. She 


took to writing and published her first work of literature 


“Susheela in 1913.'' Subsequently she wrote many books. 
ee ce 
1 


R. Kalyanamma war born in 1894 in an Orthodox family at 
Bangalore and was widowed at the age of ten. She founded 
the Sharada Stri Samaj in 1913 and was able to start a 
Middle School, a High School and a craft class, so that 
women could gain economic independence. The Samaj 
cooperated with the party organised by the St.John 
ambulance Association. R. Kalyanamma resigned from the 
Samaj in 1926. See H.S. Parvati, R, Kalyanamma, p.1od. 


nm 
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Many of her works Nave been prescribed as texts both at 
School and University level. She had the first distinction 
of being the first publisher, (She started a series known 
as Sati hitaishinimala). Mankalamma, who too was widowed 
at the age of ten, was influenced by the writings of 
Saraswati magazine, and married Akkadas Ganapati Bhatta, 

a social worker of North Karnataka in 1932. Later she 
voluntarily conducted several widow marriages in her house. 
When Mysore passed the widow marriage reguiation in 1938, 
Mankalamma was requested to help to popularise the movement. 
Mankalamma voluntarily toured the Mysore State and enlisted 


the support from the public. 


Thus, the emergence of woman led successively by 
R. Kalyanamma and Mankalamma, was followed by others. 
Apparently, men who advocated social reforms in Mysore were 
Srivaisnavites, who occupied important positions in society. 
B.K. Venkata Varadaieygar (Deputy Commissioner of a district 
1886), B. Tirumalacharlu (a Deputy Commissioner in 1890) and 
S, Venkata Varadaiengar (Legislative Secretary 1886) all had 
progressive views. S. Varadaraja Iyengar, Retired 
Superintendent and Assistant Sessions Judge, delivered a 
lecture in the Rangacharlu Memorial Hall on "Tonsure of 


Bee a Gidswe abd How to. check it®*, in 1908, a letter 


1s, Varadaraja Iyengar, Tonsure of Hindu Widows and How to 
Check it. (A lecture delivered in the Rangacharlu 
Memorial Hall on the evening of 13th March, 1908). 
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written to the Editor of Vrittanta Patrika on (lst November 
1906) by one Padmavatibai of Frazer town? excited the 
attention of the public and dilated the misery to which 
Hindu widows were subjected to, and appe.ied to them to 
improve the condition of women and suggested that this could 


be done in three ways 3 . 


(1) To make the education of girls compulsory between 


the ages of 6 and 10; 


(2) To remove the restriction that girls should be married 


before they attain puberty, and 


(3) To prohibit the shaving of the crown of widows. 


S. Varadaraja Iyengar supported the first and the 
second points as worth while. Regarding the third, he 
argued that the condemnation should be from the public. 
The cruelty here consisted in forcing the inhuman practice 
on ignorant and unwilling dows.” Several eminent social 
reformers like k. Raghun2tha Rao held this to be ‘inhuman’. 
Here, again, a trend was set by the Iyengar community. A 
practical reform was carried out by V.N. Narasimha Iyengar, 
Member of the Legislative Council of the H.H. Maharaja of 
Mysore, well versed in the Shastras. This practice was 


ere checiaaenecrengeenenterechaepetre ian meetin tne 


lvrittanta Patrike, 1 November, 1906; See also “Paragon of 
Official Morality" Mysore Standard, November 20, 1905... 


ae Varadaraja Iyengar, Tonsure of Hindu Widows and How to 
Check it, p-’7. 
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made optional for the Hebbar Iyengars of the Vadagalai 
Community. S. Varadaraja Iyengar appealed to the reformers 
to form a “League for the Prevention of Cruelty to Hindu 
Widows" and also Bee ak oa that they should be allowed to 
earn a decent living, which would be possible through 
education. H.V. Nanjudiah, ~ president of Aryadharmojjivini 
Sabha advocated the ideas of S. Varadaraja Iyengar and 
cautioned that self respect should be fostered and increased 


so that the social standards were bound to alter. 


With the introduction of female education* the 
relaxation of certain taboos voluntarily imposed on women, 
and the social intercourse between several other community 
groups, the participation of woman became more and more in 


public.. 


One thing was very evident. The leaders who championed 
and advocated the cause of widow remarriage, could not 
sustain it for long. Moreover, after a certain stage, 
difficulties encountered in the course os such marriages 
arising out of lack of mutual understanding, temperamental 
in compatiability, ied to the failure of several such 
marriages. D.V. Gundappe, a noted journalist and a writer 


ae en a a ae 


1 appendix to the brochure on Tonsure of Hindu Widows and How 
to Check it. Opinion from H.V. Nanjudiah, M.A., M.L., 
Judge of the Chief Court of Mysore and President of Arya 
Dhammaojjvi Sabha, Mysore. 


“maharani's Caste School was started in. LBS... 
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of repute, was interested in conducting the marriages, as 
he was weli-versed in shastras. On the advice of Venkata 
Varadaiengar, who was the leader of the Progressive Party, 
D.V. Cundappa conducted d:finitely three arriages in the 
Contonment area, though it is likely that he officiated 


over many more. 


Another important person who worked for the upliftment 
of women during this period was R. Raghunath Rao (not to be 
confused with Dewan Bahadur R. kaghunatha Rao). he started 
his career as a teacher at Chitradurga and, later on became 
a teacher in Central College, Bangalore, and taught History, 
Geography and Grammar. After his retirement, he settled 
down in Bangalore and wrote several books championing the 
cause of women. He was a member of the Theosophical 
society. His translation of Sanatana Dharma Dipika into 
Kannada was at the behest of Annie Besant. The book was 
published under the series Sanatana Granthamala Series. 

He was the president of the Brahma Vidya Parishat, Chitradurga 
Branch. The other works of k. Raghunath Rao included 


(a) Aryan marriage, (b) Art of translation, (c) Sanatana 


Dharma Deepike and (d) Sanatana dharma prasnothara. 


Infant Marriage 


Perhaps the earliest reforms which Mysore carried 
out was against infant marriage. among the Brahmin 


community, this was very common and girls were married 
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before they attained puberty. "Marry her away before she 
becomes of age, and ‘if she had the misfortune to lose her 
husband she is a widow for ever. "+ “In fact the argument 
in fa¥Vour of widow remarr‘age is not that based on the 
hardship of a widow having to go single but the hardness 

of a rule that denies to one sex a liberty that is allowed 


to another." © 


Although infant marriage was prevalent in 
Mysore and certain objections were raised by the people, 

such objections were exceptions, and no mass Movement was 
organised to enlist the public opinion on this issue. The 
movement to introduce a regulation was considered however by 
some as an undue interference with the liberty of the subject 


5 But the 


and opposed to the spirit of the "Hindu Sastras". 
enomity of the number of girls married before puberty was 
indeed quite alarming. In 1891, it was 18,000, as compared 
with only 12,000 in the years 1881. The increase was 50 per 
cent, while the population increase was A l8percent ; 

Again out of 971,5CO married women in the State in 1891, 
stati.tics pointed out th..it 11,157 were married before the 
age of 4, 74 in the lst year, 349 in the second year, 2347 in 


the third: and 8387 in the: fourth year, \-and 181,000 between the 


=, Srinivas Fow, Papers on Social Reforn: Being the Speeches 


and Writings, p. 10. 


“Mastivvenkatesha Iyengar, Census Report, 1931, p. 168. 


SK arnatika-Prakasika, November 13th, 1893. Address by the 


Dewan to the Mysore Representative Assembly, 1893. 
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ages of 5 and 94 out of .the total 1,92,000: girls. thus: married 
before nine, 3560 became widows at a young age. Among boys, 
512 were married before 4, 8,173 around 4 and 9, and 72831 
betwec2 10 and 14 total b ing 81,516. Boys married before 

14 years. Thus the raising of the age of boys to 14, put off 
the marriage of 82,000 beyond the age of 9,7 Dewan Seshadri 
Iyer, though not a revolutionary, was a reformer of the 
ee type: “These facts are sufficient to establish 
that the evil which we wish to remedy is one of same 
magnitude and what is worse it is one which shows signs 


more of growth than of decline."* 


If this was a statement 
made on the floor of the House, one can fully imagine the 


enormity of the problem. 


The infant marriage problem was seriously discussed 
in the Representative Assembly as well as outside. Dewan Sir 
Seshadri Iyer moved the matter with great caution, as it 
contained "moral and religious aspects".° He further 


assured the house that the heads of the leading Mutts have 


1 adresses of the Dewan of Mysore to the Representative 
Assembly, 1893. p.2l. 


“Karnataka Prakasika, November 13th, 1893. Address of Dewan 


of Mysore to the Representative Assembly. See also 
Indian Statesmen: Sir K. Seshadri Iyer, p. 130. 


sombly- of Re resentative Raiyats and 


“proceedings of-the As 
sore (1892), p. 24. 


Merchants of the Province of 
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had been consulted and that they were all of the opinion 
that both these practices under certain limits were “opposed 
to the Shastras".? M, Venkata Krishniah agreed that there 
were texts permitting mar iages of girls in ages Upto Puberty 
and two or three years after puberty. The evil results of 
infant marriage exist only among Brahmins and vaisyas (the 
trading community of Mysore) as they can marry their young 
aes only once. He advocated that “government legislation 


was essential". *© 


However, there was opposition to the 
legislation as is illustrated in the meeting of the Nagar 
Sabha held at Shimoga on 20th August 1893 where members 


numbering 150 decided to oppose the move in the meeting of 
the Representative Assembly"° Their contention was that such 
a Legislation had led the people to doubt the policy of the 
government - since this clearly contributed an interference 
in the social and religious matters of the State. The 
subject matter of infant marriage was discussed at the 
Seventh Social Conference held at Lahore in 1893 under the 
presiuentship of Justice sanade who appraised the Mysore 
Representative Assembly's discussion on infant marriage 
legislation. Justice Ranade said: "Although the matter was 


taken up after obtaining the consent of the heads of Great 


Mutts, the subject was discussed formally and, though the 


Js pid. 


“proceedings of the Mysore Representative Assembly, 1893.p.47. 


Skarnataka Prakasika, "The Marriage Reforn Bill", Sept. 4th,1893,. 
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numerical majority was against this reform, the minority 
was respectable and was sure to carry the day sooner or 


Later." 


The proposed legis ation was appl<uded by the 
Manchester Guardian as a "welcome addition to the other 
evidences of the gradual enlightenment of Public Opinion. "* 
Although there was opposition, Dewan Seshadri Iyer accepted 
as final solution, on the advice of Chanchal Fao (Council 


member) who was held in high esteem by the Mysoreans and 
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who was determined to pass the “Infant marriage Legislation" ,° 


A regulation to prevent infant marriages in the territories 


of Mysore was passed on the 5th October 1894. The regulation 


came into force after six months. Between 1895-1896 to 
1910-11 the total number prosecuted for violation under the 
regulation was 202.4 Several infant marriages took place 
even after the Mysore Regulation. In some cases, the 


accused when brought to the Court, defended his action 


dur, Justice Ranade Speeches at the Seventh social 


Conference, Lahore 1893", (in) C.Y. Chintamani, indian 
Social Reform, p. 40. 


2 
1893. 


° 


3x, Subba Rao, Revived Memories, pp. 356,356. 


f! 


“V.k. Tyagaraja iyez, Mysore Census, 1911, Part I, Report. 


"The Marriage RKefomm Bill", Karnataka Prakasika,25th September 
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saying that it was done at the instance of elders.? In some 
cases, infant marriages were conducted, although, the 


parties knew such marriages were prohibited. 


It was not uncommon for such marriage to be conducted 
outside the Mysore State, as the law was applicable to 
Mysore State only. To escape the consequences of the 
Mysore law, “a government official who was 54-1/2 years 
old, married a girl of the age of eight years and 9 months, 
on the Ghatika Shala Hill near Sholinger, in the Madras 
Presidency." He courted serious punishment for violating 
the law. (In appendix two are included some of the 
government documents relating to this eee: The 
Representative Assembly often discussed about the infant 
marriage prevention regulation “to make it applicable also 


to marriages, conducted outside Mysore." 


Kadur in Hassan district showed the highest unmarried 
girls in the list. A comparison between the 1881 and the 


1911 vCensus reports cleariy shows a steaay Gecline of infant 


ee ee 


1b rosecution of parties concerned in two infant marriages 
that took place at Bylahalli of Hassan Taluk and 


Attimogge at Chitradurga district - 1895. (From the 
Commissioners Office, Hassan District to the General 
Secretary, Government of Mysore). From the Police Files: 


Shesha Iyengar of Halthore village, Madihalli Hobli, 
Belur Taluk gave in marriage his grand daughter 
Tirumalamma an infant of eighteen months old. 


“proceedings df the Mysore Representative Assembly, 1897. 
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Marriages. The Infant Marriage hkegulation of 189% clearly 

was responsible for influencing some sections of the 
population as indicated in the following table. Baroda 
followed Mysore in 1904, bit in Baroda the agé limit was 12 as 
against 8 in Mysore. But under 12, girls could be married 


after obtaining permission. 


Table ; No. of unmarried girls per mille aged 


District O-10 10-15 
Bangalore 993 710 
Kolar Gold Fields 991 TOL 
Kolar 990 817 
Tumkur 991 742 
Mysore ! 994 17 
Mysore District 9995 703 
Chitradurg 990 741 
Hassan 992 810 
Kadur A 996 894 
Shimoga 995 869 
Civil and Military | 990 747 
Bangalore 995 841 


ce 


Source. Figures from Mysore Census, 1911, Part I, Report. 


Although the majority of the subjects were satisfied 
by the Infant Marriage Regulation, still the Mysore 
Representative Assembly members often brought pressure on 
the gevernment to increase the age of marriage to 10 years,? 
instead of 8 years, Again, the kepresentative Assembly of 
1914 discussed the matter regarding the postponement in the 
age of Marriage. B, Hanumapoa, G. Rachappa and 
Siddiveerappa, of Bangalore Municipality insisted that 
the age of marriage should be raised to 10, and, again, 
when put to vote, the government took the stand that, unless 
the majority agreed, government could not interfere, when 
put to the vote, it was discovered that 70 were for raising 
the age limit to 10 years and 68 were against, the total 
number of members present being 157. Also the issue of 
the prevention of infant Marriages was seen as connected 
wi th the need to educate women. M. Venkata Krishniah 
insisted, in the Representative Assembly Sessions, that 
widows shovid be educated, and be trained as school 
miStre ses, nurses and mic ives to enable =zhem to develop 
self-confidence and help them become economically 
independenE., aAmbil Narasimha Iyengar, as already mentioned, 
EERSTE, TESS soe a IR Ae RE ae EM 
* proceedings of the Mysore Representative Assembly, 1913. 


Amble Anniah Pandit, Mysore City Municipal Council, 

Mr. C. Krishna Murthy, Law Association, Bangalore advocated 
the increase in the age of marriage to 10. 1911 Census 
said married girls between the ages of 5 and 10 is about 
3,000, out of whom 55 are widows. Although they 
ea-.cipated objection, tor the benefit of public, the 
members from the orthodox section insisted cn the marriage 
age. 
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took a leading role in the amelioration of widows', and 
his ceaseless effort resulted in founding of the Widows’ 
Home in Mysore. Although there existed in British India | 
legal rights for widow remarriage, it took several years for 
Mysore to implement the Widow Remarriage Act, Widows of 
child-bearing age were often indirectly prevented from 
remarriage. The orthodox Hindus often resented the idea 
of widow remarriage, although they absorbed other 
progressive ideas from the neighbouring States. In Madras, 
several leading Judges, advocates and writers championed 
the cause, and some of them had set an example too. Dewan 
Bahadur Raghunath Rao and Chentsal Rao supported the 
moVement. But no widow remarriage took place in the 


Presidency of Madras till 1880.2 


The frequenting of the 
father of Andhra social reform, Veerasalingam, to Bangalore 
(where he has acquired a house) doubtless had a profound 
influence on reform in Bangalore. "It was in this house 
that the seeds of social reform in Mysore were sown by him 
in the years 1908-1909. The first widow marriage in this 
city was performed by him in 1910." The marriage was 
conducted outside Mysore, i.e. in the contonement area. 


But the impact of the social reformers had its sway earlier 


in the year 1896 itself ! Although a clear picture is not 
ee 


Dx. Anjaneyulu, Kandukuri Veeresalingam, p.dl. 


ibid., p.66. (See also D.V. Gundappa, Gnapaka Chitrashala 
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available. Karnataka Prakasika, + as early as 1896, 


reported that the lectures delivered by the reformers who 
had visited Mysore were not in vain. Much to the opposition 
of the orthodoxy “a widow remarriage had been performed, "~ 
the parties to this wedding being Naidus. The bride and 
the bridegroom were aged 13 and 25, respectively. The 
ceremoni€s were gone through according to sastric rites, 

and the paper applauded the bold step of the Brahmins who 
performed the ceremony and the guests who had participated 


in the ceremony. 


The My sore Civic and Social Progress Association 
started by government patronage under the Presidentship 
of the Yuvaraja of Mysore, nominated as Vice-President 
V.N. Narasimhaiengar, and M. Venkatakrishniah, men of 
progressive views. In 1917 the first conference took place 
and many ladies participated in it. Few ladies took genuine 
interest in the propogation of social work. Mrs. Rangamma 
contacted many ladies and was able to convince them of the 


"evils of infant marriage."° 


In spite of persistent pressure, from the members of 


the Assembly and the public, and even after their continuous 


Jy arnataka Prakasika, June Ist, 1896. 


“4 bid, 


Sohne Mysore Civic and Social Progress Association (April, 


1918 to October 1918) (in)B. Puttiah Collection. 
Karnataka State Archives, Bangalore. 
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clamour in the Assembly, yet it was only in 19%0 that the 
Hindu Widow Remarriage Act was passed, and this in spite of 
Mysore being considered a progressive State. Surely some 


impetus for this came from the national movement. 


The Navtch Movement 


The Purity and the Nautch movement which had started 
in Madras around 1892 had its impact on Mysore too. The 
two were allied, and the Social reformers took every 
Opportunity to condemn the Nautch system. "Social Purity 
meant chastity in body and Chastity in mind and opposition 
to whatever was vulgar or immodest in study or pleasure."1 
The Anti-Nautch movement was basically a move to rid society 
of the degeneration of sections of society connected with 
the nautch. Since nautch and music went together, the 
attack was on musicians associated with the “immoral class 
of women" ,~ The nautch girl was considered as an important 
member of the society and she had a place in temple also. 
They a.so were given recov.ised religious status. "In some 
of the temples in India it was usual for a devadasi to 
serve for sometime in the temple and thereafter, to he 


kept as a concubine outside the temple."° Often Nautc.. 


1 Raghupati Venkataraman, “Social Purity and Anti Nautch 
Movement, (in) C.Y. chintam-ni (ed.), Indian Social 
Reform, p.270. 


“vasical critic, “iiusic and Anti-Nautch Movement", Madras 
Review, Vol. VIII, No.28, Feb., 1902, p.056. 


| santosh Chatterjee, Devadasi; temple dancer, p.l’. 
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women were kept to entertain English officials during 
their official tours. "They advance gGracefully but with 
little variety to the accompaniment of native music, they 
throw the body into all kinds of positions. If a native 
gentleman gives an entertainment to Europeans it winds up 
with a nauteh. "+ As respectable women were not allowed to 
sing or dance or read, the art of dancing was left entirely 
in the hands of se who enjoyed public patronage. 
Thus, with religious and public sanction, the system of 
Nautch continued and degenerated in society. The Madras 
Social Reform Association which undertook a pledge to 
eradicate the evils in the Society, in 1892, was successful 
in enlightening the public conscience “to the enormities of 
the system of Nautch as it then existed." ” Several pledges 
were cited by the reformists for Adults and for boys. The 
agit ation, which had started in Madras, did not take time 
to spread. Mysore which were considered as peaceful was 
also affected by the movement. Many youngsters in those 
days, like D, V. Gundappa*™ supported the movement and as a 
mark had tied a black knot on the right hand and had pledged 


not to witness nautch or tapa, but later on D.V. Gundappa, 


1 ev. Henry Rice, Native life of South India, Being sketches 


of the social and religious characteristics of the Hindus, 
p.o8. 


aK, Subba Rao, Revived Memories, p. 229. (K. Subba Rao was 


actively connected with the reformist movement in Madras 
and was the sub-editor of The Hindu before joining Mysore 
service). 


Bg ls Gundappa, Gnapaka Chitrashale, Part II, pp. 22-24. 
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it appears, was convinced that the pledge he had taken was 
wrong and realised that there was nothing wrong in 
witnessing a dance performance. Many youngsters pledged 
their support in Mysore. Several high society people, who 
had considered music and dance as an important part of any 
festival, were agitated over the movement. "A direct 
approach was made to K. Subba Rao, "+ who had just entered 
Mysore service, for justification. Subba Rao enlightened 
the critics that the whole objection was not on singing 
and dancing but on the,“heroiné who sings and dances away 
her modesty for filthy lucre that vitiates the whole nautch 


movement," < 


Several eben cs under the auspices of the Literary 
Union took place in Mysore and Bangalore. M. Venkatakrishnish 
initiated meetings and discussed the problem of nautch girls 
and the havoc caused by these licensed prostitutes and 
requested the members of the Literary Union to take a pledge 
*not to encourage Tapas" .° (In Appendix III is reproduced a 


typical pledge). 


de, Subba Rao, Revived Memories, p. 229. 


“ibid., See also Karnatika prakasika, May 29th, 1892. 


Skarnatika Prakasika, May 20th, 1892. 
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An important question was whether the system should 
be changed by government legislation or by change in public 
Opinion. A meeting of the Literary Union presided by 
H.J. Pnhabha, Education Se -etary and Vice Principal of the 
Literary Union, was held in the Court of the District and 
sessions Judge Kuchery and the issue was discussed. The 
question had gained momentum and the debate was opened by 
P. Singachar, Munsiff of Bangalore. He made a cautions 
note and appraised that the employment of nautch girls would 
cease gradually and the Muzrai Department had already given 
due attsntionr to the problem. 3B. Ramaswamy Iyer, Public 
Prosecutor, advised the house that there was no need to 
have any legislation and, with female literacy, the nautch 
problem could be avoided and the temptation of aman going to 
a nautch woman could be reduced. Mr. Ramachandra Rao, 
contended that nautchs in the family circle should be 
avoided. V.N. Narasimhaiengar opined that if the govermment 
enacted a measure, perhaps, the responsibility of others 
would 5.e lessoned, for th. Institution hau enjoyed 
recognition and respectability for a long time. some of the 
Speakers wondered about the substitution of other forms of 


entertainment in the event of the abolition of nautch. 


The nautch system enjoyed public recognition and 
court patronage. In its earlier stages, the devadasis or 
temple dancer virtually led a pious life. Originally the 


inspiration came from Kings to encourage fine arts. “The 
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nautch girls questioned the abandonment, but agreed of 


late that their moral standards are low."? 


Realising their immediate insecurity in the profession, 
the dancing girls formed an Association in Mysore and an 
executive committee of five members, to discuss all the 
matters connected with the community and to settle 
differences arising out of professional bias, and also they 


“resolved to keep a reserve fund. "” 


In a meeting held on lst October, 1899, they 

unanimously agreed to collect a large amount of money. 

Three hundred families in the city of Mysore agreed to 
contribute one rupee per month for educational purposes like 
drawing, singing, playing on a musical instrument, and basic 
elementary education. Each professional singer agreed to 
set about 25 percent of the income until the collections 
amounted to a decent sum. Thus, they were able to prove 


their “Solidarity and Cooperation." ° 


se arnataka Prakasika, Jan. /29/1896. "“Varanganeyara 
Prathane”. Mr. Nanjundia, Mr. Shama Rao, M.Alasingachar, 
Mr. S. Subbarao took part in the discussion and condemned 
Nautch girls. kev. Slater made it clear that the remedy 
lies in educating females so that they can achieve 
intellectual compatibility, which in turn dissuades men 
seeking outside pleasure, Karnataka Prakasika, July 31/ 
1893 reporting the “Literary Union discussion". 


“My sore Standard, September llth, 1899. 
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Reform of MQaritable Institutions 


“The problem of charitable institutions was causing 
concern to the Government and certain abuses that have crept 
into them." In the year 1891, a Special Officer had been 
appointed to look into the details of these government 
institutions and to rectify their shortcomings. kai Bahadur 
Srinivasacharlu was appointed and he tried to introduce 
measures to avoid miSappropriation of grants and funds 
allotted to the temple and to introduce certain reforms in 
the management of these religions institutions. The 
devacasis or the God's servants often attracted men, in the 
temple. Men attended and watched them and were lured, as 
the original 'Devadasi' system was regenerating, cheap 
"tapas' used to take place. Men went to see tapas not to 


pray. 


Local committees were appointed for the supervision 


of several Muzarayi institutions. 


1 proceedings of the Assembly of Representative kaiyats and 
Merchants of the province of Mysore, 1892. 


The word “Muzarayi” is derived from a persian word “Muzra" 
which means deduction or allowance, and through colloquial 
usage changed into Muzarayi and applied generally to 

an allowance granted for religious or charitable purposes. 
All grants mode for religious and charitable purpose and 
the upkeep of religious and charitable institutions come 
under the head "Muzarayi". The Mysore Muzrai Manual, 
1954, p. 3. 
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The Mizrai department worked successfully and 
restored several charitable buildings. The registers of 


ready money inams were all revised and reprinted. The 


department also ensured the recognition of succession to 
the four Muths. Important temples and chhatrams in 
Bangalore, Kolar, Tumkur, Mysore were improved and placed 


on an “efficient footing." 


The Muzrai department 
effectively carried out the reforms and local committees 
numbering 123 assisted them in their work (in 1899).° 
After Arcot Srinivasacharya's retirement in 1899, the 
Deputy commissioner exercised special control over the 
"“Muzrai" department in the districts. The idea of banning 
the "Tape Service in the temples” was mooted in the year 
1892.° The employment of professional woman for Tape or 
dancing on the occasion of the car festival of Sri 
“Bhoganandeeswaraswami at Nandi" was stopped. In the 


year 1899 the government directed that "“Tape™ Services in 


the Sri Srikanteswaraswamy temple at "“Nanjangud to be banned," * 


1 roceedings of the Mysore kepresentative Assembly. ‘Muzrai', ; 


1896, See also D.V. Gundappa ‘Rao Bahadur Arcot 
Srinivasacharya'’ (in) Gnapaka Chitrashale, Vol.I, pp.180-181, 


Proceedings of the Assembly of Representatives of Raiyats 
and Merchants of the State of Mysore, 1899, See also 


D.V. Gundappa Gnapaka Chitrashale, Vol.II, pp.180-181. 


2 


°No. M 446.04, 8/Feb./1892, (From)The Mysore. Muzrai: Manual’, p.341. 
4No. 1560-71-Muz-84-05-3 of loth April, 1909. 


*rape means a set or company, assof dancing girls and 
musicians. 
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Although the Government banned the Tape service, the 
allowance payable to the dancer was continued during 

her life time, but the government strictly ordered that the 
vacancy caused by the death of a devadasi was not to be filled 
up, as it was hereditary. The government took a fim step, 
although memorials brought pressure on it to revert to the 


old order. 


A practice relating to the nautch system was the 
Gejje puje (literally the worship of anklets) which allowed 
ritual worship in a temple of girls who had attained puberty. 
Originally, girls of the families of the nautch engaged the 
man on this day, it was something like an official initiation 


of nautch girls tinged with religious approval. 


rl 


A grant for permission to perform “Gejje puje™ in the 
temple of Anjaneyaswami at Mulabagal was furnished by 
Hanumappa to the Deputy Commissioner's office, Kolar 
district, requesting permission for the Gejje Puje of his 


sister. This is reproduced below for it indicates some of 


thie conflicts inherent in the situation. 


1 ceheral and Revenue Secretariat. File No. (422-08) 
Serial 1106 (Part B for January, 1910). 
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Grant of Permission to perform "Gajje Puje" in 
BE Rate Hh Recta dn se hee EE be ESS) 
the temple of Sri Anjaneyaswami_ at Mulabagal, 


Deputy Commissioners Office 
Kolar District 


13/Feb./1909 


From Srikantesvara Iyer 
Dy. Commissioner 
Kolar District. 
To —~ C.S. Balasubramanya lyer 
Esq. 
Officiating Secretary to 
the Govt. of Mysore 


Gen, and Revenue Dept. 
Muzrai Branch, 


Sir. 


In submitting herewith vernacular file of correspondénce 
with Malur Subdivision ee No.105 dated 13/July/1908 in 
the matter of granting permission to perform "Gajje Puje"™ in 
the temple of Sri Anjaneyaswami at Mulabagal, I have the 
honour to State that one Hanumappa, who is one of the 
temple servants employed qs a drummer, applied to the 


Amildar of Mulbagal for permission to perform his Sisters‘ 


Gajje Puje in the above temple, but he refused to grant it. 


Ze The petitioner then applied against the above order 
to the Sub-Division Officer Malur who ordered a deteiled 
enquiry in the matter and has not forwarded the entire 
records with his opinions thet there was nothing indecent 


or immoral in permitting the ceremony to take place in the 


temple. 
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as The temple referred to being a Muzrai institution, 
I solicit instructions from government in this matter of 
granting permission to perform "Gejje Puje“ as prayed for 


by the petitioner. 


for Deputy Commissioner 


If the girl has had not attained puberty, there was 
no particular vow to be taken by her, and that 'Gejje puje', 
would not initiate her to a life of prostitution, but on 
the other hand it only would give her the privilege to 


perform dancing and singing before the public. 


But the Mysore Government was firm in its action and 
replied “whatever may be the Euphemism by which the nature 
of the Ceremony is concerned, 'Gejje Puje' has an intimate 
connection with dedication to the profession of a prostitute 


1 


dancing girl." But however, Government allowed the nautch 


girls to worship God inside the temple. 


Krishna Raja Wodeyar IV, although a progressive ruler, 


was puritan in his outlook” and passed the following order’; 


1N0.1872-9, Muz 422-08-6, 28/Jan./191o. "Gejje Puje should 


not be performed in a Muzrai temple". 


© suryanath Kamath, "Emancipation of women in Karnataka", 
Quarterly jourmal of the Mythic Society, April-June 1984 
iam RRA mim ac 


ex ° 


© Government of His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore Muzrai 
Proceedings dated 298/Jan/1910 (No. 1872-9, Muz. 08-6). 
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1909-10 


GoVernment Of His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore. 
Muzrai Proceedings 
Dated 28/Jan./1910 
No. 1872-9 


Directs, with certain observations, the discontinuance of 
the performance of 'Gejje puje’ or any similar ceremony by 


the dancing girls within the precints of Muzgrai temples, 


Travancore followed Mysore and by an executive order 
abolished the devadasi system (in August 19309 “but, “sanctioned 
the. renumeration for the. devadasis; without: corresponding 


obligation to do services in the temple."! 


“The measure adopted by Mysore was hailed by journals like, 
The Madras Standard, (May ll, 1909 ) and the United India and 
the Native Estates (May 15, 1909), Native News (1909)."° 
Vrittantapatrike of (27th May, 1909) although appreciative 
of the government stand, questioned the security of the 
childhood of the families of nautch girls and suggested that 
government should provide alternative employment, so -that 


they can be better citizens. 


eT ey ee ene ae mee CS 
1 5iliai, N. Kunjan, Census of India, 1931, Vol. XXVIII, 
Travancore, p. 169. 


1931 Census Report of Travancore stated “no women Nave been 
returned as a prostitute. 


vy. Ramakrishna, Social Reform in Andhra,1848-1919, p.140. 
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The anti-nautch movement was a reform which expected 
a high moral standard from society, but it failed in its 
attempt, “as it had not taken deep root among the reformers 


themselves, "+ 


Dance as a form of art requires expertise and a 
talented dancer need not necessarily be a public woman. If 
the aim of the government was to put an end to prostitution, 
it could be doubted whether this could ever be done by 
abolishing the nautch system. Instead the abolition deprived 
to its practitioners the pursuit of a legitimate art. What 
was incidental to the systen was mistakably regarded as its 
central feature. And had private and public patronage been 
extended, perhaps "the vice-would not have been associated 


with it." 


However, in Mysore, the attempt to end nautch led to 
the decay of dancing as a fine art and it took decades to 
restore it to its pure form. Prostitution continued and 
this worried some of the citizens who wrote to the Dewan 


3 


of Mysore dated 5-7-1913. We have on record a letter from 


Bs Cie 


1 Musical Critic "Music and Antinautch Movement? Madras Review, 
Vol.VIII, No.28, (Feb. 1902), pp.44-60. 


Zs, Krishnaswamy Iyengar, A Plea for the Art of Dancing, é 


2 ae SS 
Stegislative files 7-13 (1-10), 1913. 
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the citizens of Bangalore (signed by fortysix) which allege 
the existence of houses of ill~fame. It argues that young 

men are attracted to these, contact infectious diseases and 

in turm infect others. It requested for some reform to 
mitigate the evil. Many residents who had signed the request, 
were from Ulsoorpet, Bangalore, A sub-committee was appointed 
by the Government to bring into force Section 153 of Municipal 
regulation relating to brothels in order to arrest the evils 
and the resolution of 26.4.1913 was forwarded for government 
sanction and the committee recommended to bring section 37 


of the Mysore police regulation.? 


Syphils Primary and Gonorhes and 


: on Berea ce ieee i aa aie 
patients outpatients patient 
1907 132 988 46 714 
1908 Ley 765 5O O74 
1909 90 1068 At 1108 
191lo 114 | 874 eg * 446 
ADs 111 710 98 559 
1912 102 657 18 380 


Source: Legislative files (7-13) (1-10) 1913. 
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lietter of Chandy, Deputy Commissioner, Bangalore District to 
K.R. Srinivasa Iyengar, Secretary, Revenue Department 
(His Highness) Legislation Files (7-13), 1913. 


The opinion of the Durbar Physician T,H, Foukes 
was sought who felt that considering the percentage of 
people whc had been affected by the disease, there was ro 


need for any special measure to be undertaken, 


The City Progressive Committee held its meeting in 
the Municipal Office on 24th November 1915. A resolution 
was pasSed, and a question was raised by hev. Edwards as, to 
what extent, the houses of ill-fame in the city could be 
brought under control and whether Section 153 of the 
Municipal Fegulation, should be made applicable. It was also 


resolved to obtain early orders from the Government. 


The President of the Municipal Council,1 
Sir K.Puttanna Chetty, in his letter to the. government, convinced 
the government that the number of cases of venereal diseases 
had no bearing on the decline or increase of houses of ili- 
repute and young men going to brothels had to be checked, 
and urged the government to bring the provision of the 


seceso”.Ss LOS and 37. of ‘the Municipal Police Regulation. 


A notification No.1.188 was passed by the Government 
on 1/september, 1916, introducing 87 of the Mysore Police 
kegulation of 1908 and of Section 153 of the Mysore Municipal 


Regulation of 1906’ to the city of Bangalore. These measures 


atleast controlled the vices to a certain extent if not in tots; 


LLL CL CCL ea, 


oe dated 25/March/1916, Legislative files. 


ee, 


.) 


oan |’ 


sea Voyage ; Sea voyage or Crossing the sea was not a very 
common feature in the 19th Century in Mysore. A Hindu, if 


he had violated the principle, had to undergo ritual 


purification (Prayaschitt:). “It was very clear that no 
Hindu could maintain his caste restrictions in a fo reign 


land regarding food and other forms of pollutions."1 
Mysore's first Dewan, C. Rangacharlu (1881-83), al though 
was under the influence of westerm education, was basically 
conservative in his outlook. But there is no evidence of 
his discouragement to this aspect of social reform. 
Moreover, Dewan Rangacharlu did not live long enough to 


implement any redical change in the existing social system, 


Dewan Seshadri Iyer (1883-1902) who had succeeded 
him encouraged foreign travel and played an important role 


in the implementation of "Damodar Dass Scholarships. "© 


The Damodar Dass Scholarships instituted in Mysore 
for the advancement of technical knowledge enabled many 
Mysore students to pursue iiigher education in U.K. The 
charities amounted to a sum of 5,67338-15-l1. As there was 


no legal heir to the Creditor, the Durbar invested the money 


1 parquer, Modern Religious Movements in India, p. 420. 


Be, Y. Gundappa, "K. Seshadri Iyer'"(in) Indian Statesmen 
Dewans and Prime Ministers, p. 130. 
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with the Government of India in 3-1/2 percent securities, 

A Committee was instituted to utilise the fund for useful 
public charities. 4/5 of the income from the investment 

was devoted to the grant of scholarships. The remaining 1/5 
of the annual income was kept for general education among 
the 'Grjarati Community',2 However the popular bilingual 


newspaper stated thus; 


"The first batch or two of adventerous pure Hindus who 
had to go abroad did have to face the merciless outcasting 
and ostracism isin their community. These were in an 
-unenviable ‘isthmus' of a middle state. Hindus did not 
consider them to be one of them; so did the European. English 
man would not accept them unless they totally identified 
themselves with the ruling class, their manners and customs, 
But in spite of lack of cosmopolitanism they are prepared 
to abandon themselves to these way of the foreigners. In 
more recent times much of the opposition to travel abroad 
has wom away and we have no doubt, that in a few years 


hence will altogether disappear." © 


t Kdareasee of the Dewans of Mysore to the Dasara Representative 
Assembly, 17th October 1899, Vol.I, p. 288. 


For Damodar Dass’Charity, See also M. Shama Rao, Modem 
Mysore, Vol. II, p. 477. 


“Karnataka Prakasika, 20th February 1886, 


In 1892, Chamarajendra Wodeyar, Maharaja of Mysore, 
Visited Calcutta, travelling from "Madras by Seat to retum 


the visit of Lord Lansdowne, the Viceroy of India, 


The Seventh Social Conference, which was held at 
Lahore in 1893 under the presidentship of Justice Ranade, 
appraised the stand taken by religious heads on this issue. 
Justice Ranade, in his speech, said "Sringeri Shankaracharya 
has been distinguishing himself on the same side by removing 
the hindrance to foreign travel, and advising the Maharaja 
of Mysore to undertake a trip to Calcutta by Sea instead of 


by land,"* 


Karnataka Prakasika often gave publicity to Seas. . 
voyage. Although many companies provided travelling 
facilities, orthodox Hindus were not prepared to cross the 


Kala Pani by ordinary steamers. Messers Coursetjee Sorabjee 


and Co. of Bombay therefore made special arrangements for 
chartering a first class steamer for those who wished_to travel 
in the orthodox fashion, Coursetjee Soracjee specially had 
accommodation for only Hindu passengers, and a hindu Cook 
engaged, in order not¢to disturb their.daily routine, ~The cost 
of a First class passenger was Rs.3,000 and for IInd class 


1500. The company took special note of Southerners too, . 


EEL EE OLS AE TL EE ET 
diy, Shama Rao, Modern Mysore, p. 168. 


“c.Y, Chintamani, "Justice Ranadés: Spegches", (in) Indian 
Social Reformer, p. 48. 


2.ib 


“so that the most orthodox shastri could travel and feel 


perfectly at home." 


The two scholarships awarded by the Damodar charities 
amounted to #200 per year and (travelling expense was paid 
separately). It definitely promoted "technical 
advancement** and broke the barrier of 'Sea-voyage' to a 


certain extent.” 


A list of students who obtained Damodar Dass 
Charity Scholarships to go abroad (1908) 
1. Ajit Mohan Sen: 27 yrs.; 1 year scholarship to enable him 
to prosecute further studies in geology. He was awarded 


£200 per annum. 
2. S. Raghavendra kao: 28 years, for 2 years in geology. 


%., Venkata Subba Shetty; Electrical Engineering £200 for 


2 years. 


\4. B. Puttiah and B.S. Srinivasa Iengar were awarded a 
scholarship by the Mysore Government to pursue Printing 


Technology in U.K. 


Ae Seoakaka Prakasika, January 23, 1893. 


2paily Post, 13th December 1902. 


5p, Subbanna, “Literary Societies in Mysore", Mysore Review, 
1908, p. 458; See also Kk. Sreenivas Row, papers on Social 
reform being the speeches and writings on foreign travel, 
p. 104. 
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The encouragement given to higher education by the 
ruling class incidentally promoted sea-voyage and helped 
in softening the prejudice against crossing the seas. By 
1910, thirteen Mysore Scholars were abroad pursuing higher 
education on Damodar Dass Scholarships and four students 
were on State scholarships. out of the 17 scholars, 14 were 
‘o¥thodox Beaheine'> and three belonged to different castes 


like Vaisya, Coorg and Mohammedan. families. 


Nevertheless, a meeting of the Palace Vidwans was 
held on 4th October, 1911, when Dr. Subba Kao had returned 
from England with academic distinction. The meeting of the 
vidwans took place at Kuttu Narasimha Shastry‘s house to 
consider the readmission of Dr. Subba Rao. Sosale Iyah Shascry, 
Srikantashastry, Chamunda jois, the palace vidwans, 
assembled together to discuss the issue of readmission. 
D. Venkataramiah (Advocate, Bangalore) was for readmission. 
"The unanimous decision of the committee was informed to 


the Sringeri Jagadqur, "” 


The Indian Patriot, a leading 
paper from Madras, often discussed the problem regarding the 


decree of Jagadguru Shankaracharya® and advocated sea voyage; 


ny 1915 Mysore had sent 24 students abroad for further 
studies. (Karnataka Year Book, 1915, p. 171). 


1 roceedings of the Mysore Representative Assembly, 1910. 
“Meeting of Vidwans," Daily Post, October 5, 1911. 


5 Indian Patriot (Madras), 29th March, 1911. Palace Press 
Cuttings: 10-2-1911 to 14-9-1911. 
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it also questioned the justification of the Mutts in not 
allowing people back into their castefolda after their 


retum, 


By the first decade of the 20th Century, Mysore, to a 
certain extent had solved the problem and "acknowledged that 
to go to foreign countries for the acquirement of knowledge, 
living there as an Indian and orthodox Hindu and, after 
returning to India continuing one's orthodoxy, is committing 


no ein 


This was answered with a certain degree of 
finality when His Highness the Yuvaraj left for Eu rope 
accompanied by three gentlemen* out of whom one was a 
physician and four personal servants. In Mysore, “the old 
prejudice against foreign travel was neutralised," wh en 
the highest authority undertook a journey to a foreign land. 
The Yuvaraja's courage to visit the foreign countries were 
applauded by the Representative Assembly. The progressive 
Dewan, Sir M, Visveswaraya, expressed his hope that the 
example of the ruling house "be largely followed in future 


3 


by Mysoreans with beneficial results." Addressing the 


a F Ragoonath Row's Letter to the Editor of the Madras Mail, 
wane Zo, 1911. (I am glad to learn from "Sadhwi” of Mysore 
that, Mysore has solved the sea voyage. ) 


*e; Raghavendra Rao and Dr. Ranganna travelled with the 
Yuvaraja. 


Mysore and Social Reform," Karnataka, 25th November, 1914. 


°p roceedings of the Mysore Representative Assembly, 1913. 


‘His Highness the Yuvaraja's European Tour’, p. 27. 
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first Mysore Social conference in 1917 Raja Sebhabhushana 
Dewan Bahadur K.P. Puttanna Chetty admitted that the foreign 
travel barrier no longer was in existence 6n Mysore, anda 
“young men visiting foreign countries were in the increase 


in Mysore."* 


The prospects of bettering oneself immeasurably by the 
acquisition of a foreign degree and the assurance of a 
lucrative position did in no small measure make sea-voyage 


an attractive proposition. 


The Non-entities Club formed around this time (1919) 
played a distinctive role in encouraging foreign travel. 
By 1918 Mysore had several individuals returned from abroad 
with academic honours. "“Dr. B.K. Narayan Rao, B.S. Ramachandra 
Rao, B.V. Ramaiengar, Dr. B.N. Iyengar, N.N. Iyengar, 
H.S. Narayana Rao, S.B. Iyengar, Dr. A. Subba Rao, B. Puttiah, 
B. Srinivasa Iyengar, Dr. M.V. Sampath Kumaran, "© decided 
to contribute a stipulated amount every month and form a 
club. Although the main idea was to lend a helping hand, 
the »-Noneentities Club had helped atleast twenty students 
to go abroad for higher education. B. Puttiah was the 


-gecretary Of Epe club, 


+ Areas of Raja Sabha Dewan Bahadur K.P. Puttanna Chetty, 


Chiefly to the first Mysore Civic and Social Conference, 
19¥7 


25.V. Gundappa, Gnepaka Chitrashale, Vol. 6, p. 269. 


(non-entities members were all government servants). 
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People who obtained help and foreign qualification 


through the grant provided by the Non-Entities Club failed 


to return the money borrowed, and rendered no help to the 
association after the completion of their studies. But the 
well-wishers of the Sangha not only helped the ambitious 
young men, but undertook other welfare measures to protect 
people who were affected by the influenza epidemic which 
broke out in Bangalore in 1919. "“Karnataka", a notable 
paper, wrote; “the non-entities are as magnanimous in 
spirit as they are modest in nomenclature, and their 
example ought to put the notabilities of our town to 


1 


shame." The Sangha was dissolved in 1936 after sixteen 


years of useful work. 


Non—-Brahmin Movements 


Between 1880 to 1920, the Brahmins who availed 
themselves of the educational advantages acquired important 
positions in the Mysore Civil Service and prestigious 
positi.ns in the governmenc. Rivalry, often erupted, and led 
to intermal quarrels and the Civil Service become a bone 
of contention. Dewan Seshadri Iyer faced formidable 
opposition from the Assembly. "He was accused of 


awe 


nepotism. Though capable as a Dewan and a good 


Neen a alas petelecenopneeainennstninereiiiaeinilatee 
1 padhakrishna, Nanna Tande, p. 16. 


© su ryodaya, 25th March, 1897. See also Suryodaya, 18th 
February, 1898. 
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administrator he was regarded as an outsider. The 
unexpected death of Charajendra Wodeyar in 1894 resulted 
in Regency rule in Mysore, The Maharani hegent emerged as 
a powerful woman, and she exercised her power in converting 
“the council from a consultative to an executive decision 


making boay."* 


The Maharani Regent, to assist the Dewan 
(K. Seshadri lyer), appointed three whole-time members; 
T.R. Thamboo Chetty, P.N. krishna Murti, (who was a Judge 
of the Court) and Abdul Rahaman who was a Chief Deputy 
Commissioner. © The non-brahmins gained positions in the 


Executive Council. No caste association seems to have 


been formed before 1906, 


Although, aMong the non-brahmins several individuals 
were qualified and respected in society, in the Representative 
Assembly, the strength of Vokkaligas was not considerable. 

The Vokkaligara Sangha (founded in 1906) was given only one 
representative. The main object of the Sangha was. the 
diffusion of knowledge among the Vokkaliga community and to 
provide them educational opportunities. The Sanghe had an 


ambitious project of bringing out its own publication, or a 


1 soshadri Iyer hailed as a Madrasee. 
Duskin Lelah, The non-Brahmin movement _in Princely Mysore, 
Unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Pennsylvania University, 1974. 


eu, Shama Rao, Modern Mysore, Part II, p. “74. 
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magazine, projecting its ideals. The Executive Council 

of the Sangha had a president ; B. Marappa, Contractor and 
Sowcar, Bangalore, and three: Vice-presidents: (a) By Kempanna, 
Pleader, Cubbonpet, Bangalore City, (b) B. Nagappa, 
Barrister-at-Law, Sub-Judge, Infantry Road, 

(c) B.S. Muniswamappa, Contractor, Ulsoor, Bangalore, 

Two Legal Advisors : (a) B. Nagappa, Barrister-at-Law, 
Sub-Judge, (b) C. Lakshmanagowda, B.A.B.L. Advocate, Bangalore. 
One General Secretary: (a) K.H. Kamiah, B.A., Bull temple 


Road, Bangalore, One AssiStant General Secretary: 


(a) B. Puttiah, B.A., III Street, Chamarajpet, Bangalore.t 


B. Puttiah started the 'Vokkaligara Patrike' in 1907 
and was its first editor. In 1908, Vokkaligara Sangha owned 


a Press too. 


Thus, the Sangha represented an elite class, although 
the basic aim was the betterment of agricultural community. 
K.H. Ramiah who was a public speaker, was a great asset to 
the Sangha.“ The Publication of the Sangha, although meant 


to educate the agricultural class by providing news and views, 


Ivianual of the Vokkaligara Sangha, containing the memorandum 
of the Association, Rules and Byelaws relating to the 


constitution of Management of the several activities of 
the Vokkaligara Sangha,\1912 (from B.Puttiah-Colitection, 
Karnataka State Archives). 


2padhakrishna, op.cit., p.30. 
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had not eliminated political views, and, gradually, politics 
dominated the paper in the late twenties. But, to a large 
extent, it is a“live educative medium for the ryot."+ The 
Vokkaligara Sangha had the support of the Dewan V.P. Madhav 


Rao and the patronage of His Highness, the Maharaja of Mysore. 


The second Vokkaligara Kapu conference was held at 
Rangacharlu Memorial Hall during Dasara in October 1907. 
The Conference was attended by delegates from all over 
India, and the Maharaja's presiding over the Conference 
found the Conference “exceptionally interesting". ~ He was 
happy that the community had found its “voice through a 
Corporate body". The Sangha had the backing of government 
“a prince for its sponsor and a Dewan for its nursing 
fatner, but the kindness of the patron cannot save it unless 
it has the seed of vigorous life in it? The Sangha within 
a year of its founding had collected 18,000 rupees and had 
the backing of the State from the beginning, and was able 
to start a Hostel for “those coming to Bangalore for the 


purpose of study. "4 


dt evokkaligara Sangha", Daily Post, 20th September 1911. 


“« Dasserah in Mysore", The Madras Mail, 18th October 1907. 


S wvokkaligara Sangha", The Madras Mail, 27th October 1907. 


Some Daily Post, November 9th, i910. 
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By 1910 Non-Brahmins wanted admission in the Sanskrit 
Colleges at Mysore and Bangalore. The admission of the 
Veerasaiva students to the Sanskrit college was also 
discussed in the kepresentative Assembly and this issue 
figured prominently. The matter was brought for discussion 
by (a) Chennabasava wWodeyar of Devanahalli Taluk, 


(b) kevanasiddia and Gurulingappa of Honnali Taluka. 


V. Raghavachar and Srinivasa RKaghavacnar argued that 
Brahmin pundits were not in favour of admission, »and that 
the smooth functioning of the colleges would be disturbed. 
But the other members pointed out that the same objection 
rested with the Maharani's College also, and it was only a 
matter of time. But even as late as 1922 the problem of 


as ; : ‘ ? 
Giving admission to non-Brahmin students was not solved.~ 


The members of the Vokkaligara Sangha deputed one 
menber to the Daesara kepresentative Assembly. The Sangha 
requested the Dewan for two representatives in the year 
1912.° They also demandeac for representation in the 


Economic conference as well. 


1 5 roceedings of the Mysore Representatives Assembly, 1910. 
“public Speech at Davanagere - (August 2nd, 1922) by 
Rajasabha Bhusana K.P. Puttanna Shetty (B. Puttiah 
Collection). 


° proceedings of the Mysore Representative Assembly, 
"Vokkaligara Sangha", 1912. 
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The establishment of the Legislative Council and 
the Economic Conference, awakened the rural class. the 
Mysore Civic and Social Progress Association, 1917, started 
by Public officials, later on gained official recognition 


and was patronised by the Government. 


The Vokkaligara Sangha often took the stand of the 
people and enlisted support from the masses. The Taluk 
Conferences conducted by the Sangha directly appealed to 
the rural masses, as the Conference appraised the aims and 
objectives of the Sangha. By 1920 the Sangha conducted 
"eight conferences in different talukas which were attended 
by thousands of people." The Sangha was able to supplement 
the funds by over ten thousand rupees. At the Conference 
held at Kantrajapura, the menbership swelled to 800. A 
®student home" was started by the Sangha in the new building 


near the Fort and thirtyfour boarders registered on the roll. 


] 


By 1920, the Sangha emerged as an important advocate 
of the non-Brahmins, and challenged the stand of the 
government in certain matters like representation in the 
Assembly, award of Scholarships, Nomination to the Civil 
Service, and remained a spokesman on public and government 


platforms. It often urged that the Vokkaligas were an 
eee ee ee ee Na a a a a A aS 


1 roceedings of the Mysore Representative Assembly, 
Dassara Session, October 1920: wetter to the Dewan, No.1lll 
"The Vokkaligar Sangha, Bangalore", p. St Acs 
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, 1 
“important community", and more representations had to be 


granted to it in the Assembly. 


The leadership of the Sangha was influenced by the 
Justice Party of Madras which fought for the rights of non- 
Brahmins in Madras. The non-Brahmins demanded justice at 
almost all ievels. The Vokkaligara Sangha, in the year 1920, 
complained to the Dewan that “nomination to the Civil Service 
and the award of foreign scholarship was not made to the 


9 
Vokkaligara Community."” 


The Praja Mitra Mandali which was started in 1917 
as a sequel to Vokkaligaru Sangha, although started with the 
intention of helping the rural community, later on, was more 
interested in securing popularity with the elite class and 
also worked for positions in the government for the non- 


Brahmins. 


While the Vokkaligaru Sangha fought for the rights 
of the community, it nevertheless was not eager to extend 
similar rights to other lower caste communities. Thus on 


12th July, 1912, an important meeting was held by the 


’ 
ene nner aA ATT 


1 > roceedings of the Mysore Representative Assembly, 1920, 
“Vokkaligara Sangha, Bangalore", p. 172. 


- > roceedings of the Mysore Representative Assembly, 
Dassara Session, October 1920. 
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Vokkaligag... at Kunigal Taluk (Tumkur district, Amrituru) 

and a resolution was passed in the meeting that, Kuruba, 
Kumbara, Agara, Nayinda, and beder were inferior to the 
Vokkaligas and inter-—dining should not be allowed with these 
ceste groups, and the resolution of the meeting was published 
by the editor of the Vokkaligara Patrike on August 12th, 1912, 
Feeling insulted, the prominent leaders. of the Kuruba 
community filed a suit, (Mr. Bhojappa and Lakkanna) in the 
City Magistrate Court. The case continued from 7 December, 


1912 to 20th November, 1914. 


The city Magistrate, B.S. Ranoji Rao, in his 
judgement decided that the accused (Boraiah, 8.S., Marappa, and 
Venkataramiah) were guilty under section 500 of the Indian 
Penal Code and were fined ks.100 or simple imprisonment. 


K.H. Ramiah, Subramanian and Shanmugam were set free.? 


Central Mohammedan Association | 


The Central Mohammedan Association was founded in 1909, 
Mohammed Abbas Khan was the leader of the Association. This 
assoCiation became an important organ of the Muslims in 
Mysore, aNd appealed to the Government in successive years 
for a larger representation in the Legislative Assembly and 
urged that Government policy should be remodelled “giving 
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uN. Lingappa, Kurubara Kaipidi, p. 20. 
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increased opportunities to the backward classes in Government 
service: "* The Muslims represented about 5 percent of the 
population. Out of 8700 primary schools in the State, there 

were 722 Hindi primary Schools., 60 Hindi Middle Schools for boys, 


32° schools for girls,but only 6 Anglo-Hindustani Schools. 


Although the Education Memoranda suggested the 
amalgamation of Kanarese and Hindustani Schools to increase 
efficiency, the Mohammedan Education Conference (December, 
1918) suggested a special officer to organise education, 
and raised in addition the vexed question of Muslims who 
continued to be under the purdah and there were difficult 
problems. For instance it was difficult for them to go to 
School in carts; for it would expose them to public gaze. 
The non-availability of women teachers presented another 
problem. “the feeling in favour of continuing the purdah 
system is far stronger than any desire to see their women 


folk ‘sducateds’** 


Another important non-Brahmin association was the 


Mysore Lingayat Education Fund Association. The institution 


was started with the aim of “spreading education and the 


Wo 


general advancement of the community. G. Paramasiviah was 


re es LS 


1 roceedings of the Mysore Representative Assembly, Dassara 
Session, October 1919, Annexure II, “Letter to the Dewan", 
Db. 126, 


“Madras Times, October, 7th, 1919. 


Sibid. annexufe. VII, p.132. 
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the prime mover of this association. The association had 
one representation on the Bangalore District Board, The 
Sangha urged that it should have direct representation in 
the Legislative Council, *he Economic conference and other 
important public bodies. It also had a grouse against the 
discriminations and the exclusion of Veerasheiva boys from 
the Sanskrit Colleges, although the latter had produced 
writers in Kannada and Sanskrit and impressed on the 


government to reMove such restriction. 


Non-Brahmin Priorities: 


The introduction of Free Primary education in 19132 
led to the expansion of education which “indirectly helped 


ls the Vokkaligara Sangha was a 


in awakening the masses." 
Bangalore based organization, yet its newsletters enlightened 
its members with news and views. The rural groups began to 
expect more opportunities to be provided for them. There was, 
of course, a demand for more jobs, and for lowering of 
qualifications for recruitment to the position of Amildar 

and Shaikdars. To appease them, the government reduced the 
entry qualification for Shaikdars and Amildars in 1914 and 
reservations upto 25 percent of appointments were made in 


the year 1916." 


nr 


Lou ryanath Kamath (ed.), Karnataka State Gazetteer, Part id, 
ie ers 


“ibid. See also, M. Shama Rao, “Modern Mysore, Part II, p.300. 
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On June 24th, 1918, the non-Brahmin leaders met the 
Maharaja and presented their grievances. Earlier, His 
Highness had approved of a provision of one lakh rupees in 
1917 and had asked for proposals for the utilisation of the 
fond. A scheme to utilise the fund was considered by the 
meeting of the standing Committee of the Economic 
Conference and the educational committee was asked to 
prepare a scheme. The Council approved the scheme but made 
only Ome modification. The Committee advised that if the 
scholarships were to be put to use, the district committee 
of the Economic Conference and the Educatiom Committee should 
associate representatives from the backward communities, This 
wav: benefitn woulc: b> more widespread. Another factor wes that | 
communities with less than 5 percent literacy in English 
only were eligible for the award of scholarships. Indian 
Christians however did not figure in this bracket. But, at 
che secondary and collegiate level they were considered as 
backward. The education committee proposed to give them 
the benefit of these schc’arships at hich school and 
collegiate level as they were backward at that level too. 
The council debated over the question, whether Indian 
Christiane were to be eliminated and members decided that 


aan 1 
the “Education Committee recommendations could be accepted." 


, eee ae 


I Repo rt of the Committee appointed to Consider steps 
necessary for the adequate representation of Communities 


in the public Service, p. 11 (Miller Committee Report, 1918). 
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The non-Brahmin leaders, who led a deputation to the 
Maharaja, had three major grievances - (a) Election to the 
representative bodies; here, instead of 42 representatives, 
72 representatives were demanded; whereas from the Taluk, 
there was a reduction from 212 to 16%, (b) The Muslim 
representatives requested for more improvement in Mohammedan 
Education and also laid emphasis on rmral education, (c) The 


third demand was for higher education and jobs in government. 


The Miller Committee - 1918 


The Miller Committee was appointed by the Maharaja, in 
response to the deputation, of the non-Brahmin leaders. 
Leslie Miller had a brilliant academic career and was the 
Chief Judge of the Mysore High Court. The other members were 
C. Srikantesvara Iyer, H. Chennaiaya, M. Basavaiya, Gulam 
AhmaaG Kalami, M. Muthanna, and Rao Bahadur M.C. Ranga 
Iyengar. The composite strength appears to be 4 non- 


Brahmins and two BHatihihe 


The Government order No. E£.A.G. 308 desired that the 
report by the members should be submitted to the government 
within two months. The specific questions the Committee 
had to take note were as follows ; 
ne cn al 
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(1) Alteration in the existing rules of recruitment in 


the Public Service, 


(2) Special facilities to encourage higher and professional 
education aMong membe:;s of the backw:-rd communities, 


and 


(3) Special measures which may be taken to increase the 
representation of the backward communities in the 


Public Service. 


The Brahmins who had occupied positions in government, 
due to their educational advantages, had a definite 
preponderance over the non-Brahmins. So the committee 
attributed that the advantages gained by the Brahmins as 
being due to the dominance of the English language. The 
Committee defined “backward class is recognised to include 
all the communities in the State other than the Brahmin, 

The Europeans and Anglo-Indians who have English for their 
mother-tongue will, of course, be excluded by that fact. "+ 
The Committee tried to exrlain the term " adequate 
representation." The community which was represented in 
government employment appeared important. It advocated that 
within a period of not more than seven years, not less than 
one half of the higher and two thirds of the lower 


appointments in each grade of the service and so far as 
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possible in each office were to be held by members of 
communities otNer than the Brahmin community; preference 
being given to duly qualified candidates or the depressed 


classes were they are available.** 


The percentage of pupulation was not to be the 
criteria for representation. Within a span of seven years 


this could be achieved. 


The Committee seemed to Nave been divided in its 
findings, the upper caste Brahmin members took a stand 
different from that of other members. They argued that the 
proportion should be applied to all grades of appointment 
and to all communities and posts held by Europeans and 


Indians were not to be counted into the totals. 


The Committee also feared that a superior officer 
may ignore quality and virtue in making appointments and look 
after: their. own candidates for promotion and employment 
and to keep a check on this, thought it better to serve a 
minimum target of appointing other communities, and this 
should start from the highest cadre. Objections were raised 
by the two Brahmin members of the Committee. Rangaiengar 
opined that it was not desirable to fix any definite 


proportion and that the matter should be left to the 


LG. 7- Dek 


government. But the other members feared that the object 


would not be fulfilled if a time limit was not fixed. 


The Committee, in all, made 29 recommendations with 
facts and figures: out oi ‘which.}2rrelaved* to education and 
the rest «to public service. Sir M. Visvesvaraya who headed 
the destiny of the State, was “opposed to the establishment 
of the Miller Committee.''* Dewan M, -Visveswaraya feared 
production would suffer a setback, and the efficiency of the 
administration would suffer, if merit were to be sacrificed. 
The order on the Miller Committee report was passed vide 


No.1827-80-E.A.C. 308/16/May/1921). 


In addition to the Miller Committee, the Educational 
Memoranda issued in August 1919 and presented to the 
Maharaja, had suggested certain improvements in rural education 
and for backward communities scholarships, these were not opposed 
by the Brahmins; but om the -contrary, ‘these suggestions were welcome 
by the Brahmins as well. But, basically, the leaders of the 
Non-P-ahmins were intere ted in governme >t employment and 
English education. Accordingly, the Miller Committee made 
recommendations for special facilities to encourage higher 
and professional education among members of the backward 
communities. In order to achieve the goal, the Committee 
suggested certain modifications in the Primary and the 


secondary eancation. ~ me: 


—— se 


M, Visvesvaraya, Memoirs of my working life, p. 82. 
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Primary Education 


Pupils should be admitted into all schools, and 
grants refused to such schools, refusing to admit panchama 
boys. A sympathetic attitude should be snown to the 
depressed caste students; incentives should be created 
among these boys by increasing the number of scholarships 
available, and each district should be covered. It also 
advocated special Panchama Schools and Panchama teachers and 
a special inspector to supervise the schools to secure 
better results and asked for more schools and better pay- 
scales for teachers. It insisted that due emphasis should 


be placed on primary education. 


Secondary Education 


Here the Committee stressed on the Anglo-Vermacular 
Schools and compulsory English language, keeping in view 
both ees and urban pupils. It also highlighted that 
manual arts should be emphasised and advocated that =e 
manual arts should reach the level of higher education, 
enabling students ~. to choose a career of their choice, 
which in turm would facilitate thim securing government 
jobs. Regarding teachers, the Committee insisted on ‘fair 
proportion of teachers to be of the backward class', which 


would inculcate sympathy and encouragement to the pupils. 
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General Scholarships 


Regarding general scholarships, the Committee 
recommended that, while Scholarships, should be reserved for 
backw.rd classes, general scholarships s: ould not be denied 
to them and certain number of foreign and Indian scholarships 
should be reserved for them. It also advocated 2/3 of the 
foreign and Indian scholarships be reserved for them for 
5 years. If sufficient number of candidates were not there 
in «any one year the left over scholarships could be 
distributed to Brahmin candidates. Regarding Hostel 
facilities, the Committee gave figures. Out of 522 students 
accommodated in the Government hostel, 435 were Brahmins, 

87 from other communities. Here, the ratio was recommended 

to be 50 percent for non-Brahmins. It advocated three separate 
Kitchens to avoid embarrassments to the communities. Private 
or Communalhostels should receivac:tke* grants_as¢ the: Government 
Backward classes should receive preferential treatment with 


regard to admission. 


Hindustani Schools 


Here the emphasis was on more schools, to bring amity 
between Hindus and Muslims. It advocated Anglo-Hindustani 
Schools. It also insisted that promotion:on'the basis of 
qualification alone should not be the corily ceriteria.-.It also 


recommended that, if a candidate was -otherwise “suitable, 
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lower qualification should be acceptable. It therefore 
emphasised that certain categories of employment in the 
government department need not have higher qualification and 
that the age limit of backward classes should be raised to 


28 years. 


The Committee was in favour of the abolition of all 
competitive examinations for posts not belonging to Gazetted 
Rank. No higher qualification should be prescribed, for 
example, posts of Sub-Registrars, Inspector of Police (Here, 
S.S.L.C. was prescribed). fhe post of a Shanbag, (which 
Brahmins always held as a matter of hereditary right under 
the existing law) had to be changed if necessary by a change 


in the law. 


The last two recommendations of the Committee included 
the inclusion, in the Administration Report of the proportion 
of appointment of Brahmins and non-Brahmins for higher posts 
for which eligible men cannot be found. it suggested to 
invite candidates from members of backwari class outside 
Mysore, rather than filling in the vacancy by a member of 


another class. 


Chemiah, Kalami and Basavaiya suggested permissive 
social Oe the lines of the Honourable Mr. Basu's 
Bill, to enable the enlightened to enjoy civil and social 
freedom and also to create an atmosphere of practical 


liberation. 


22% 


The Government passed an order? on the recommendations 
of the Miller Committee. The government did not heed to all, 
the recommendations and took a firm stand and refuted the 
“abolition of competitive examination for jobs, to import 
Non=-Brahmins from outside if qualified non-Brahmin Mysoreans 
were not available.“ It also refused to reserve posts in 
every grade and to adjust such reserved post annually till 


50 percent quota was fulfilled. 


But the Government took care to consider parity by 
offering jobs to candidates with minimum qualifications, even 
though some other applicants had better qualifications. This 
would be done till the government quota of 50 pereent had been 
filled up. The government appointed a vigilance committee 
to scrutinize lower level appointments. The Committee had 
four senior members and three unofficial members to 
scrutinise appointments. Although the Committee had 
executive powers - the power of appointing candidates to the 


post - vested with the Government. 


With regard to Education, the educational memoranda 
was supported by Brahmins as well. Although the Government 
was sympathetic and considerate, it could not accept many 
of the recommendations, due to the financial burden imposed on 
it by the’war. The abolition of fees for primary schools in 
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lio. 1827-80 E.A.G. 308, 16th May 1921. 
No.11180-250-Ean-498-20-1, 25 May, 1921. 
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1913, to be followed by the Middle schools in 1919, resulted 
in an additional burden. Thus, although the Representative 
Assembly often debated the points in the Educational 
Memorandum, the implementation of the recommendations took 
time and the Non-Brahmin leaders were interested in 
impiementation of the Miller Committee, which recommended 
Anglo-vernacular schools. On the whole, the leaders pressed 
for English education which would provide the non-Brahmins 


with better opportunities and government jobs. 


Backward Class Scholarships 


To encourage non-Brahmins who had not availed them- 
selves of the facility granted by the State with regard to 
education at various levels and stages, the government made 
a special provision of one lakh rupees, * annually for 


awarding scholarship to promote learning. 


i 


The proposal for the utilisation of funds was called 
from the Inspector General of Education. In view of its 
importance, the Standing Committee of the Economic Conference 
and the Education Committee were requested to formulate a 


scheme. 
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1 egucation file, Proceedings of the Mysore Representative 


Assembly, Order No. 8940 90 Edn, 96-16-12 8/May/1917. 
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The Inspector General of Education opined that the 
amount should be spent on the overall general improvement 
of education, which would in turn bring about economic 
efficiency. He stated that at least one percent of the 
school-going children should be helped. The greater part 
of the fund should be utilised for primary and secondary 
education among the most backward classes. But the 
Education Committee recommended the promotion of “higher 
education in English to relatively backward classes,” which 
would enable them to enter government services and take up 
respectable professions. The consensus which emerged out of the 
two proposals proved an edge for the Education Committee. 
The government agreed to set apart ks.15,000 exclusively 
for scholarships of the depressed class, in addition to 


other allotments made for their education. 


In awarding scholarships, there were a number of 


authorities 3; 


(a) The district progress committee managed the Higher 


Secondary Scholarships, 


(b) Taluka progress committee managed the Middle School and 


the depressed ciass scholarships. 


(c) University scholarships were managed by the Council of 
the University. The scholarships, were awarced according 
to the population of the community. Merit and poverty 


were taken into consideration at the University level. 
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The Education Committee's proposal to allot the 


amount for scholarships were as follows:1 


Sources of Education NOs Of. Value in Amount 
Scholarships Fupees Total Cost 
ua 
oe Bi As, | | 
Intermediate 60 15 10, 800 
2. Entrance 70 10 8, 400 
3. High School 200 8 24,000 
4. A.V. Lower 
Secondary stage 970 4 27,360 
5. Vernacular Lower 
Secondary Stage BOD c 14, 400 
It. Sehiolarships for 
depressed class : 
l. Primary stage OOO i 6,000 
2. Vernacular Lower . 
Secondary Stage ae 4 4,800 
3. Industrial and other No. and rates were 4,200 
special classes fixed by the 


Central Committee. 


15,000 


es ce 


t aouree: Edn. File 96-16 (2-3-9 and 12). 

Proceedings of the Govt. of H.H. the Maharaja of 
Mysore (Order No. 8940 90 Fan./96-16-12 dated, 
B-Lore, 8/May, 1917). 
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The system of allotment of scholarships was elaborate 
as it had to go through a tedious process of committees and 
sub-committees before allotment. Different caste leaders 
participated in the allotment of scholarships and the voice 
of the political leaders naturally became powerful in the 
allotment. But it is significant that each representative 
Caste leader kept an eye on the other and thus a sort of 


check and countercheck was prevalent. 


Although the government sanctioned a number of 
scholarships to the backward communities to encourage 
education, a large number of them remained unutilised in 
the year 1917-18 and the Inspector-General requested the 
Government that the unspent money be allowed to be used for 
other purposes, for e.g., construction of school buildings, 
opening hostels, te also recommended the scholarship 
value be raised to two rupees in the primary grade. The 
Dewan sUpported the increase and approved the proposal of 
the Inspector-Genéral. Accordingly, the government 
increased the scholarship value to two rupees. The 
recommendation that the unspent money should be utilised 
for purposes, such as erection of school buildings, opening 
of new schools and hostels was acceptable to the Education 
Committee of the Mysore Economic Conference. The Inspector- 
General of Education urged the Government to sanction money 


as early as possible. 
=) > eee ccc a a ane CEERI 


1 an. File No.42 of 1917. Order No.83 To — 2855-7 28/9/1918. 
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Depressed Class Scholarships 


The depressed classes were included among the higher 
social elites in Mysore, while awarding the scholarships, 
They .ncluded Holeya, Ko1.ucha, Lambani, 1 .adiga, and Wadda. 
The Vokkaligas and the Lingayats were major caste groups 
enjoying better privileges. The literacy level of the 
rest of them was very low and many did not méke use of 


the scholarship facilities. 


Certain categories of backward class people were 
totally denied the opportunity of having to their credit 
any scholarship. This denial was however in accordance 


with a government orders 


which made the allotment to be 
made on the basis of population. So the Inspector—General 
of Education appealed for a modification of the order. But 
the Stiotent of scholarships was made according to the 
population of the community and wherever the requisite 
community population was not there, the entire community 
was treated as one commurity and its prorortionate share 
alloted to the group.” In 1917, there were 349 special 


schools for the depressed classes in the state and there 


were 10,521 pupils and 1305 girls studying in these school. 


Pea ee ene oa eater memes maemenmmmnnennaaaaian a amma 


1 g949~-90/ Edn. 98-16-1917 dated 8/May/1917. 


@ whole State is a unit area and communities having 
population of less than the number. 
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Statement regarding the award of the depressed class 
Scholarships in each district 


Proba- , 
No. Primary Grade Allot- No, Allot- Awar- 


ment Awarded lapses ment ded Lapses 
1. Bangalore 79 ~ - 15 ~ 
2e Kolar 86 46 - 18 2 
5. Mysore 1i3 - - eo - 
4. Tumkur O39 58 - 13 2 
5. Hassan o4 19 - 11 2 
6. Kadur Ov 10 - 7 1 
“. Shimoga Ws oo - es 1 
8. Chitradurg Al Al ~ 8 8 
Industrial Training 
District No. allotted Amount Utilised Meniiedt 
Bangalore 657 ~ - _ 
Kolar ied ® - = ~ 
Mysore 943 = - “ 
Tumku r 441 - en ~ 
Hassan 420 = si 
Kadur JL9 - = “as 
Shimoga i ~ ~ ~ 
Chitradurg 381 - = ~ 


No utilisation of the grant allotted is 
visible in the figures. 


ee eee 


1 source: Education File No.42 of 1917 
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Ka@gur and Arasikare alone claimed 14 schools where 285 boys 


and 54 girls were in regular attiendance.* 


The education committee of the Economic Conference 
recommended special scholarships to Panchamas varying 
value from 6 to 15 rupees per month for those desirous of 
procuring. English education in Mysore.” This 


recommendation was sanctioned for 2 years. 


The Government of Mysore took certain leading steps 
to favour the depressed classes although it had to displease 
other communities. Both sir M, Visvesvaraya and Kantaraj 
Urs, substantially helped in the upliftment of the 
depressed classes.” The Mysore Royal family extended the 
support to the depressed class. C.R. Reddy stated that : 
"The magnanimous support of my action in throwing open the 
public school of the state to the panchamas."“ was an 
indication of the liberal attitude of the Mysore koyal 
family. although Mysore took precautionary measures in 


allowing the depressed class to higher classes also, the 


EL SSS IM oe eT a anemic f° 


1 education file No.171 of 1917. Statement of schools of 
depressed classes (S1l.No.5 to 7) in the Kadur district. 


245.10580.9-Edn.102 dated 27/april/1918. 


Spile No. 42-17/1917. Letter from “Krishna Raja Wodeyar" 
| Maharaja of Mysore to Dewan Sir M. Visvesvaraya. 


eu thuswamy (ed.), Selected _ writings of C.K. Reddy, Vol.I, 
p-. 102. 
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admission of 8 Halepyka boys into the Anglo-vernacular 
school at Sringeri, led to a protest from the high-caste 
boys. The higher caste boys withdrew from the school and 
started their own school known as "National School". 
However, the educational uepartment was rigid in its attitude 
towards the depressed classes. But the 'Srimukh' issued by 
the Sringeri Swami, the highest religious authority of the 
South, declared that Halepyka were not untouchables, which 
helped to subdue the agitation. But the government was 
cautious, aNd passed an order on 20th November, 1918, that 
'public' schools with grants from sha Gina ees should be open 
to all without any caste prejudices. Although, in the 
beginning the government declared that grants would not be 
made available to institutions, which did not fall in line 
with =- government, it wonaeved the provision of grant-in- 
aid code rule "so as to admit of grants being sanctioned 

to such institutions if they are found to be otherwise 
eligible.** Between 1919 and 1920, 3144 institutions 


made uSe of the opportunity offered by the Government. 


The depressed class Mission at Mysore also 
contributed and did useful work by its propogation of 
education. The Kolar gold fields Mission started two 


schools with a strength of 300 students in 1921-22. The 
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1 preview of the Progress on Education =n Mysore State. 
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1916-1920, "Education of the Depressed Classes’, Pp:> or 
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Civic and Social Progress Association (1917) as a 
governmental agency was in the forefront in its propogation 
of rUral upliftment in the late 1920. But no depressed 
class leader emerged to champion the cause, till Gandhiji 


came on the scene. 


Library Movement 


Of the several social and progressive measures which 
Mysore had ventured, the Library movement under the liberal 
Dewan Sir M. Visveswaraya, gathered strength after the 
Economic Conference of 1913. This does not mean that 
Mysore did not have any good libraries earlier,+ The 
"Literary. Union’. (1876) started by C. Rangacharlu also had 
a good collection. The Mysore Library movement however owes 
its origin to the Economic Conference and the liberal and 
progressive Dewanship of Sir M, Visvesvaraya. The 
Education Committee of the Mysore Economic Conference 
appointed a sub-committee in 1913, to report to the 
Education Committee the possibility of s* .rting public 
libraries. The Government received the recommendation in 


January 1914, and sanctioned for two public libraries. 
a leer ercetnnntrenrnathinsesnneneietnensnnnStnesinn 


1uysore Palace Library known as ‘Saraswati Bhandar’ had a 
rich collection, but was destroyed by the fire in 1897. 
Prior to this, the Literary Union in Mysore and Bangalore 
was started by C. Rangacharlu in 1876. The Sringeri Mutt's 
manuscripts collection, ana lastly the Government Oriental 
Library started by Dewan kK. Seshadri Iyer are some of 
Libraries of repute in Mysore. 
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Two Libraries were started in 1914; one in Mysore and the 
other in Bangalore. The libraries were opened to the 
public in 1915, the initial expenditure being ks.35,000 
with a recurring cost of ks.6800 per annum. The 
Government ordered that books of general interest to be 
transferred to the newly found public libraries from the 
Government departmental libraries. On 30th June 1919, the 
total number of readers swelled to 10, 2708.+ The Bangalore 


library had 7301 books and the Mysore library had 5,236 books. 


Though neither of them had a building in the initial 
stages, they had good collection of books and readers. 
The libraries were managed by a committee of 10 persons, 
and they were directly responsible to the Educational 
Committee. Initially there were no trained Librarians, 
but the government took care to appoint graduates as 


librarians. 


The Government extended the library facilities to 
villages in 1917 through travelling libraries, anda 
matching grant was provided to local libraries. The Taluk 
and small libraries got a matching fund equivalent of local 
contribution. This speeded the library movement in 


districts and towns. 
al a 


pic Nagappa, “Library movement in Mysore", Educational 
Review; a monthly record of India, Vol. XXV, January- 
December 1919, pp. 920-924. 
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Another initiative the government contemplated 
during this period was to open a library in the school for 
the public after school hours, and to place a school master 
in-charge of the library. This perhaps was envisaged due 
to the paucity of funds aud also as a filitip to the local 
interest and a credit to the school which had a good 
library. The Rural libraries were planned on the lines of 
town libraries, though the growth was not as rapid as was 
expected by the Government. Travelling libraries constituted 
the next venture. This was attempted to encourage villagers 
to develop their own libraries. Kannada-Books: in sets were 
sUpplied to Taluk headquarters. The Taluka head-quarters, 
were asked to send a set of books to villages and to 


distribute them to the readers. 


Mysore passed from the experimental to developmental 
stage of libraries, and the Education department took over 
the development of Library organisation in 1918. A State 
Library organizer was made directly in-charge of the 
organ: zation of moffusil, village and puri .ic libraries. But 
the two Public Libraries were maneged by the Government 
Committee. District, Taiuk and villages libraries were 


entrusted with Taluk progress committee Boards. 


Library Awareness and Scholarship 


To serve the needs of the Schclars and general 


readers and to mobilise resources, the Mysore government 


— 
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cane out with the Library grant-in-aid to induce non- 

efficial Public Associations and Academics to keep open 

their reading room and libraries at Stated hours to the 
public.,- The i¥Ythic Society Library was open to the public in 
(1909;. The Central Mohenmadan Association was provided 

with e State grant to maintain a reading hall and a public 
library. The University of Mysore Library was thrown open 

to the genera. readers, These are some of the very well 
equippec Libraries catering to the needs of the public and 

te crown it all the Kannada Sahitya Parishat provided a hall 


and its reading room. 


In Mysore, both the Government and the public went 
hand in hand to improve the iibrary system. The free public 
libraries, helped the growth and became a feeder to the small 


Local 2ibraries. 


Conclusion 


The 19th Century brought certain social changes in 
the value systems which had its impact on Mysore too. 
Although Mysore did not produce any great reformer and 
held no social conferences till 1905 like the neighbouring 
States, Madras and Bombay, the record and achievement can 
match with that of her neighbours. Certain individuals 


ere eS  ——— 


Mo re details on ‘Mythic Society' available in Chapter 5, 
under ‘Cultural Organisations'. 
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definitely took a lead in the social reforms. M. Venkata 
Krishniah, Ambil Narasimha Iyengar, D.V. Gundappa, 

Varadaraja Iyengar, B. Puttiah - to name a few, are some 

of solitary examples, who served not only through penury, 

but <:erved the cause of )umanity. These reformers gave 
priority to the emancipation of women, Infant marriage 
Regulation, female education, widow remarriage and 

abolition of nautches. But in comparison to other States 
Baroda recorded a high level of literacy 40.5%.Mysore lagged 
behind in the development of Libraries. Baroda had 275 public 
libraries connected with Central Library by 1914, and.-the 
travelling libraries inculcated literacy. "The Central 
Library had a branch Mahila Library for the exclusive use of 
semien..** By 1920-21 it had one Central Library 627 other 
Libraries, 112 Libraries with their own Buildings. But inrMysore 
there was no marked development even as late as 1920, “although 
the public often indicated the necessity »- through news- 
eevech” It was only after the Economic Conference took up 


the issue there was a slight: awareness. 


These are some of the vital aspects, in which Mysore 
took a lead, and passed the requisite legislation. The 


Government endeavour, is laudable in these areas of social 2:28 


1 satyavrata Mukherjea, Census of India, Vol. XVIII, Baroda 
State, Part I Report, p- Aig ae 


fe want of public Libraries in Mysore", Daily Post, 25th May, 


1914. See also, "Bducational Awakening in Mysore", 
Indian Patriot, 2/June/1913. 
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reform. Credit also goes to the progressive Dewans, who 
were sUpported by the Maharajas. The "depressed class"+ 
also was not neglected. Government introduced certain 
measures like the instituting of special scholarships to 
encot sage education, con. cructing of hostels dnd providing 
boarding and lodging. The impact of the Swadeshi movement 


came much later. 


One question still had not found an answer. Did the 
impact of the reform movement reach the masses? In Mysore 
particularly, the masses were not affected by any reform 
movement till 1920 because the movement was restricted to 
the literate class, which was concentrated in Mysore and 
Bangalore, the two capital districts and to a certain extent 
commercial centres like Hassan and Davanagare. But in 
viewing the social reforms as a whole, it should be conceded 
that certain steps taken by the government and the private 
individuals led to a social Renaissance in Mysore which had 
long range benefits, “and the enlightened conscience of the 


State has recognised the righteousness of the reform." ” 


ce 


I Report of the First Mysore Civic and Social Conference, 1917. 


(The first civic and SoCial conference was addressed by 
K.P. Puttanna Shetty). 


<4 Mysore and Social Reforms", The Karnataka, Wednesday, 25th 
November, 1914. (See also The Karnataka, March 14, 1913). 
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CHAPTER 6 
CULTURAL SOCIETIES AND THE ROLE OF INTELLIGENTSIA 
Growth of Organizations and Cultural Impact 


In the latter half of the 19th Century, intellectuals 
played a notable part in sustaining the growth of the 
society in Mysore; their involvement led to the formation of 
several Associations and organizations which played a key 
role in the life of the common man. The spirit with which 
these organisations functioned could be labelled as 
"Intellectual Moderisation’* Government extended patronage 
and sympathy to these societies which in turn, helped to 
revive social and literary consciousness among the people. 
of the several Societies, the notable ones which played an 
important role were, the Bangalore Literary Union (1874) the 
Mysore Literary Union (1876), The Kanade Society (1880), The 
Mythic Society (1909), the Gayana Samaj (1905), Mahila Seva 
Samaj (1933), Sharada Stri Samaj (1914) and the Kannada Sahitya 
Povrishat; (1915) (Karnataka Literary Academy). All these 
Societies unitedly attempted to involve the Common man, in 


the socio-cultural process. 


Teepe ee COLL Ee 
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TED, Aiyer, Modernization of Traditional Society, p. ll. 
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Bangalore Literary Union (1874) 


The Bangalore Literary Union was the earliest of the 
institutions founded by C. Rangacharlu, the first distinguished 
Dewan of Mysore. it was inaugurated on “October 15th,1874",2 
The main objective was to encourage literature, educate 
women, spread education among the masses, arrange discussions 
and public lectures. A library and a Reading Fkoom were some 


of the other aspects. 


The Literary Union had its "palmiest days between 1880 
and 1890."* One gets an idea of those who were active in the 
running of this institution, but we are on less sure grounds 
when we examine the specific contribution of these to the 


growth of modern Mysore. However, “a listing of the names 


will help us to locate the elite of the city then.*° 


Mr. V.P. Madhav Rao (Chairman) President 1874-76 
T. Ananda Rao, Judge, Mysore 

T. Narahari. kao, Judge, Mysore 

S. Varadaraja Iyengar (Retd. Sub Judge) 


S. Venkoba Rao 
4 


é 


a 


loon. Shastry, A Remembrance. Bangalore Law Association; 


Golden Jubilee Souvenir, LOSL, pp, 1Loeis. 


oh. Subbanna, “Literary Societies in Mysore", Mysore Review, 


5 pangalore Literary Union Centenary Celebration Souvenir - 
(1977-78), pp-4-0. 


S. Somanatha Iyer 
A. Sreenivasa Raghavachar 
Dr. S. Arakonam Pillai 


v7. Paul Turner. 


Besides the names mentioned above, other prominent 
personalities, who were assoCiated with these institutions 
were, A. Guruswamy Mudaliar, B. Krishna lyengar (Deputy 
Commissioner), S. Raghavachar, E.R. Subbarayan (Controller 
of State), A. Sreenivasa, (Vice President of the City 
Municipality), H. Venkobarao, D. Venkataramiah, and 
H.V. Nanjudiah (Chief Judge of the Mysore High Court). 
V.P. Madhav Rao served as President between .1874-1876, - 
1877-1879, and 1887-1897.. >, Between 1874 and 1876 
T. Anandarao served as Secretary. For two years (1877-79 ) 
Minakshaiah was eeeeeiaes and perhaps the longest term was 
that of D. Venkataramiah who rendered useful work as a 


Secretary for ten years (1887 to 1897). 


The main attraction of the Literary Society was its 
useful Reading Room, which was kept open from 6 A.M. to 
9 P.M, and the Library which consisted of Standard 
reference books and its "itinerary arrangement" to circulate 
books and periodicals. As the library was situated in the 


heart of the city,, it served a “useful purpose." 
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The Literary Union promoted the interest of the 
members by arranging periodical discussions which were well 


attended. "English newspapers"? gave wide publicity to the 


literary Union. 


Initially, it had a three-tier membership, the 
highest costing Rs.two and the lowest annas eight. These 
distinctions were done away within a few years time, and a 
uniform single class membership prevailed. By 1907 with 
the exception of two members, out of 42, almost all members 
were advocates. The Union moved its office to the District 
Court Buildings where it was allotted a room. This remained 
its office till 1935. The Union members found this 
arrangement convenient. The Law Association and the 
Literary Union functioned jointly. The Union remained a 
forum for intellectuals and helped to widen contacts with 
other parts of the country. The forum often invited people 
from other States for discussion. Politicians, Statesmen 
and Scientists and leaders often participated and strengthened 
the Union and substantia’ly contributed to the growth of the 


Institution. 


SE ae none 


1 Bangalore Spectator, 24th February 1881; see also 
Bangalore Spectator, 92 February 1881; Indian Spectator, 
22 February 1881. 
The Bangalore Literary Union often arranged discussions 
concerning topics of importance; for example, in the year 
1881 on Feb. 22, the opening discussion was the “the present 
state of Education in Mysore" conducted by S. Sreenivas hao 
and Mr. Mahadevashastry." It is alsox;important to note here that 
C. Rangacharlu, Dewan of Mysore wes interested in public 
opinion. “It appears that the Dewan, when he wanted to 
appoint a tutor who was a commoner to His Highness the 
Maharaja, had arranged a lecture of Naladurga Krishna kao 
who was an M.A. from Madras University, to test the calibre 
of the Scholar." (D.V. Gundappa, Gnapaka Chitrashale, p.l, 
p-186). 
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the Mysore Literary Union; 1876- 


The Mysore Literary Union was founded in May, 1876 
to provide reading and library facilities to the public of 
Mysore. At the beginning it was housed in a choultry. 
pleased with the substantial contribution made towards 
C. Rangacharlu memorial fund (amounting to Rs.1500), 

His Highness Chamarajendra Wodeyar, allowed a portion in 
the Town Hall for the Literary Union and its kctivities.* 


The literary union shifted its reading hall and library books 


in 1886 and actively conducted its functions. 


As the main objective was the promotion of reading 
and scholarship, the Union was associated with professors, 
advocates and social workers. Like the Bangalore Literary 


Union, “this too Nad a three-fold membership." 


The Literary Union had good strength and stability 
and collection of books was regular. An outstanding feature 
was not only that-the library. was-well=maintained, -but it had a 
proper classification as well. The librerian showed interest 
in his work and by 23rd November 1886, the total number of 
books was 738 and a sort of Siuesiciceeion of these books 


was maintained. 


OTE er TO OT OO ORIN cee 


lorder 1366 dt. 16 December, 1886, Mysore Literary Union, 
Mysore. Annual Report 1972-73, "a brief history", pp.7-8. 
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249 
(A) English Literature 140 
(B) Works of Fiction 1906 
(Cc) History 92 
(D) Mental and Moral Science 83 
(E) Physical Scien _e 45 
(F) Books of Reference 3O 
(G) Miscellaneous 1’ 
Total 738 . 
WE 


There were "924 application for 738 books. The Literary 


Union was patronised by the Government and the Public as 

well. As the main objective was to provide library facilities 
to the edUcational class in Mysore, with occasional lectures, 
discussion and recreation, it was associated with prominent 


scholars and educationalists and to cap it, Dewan Seshadri 


nn a ee net 


Ruysore Literary Union Report: of. the auditors for the - 
ending 1889. 


*it shows the leading trend and the reading habit of people. 
Mysore Literary. Union’ tite. “keport of ‘the Executive:: .” 
Committee of the Mysore Literary Union for the period 

lst Cctober 1898-30th Se tember 1899). 


Members 


1. H. Krishna Rao, (2) T. Dunham (Later Principal Maharaja's 
College), G. Keshava Iyengar, R. Narasimhachar ESQ, 

K, Chandrashekariah ESQ, M.C. Rangaiengar ESQ, M.L. Narain 
Iyengar, K. Narasimha Iyengar, Rev. H. Gulliford, 

C. Nanjappa were Committee members. 


Rev. H. Guilliford, and R. Narasimhachar left the union and 
at the executive meeting held on 23rd May 1899 R.E.S. Edwards 
and K. Subbarao were made members of the Committee. 

Meetings were held regularly between 1898-99. 
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<9 
Tyer was the President of the Union in 1898. J. weir wo rked 


as Vice-President and M,. Venkatakrishniah as Secretary and 


Treasurer. 


Despite the fact that it was managed by efficient 
members, the subscription of members was in arrears and an 
amount Rs .542/82 paise remained outstanding. No new books 
were added in the year 1898-99. (It had 16 members paying 
2 rupees, 62 members one rupee and 4 members paying 8 annas. 9 
Special -membersxwere~there-in 1889. The-three tier membership was 
abolished in 1961 and it was decided to collect a uniform 


monthly fee of 50 paise, and an admission fee of one rupee). 


Keeping arrears in the public library seemed to be a 
common phenomena. The Literary Union ~was merged with the 
Karnataka Sangha in 1961. The Sangha had its ups and downs 
too. Dr. L. Sibiah, Agaram ‘Rangiah, Prof. S.V. Ranganna 
maintained and substantially contributed to the growth of 
the Sangha. The Literary Union which had stood the test 
of time,had 4243 books at the end of 1974, and was able to 
maintain a card: index for nearly 1200 booxs. Thus the 
Mysore and the Bangalore Literary Union, substantially 
contributed to the development of literary awareness among 
the common people and indirectly helped intellectual 


awekening,. 


Ranade Society: 1880 


Another Society which inspired the people 
significantly was the Ranade Society, formed by a group of 
people influenced by the life of Mahadev Govind kanade. 

“The founder of the Society was B.V. subbarayappa."'? He 

was a geologist and was an employee of the Tatas and had 
wide contacts in Bombay and Poona and was influenced 
considerably by M.G. Ranade. Although started with good 
intentions with the backing of students and elite class, the 
functioning of the Society had no set pattern and inevitably 
it suffered a set-back. The meeting conducted at the Ranade 
Society were of a very high calibre. Though the Ranade 
Society seemed to have survived only for a few years, 
nevertheless, it made an impact in shaping the ideas of 


the common man. 


Bs 


The Friend's Union™ in Bangalore, started around the 


same time, had <i = membership of both Indians and Europeans. 


ee 


Poy: Gundappa, Gnapakachitrashale, Vol.6, p.200. 


*Important personalities who delivered lectures at the 
Friend's Union; Professor ¥.R. Sell, Professor Mctcal f- 
Quinton, rofessor Anderson, Dr. Sedbarough Asher of 
Tata Institute (Bangalore). 


Indians: J.C. Chakravarthy, K. Krishna lyengar, M.G. Varadachar, 
K. Ramachandra Rao. The Friend's Union rendered good 

service but as the important members left for good the 

Union had to close down, It transferred all the money to 
Central College Karnataka Sangha and requested the Sangha 

to give away prizes from that money. When Prof.A.R, Krishna 
Shastry became the professor of Karnataka Sangha he took 
charge of this. 


tee Betas 


Literary Discussions were often held by the friends union. 
There was a close association between the science and the 
Arts, and the activities included a series of lectures on 
topics of special interest to people interested in both 
arts aad sclence. European scholars participated in it 
and "Shelley day"“and'Kalidasa day'were given equal 


a 


The Mythic Society - 1909 


The Mythic Society recently celebrated its Platinum 
Jubilee, Celebration on October llth, 1984; though a 
voluntary Association it had based its ideals on a firm 
indological foundation. Founded by “Rajasabhabhushanea > 
Rev. Father Tabard, a French scholar in 1909", © the mythic 
Society's objective was to promote indological studies, but, 
over the years, it widened its activities and included 
important allied subjects like epigraphy, numismatics, 
ethnology, mytholugy, Sanskrit, Linguistics, religion, 
literature and fine arts. Thus, it become a meeting place 
for a large number of intellectuals in the city. 

F.J. Richards, collector of Civil and Military Station, who 
had earlier compiled a Gazetteer of Salem District, 


assoCiated himself with kev. Father Tabard. The other two 


ake tennant ARAL RRA 


Pew, Gundappa, Gnapakachitrashale, Part 6, p.260. 


© suryanath U. Kamath (ed.), Karmataka State Gazetteer, 


Part Ji, @. oll. 


founder members were Dr. S. Krishna Swamy Aiyangar, 
Professor of Central College, and G.H. Krumbiegul, Chief 


Architect of the Govermment of Mysore. 


At the beginning, the founders visualized it mainly 
as a forum for a dozen members to exchange "views on the 
sciences of history, ethnology and religion," but had no 
notion of the membership swelling so largely. From its 
inception, the Mythic Society had the patronage of Krishna 
Raja Wodeyar IV, Maharaja of Mysore, and the kesident, 
Stuart M. Fraser. “The Resident members were 100 and 


Mofuss il members, 74 in 1910," 


By 1913, the membership 
had increased to 250. Hugh Daly, the Resident of Mysore 
in 1913, who presided over the III Annual meeting took 
‘great interest in the Society and urged the Government of 
India for a free supply of their publications. Although, 
Hugh Daly retired from the Government, the proposal to 
build a hall to equip a reading room was taken up, 

Sir M, Visvesvaraya the Dewan remained a member and 
declined to become the Hon. President, though he agreed to 
and presided over the meeting held on the 7th August, 1916, 


The Govermment of Mysore, not only allotted a free grant 


of a site on the Cenotaph Road but also gave a substantial 
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1a.v. Ramanathan, The Mythic Society, Bangalore, Golden 
Jubilee Souvenir, p.l9. 
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grant, and His Highness™ made a special personal donation 
of 2500 mpees. His Highness the Yuvaraja of MWisore, He r 
Highness the Ruler of Bhopal, The Maharaja of Travancore, 
and Sir Dorabji Tata also made a substantial gift each. 
"Mad: as, Bombay, Punjab, Burma, the Unitzd Provinces, Assam, 


and Kashmir had sent free their .offictal publications.t+ 


The foundation stone of the Daly Memorial Hall was 
laid by His Highness Maharaja of Mysore on 30th August 1916 
and the building was ready by 7th August 1917 for the 
Seventh Annual meeting. H.V. Cobbs, who was the Resident 
then presided over the meeting. The Society was honoured 
by the visit of Sir Rabindranath Tagore, on 9th March 1919 
anda the topic on which he lectured was "folk religions in 
India." Sir Narayana Chandavarkar, the well-known social 


reformer of Bombay, paid a visit in April 1919. Pee 


a 


re  —— 


] : : ; ‘ 
“Ai V. Ramanathan, The My ¢hic Society Goiden Jubilee 
Souvenix 1960, p-ZO. = 


* Responding to the appeal made for the construction of the 
Hall, subscriptions were announced by 

His Highness the Maharaja 2500 

His Highness the Yuvaraja 1000 

Sir M. Visvesvaraya 500 

M.M. Kamalaraj DOO 


Daly Memorial Hall, 1911, The Palace Records, Mysore, 
si. nd 155-~-B-182- geist 
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Mahatma Gandhi,\paid a visit in:1927' and delivered a lecture on 


“Harijan Uplift. "* 


Its Contribution 


Perhaps the most outstanding contribution, which the 
Mythic Society offered to the public of Mysore was its 
Library, for the promotion of Research. The collection of 
books, was built up, mainly by presentations and donation. 
Individuals who had donated to the library had exercised 
distinct choice, with the result that the collection is 
very rich and provides rare source material to a student of 
research. Several officials, to name a few: Sir Hugh Daly, 


H.V. Cobbs, Sirdar Kantharaj Urs, K.V. Rangaswami Iyengar, 


ge ea Sr ee eee ee 


Louk. Ramachandra Rao, "The Mythic Society; a legend but not 


a myth", The Mythic Society Diamond Jubilee Celebrations 
(1909-1973) Souvenir (1973), p.d- 


List of Members wno were the presidents/Secretaries of 
Mythic Soctety 


Presidents ; Dr.Morris W. Travers,F.R.S. 1909-10 


Rev. Father A.M. Tabard 1910-26 

Rao Bahadur M. Shama kao . ESR6-o8 

Sri N.S. Suoba Rao 1939-42 

Sri J.M.D. Imam 1942-45 

Sri T. ~“Singaravelu Mudaliar 1945-97 

Sri K. Gurudutt 1958-61 

Sri Dr.M.V. Krishna Kao 1964-66 

Sri M.P.L. Shastry 1968-69 

Sri T.T. SWarman 1970- 

Secretaries Secretaries 

Mr. E.W. Wetherell 1909-10. Radhakumud Mukherjee 1920-22 
Prof.Krishnaswamy Iyengar 1910-13 Ss. Srikantia 1922-56 
F.J. Richards 1913-14 kK. Narayana lyengar 1958-59 
s.K.Iyengar and F. Goodwill B.V. Patankar 1956-58 
F.J. Richards 1914-15 8-V. Patankar 1959-65 
C. S. Balasubramaniyer 1915-15 C.K. Nagaraja Rao 1966-67 
F.R. Sell 1914-16 T.S. Subramanyam 1968-69 
K. Devanthan 1915-16 M,. Fazlul Hasan 1969-71 
A.V. Ramanathan 1916-37 Dr.P.S.V.Shetty 1971 


) 


Bangalore Diamond Jubilee Souvenir- 


Source; The thic Socciet 
1973, p19. ae 
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P. Raghavendra kao, T. Ananda Rao, Col. Richard Temple, 

Sir S. Srinivasa Iyengar, and Sir Dorabji Tata were all 
responsible for the rich collection. The Quarterly Journal 
of th thic Society, * started in 1910, popularly known as 
Q.J.m.S. had remained an unbroken serial publication and had 


developed a link between the past and the present. 


Kannada Sahitya Parishat: 1915 


The Literary Association known as Kannada Sahitya 
Parishat was founded with the specific aim of developing | 
Kannada Language and literature. "Perhaps the first Kannada 
Literary meet which was held in 1908, at Dharwar, under the 
Vidyavardaka Sangha for promoting encouragement to literary 
people"! -was-financed by. Mysore Manharaja.The Vidya Vartak 
Sangha conducted the literary activity under the Presidentship 
of -BsG> Narasimhachar for two years. 
ene 


1 : 
Venkatesh Sangli, Namma Parishat, pp. @l. Bee 
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#editors of the Q.J.M.S.. 


Mr. E.W. Wetherell 1910-11 
Prof. F.R. Sell 1911-14 
Prof. S.Krishnaswamy Iyengar 1914-17 
PI@Gt, FR. Sead 1917-31 
Sri Ss. Srikantia 1931-56 
Mr. kN.Mirza and K.Guru Dutt 1956-58 
Prof. S.~K. Ramachandra Rao 1964-65 
T.T. Sharman 1966-69 


C.K. Nagaraj Rao 1969-71 
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The Economic Conference during the session celebrating 
the birthday of the Maharaja in 1914, gave a fillip to the 


parishat for widening its activities by passing the following 


resolution: 


"That an independent organisation be created for 
the encoUragement of general literature in Kannada, and 
that recognition and substantiai help to such an organisation 


be recommended to be granted by iach sleet > 


The Education Committee of the Economic Conference 


appointed a Sub-Committee.” 


An early decision was taken to organize a literary 
conference and to invite people who would be interested in 


the promotion of the literary organization. 


The constituted committee met thrice and, on 2nd 


March 1915, passed the following three resolutions ; 
vn nnn 


1 Report of the Literary Conference, 1915 (Bangalore), pp.23,5,.4. 


The three members who constituted the Committee were : 
(a) Rao Bahadur Shama kao, M.A. 
(b) Karpur Srinivasa kao, B.Sc., L.C.E. 


(c) P.S. Achyvta kao, L.M. and S.S. 
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(1) The Karnataka Sabha of Bombay be requested to depute 

two delegates and the Vidyavardhak Sangha, Dnarwar, were 

to present two Jain and two lingayat delegates. 

(2) RK. Narasimhachar, Kk. Raghunath Rao, M. Lakshmi Narasappa 
and B. Krishnappa should examine three text-books 3f the 
Bombay Education Department, with a view to ascertaining the 
dialectical peculiarities of the usage of Kannada in Bombay. 
(3) Delegates were requested to present papers. The topics 
for these papers included: (a) Promotion of literature 
through better understanding, (b) Uniformity in literature, 
({c}) Unifomity of text books in Schools, (d) Publishing cheap 
books for the spread of literary consciousness among the 


Kannada masses and (e) Technical terminology for Kannada Books. 
The Sangha had a good response and was able to get thirty- 


one papers of literary merit pertaining to all the five 
subjects. Out of the 31 papers, seven were in English 

and the rest of them were all in Kannada. Representatives 
of Bombay, Madras, and Dharwar, were present as were several 
Jourmalists, Sachitra Bharata of Hubli, the Karmatakavritta 
and Dhananjaya of Dharwar, the Swadeshabhimani of Mangalore 
was represented by their chief editors along with the local 


editors. 


The four day conference was attended by an elite 
public numbering 64, On the first day H.W. Nanjudiah 
presided over its deliberations. The second day's meeting 


was presided by kaja Sabhabhushana K.P. Puttannachetty. 
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On the other two days, Karpur Srinivas hao presided. 
Altogether eleven resolutions were passed and accepted by the 
Conference. Raja mantra pravina H.V. Nanjudiah became the 
first President of the Kannada Sahitya Parishat. Rao Bahadur 
M, Shama Rao was elected as Vice President, Dr. P. S. Achyuta 
Rao became the Hon. Treasurer and B. Krishnappa was elected 
as Hon. Secretery. Twelve members were elected from the 

city of Mysore, Eight from Bombay Presidency, five from 
Madras Presidency, two from Southern Mnaratta States, two 


from Hyderabad Karnataka, and one from the province of Coorg. 


Karpoor Srinivas Fao came out with a donation of 
Rs.500, which was then a substantial donation. Twentyone 
enrolled themselves as Life members, 42 as ordinary first 


class members, aNd 30 as second class members. 


The Karnataka Sahitya Parishat, founded by the 
promoters of Kannada language and literature, found a platform 
for the Kannadigas of different parts of India in the year 
1915, at Bangalore, where the “Constitution and Rules were 


also Seaieat'* 


As a voluntary Association the Karnataka Sahitya 
Parishat, played an important role in its own way in society. 
The members comprised a--representative. cress section of- soctety. 
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1 Report of the Kannada literary conference, Appendix B: 
The Karnataka Sahitya Parishat.tKarnataka: Academy), 1915, 
Constitution and Rules, pp. 17-19. 
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As there was a clear cut goal, the Association was able 

to function satisfactorily. There was a general necessity 

for such an Association, as the dialect of spoken Kannada 
differed from State to State and it was definitely a 

"deciaed advantage,"2 in bringing together all Kannada- 
speaking people on a single platform for the enrichment of 

the language and literature. Although the literature produced 
in Kannada was vast, there was no variety as such and a 
majority of them happened to be translations besides being 
conventional, Moreover, the literature did not reflect the 


sociological aspect existing: then. in-societyy. 


The Leaders of the Society <== expressed in their 
addresses deep concern about the growing interest in English 
language at the cost of Kannada the mother tongue of many 
people. The apathy of men of learning towards the development 
of Kannada was "highlighted at alimmost all the addresses." “ 


Many intellectuals took seriously to Kannada and worked for 


the promotion of language only after 1915. 


Luly. Nanjudiah, An address on Kannada Language and 


Literature (delivered at the opening of the first Kannada 
Literary Conference in Bangalore on 3rd May, 1915), p.1lo 
Appendix (A). 


“Report of the Kannada Literary Conference 1915, 
H.V. Nanjudiah Appendix (a) An address on Kannada language 
and literature (delivered at the opening of the First 
Kannada Literary Conference in Bangalore on 3rd May, 1915) 
see also R. Narasimhachar: Presidential Addresses, Vol.I, 
p-d2. 
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As the main objective was the promotion of Kannada 
language, the Parishat undertook many important measures. 
(1) Compilation of a dictionary, (2) Encouraging scholars 
to write books in Kannada on subjects like logic, History 
and science, (3) Arranging periodical discussion on all 
subjects, (4) Translation from other languages into Kannada, 
(5) Editing Kannada classics and other older works in 
Kannada, and finally (6) Arranging to bring out scholarly 


publication and paying an honorarium to writers. 


The originators of the Parishat were educationists. 
and scholars, and the first three conferences, held in 
Bangalore, drew the attention of all scholars from outside 
Mysore. It also evoked a considerable interest and 
"enthusiasm for (a) Kannada Renaissance and for giving 


Kannada its proper and legitimate ace. * 


The Royal house of Mysore substantially helped the 
Parishat. prof. B. Venkatanaranappa, who had edited the 


quarterly Journal Sahitya Parishat Patrike™ for a number of 


erence een it ILLES LLL 


lNitoor Srinivasa Rau; The Role of Karnataka Sanghas, (in) 
Kaustubha (Kannada Sahitya Parishat, Bangalore, Diamond 

Jubilee Souvenir, 1915-1975), p.9l; 

Sahitya Parishat Patrike. inctudes.scholarly<articlées om literature: 
Mysore Gazettee December 2lst, 1916 in its notification, announced 
*¥The Journal entitled Sahitya Parishat Patrike, a highclass 
quarterly dealing with all subjects relating to the 

improvement of’ Kannada language and literature, is 

recommended for use in all English and Kannada High School 

normal Schools, A.V. Schools and girl schools, at district 

head quarters. The subscription for the journal is ks.3 

per annum. 
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years, made the journal popular, by publishing erudite 
articles. Till 1933 he did yeoman service to the Parishat 


. r Fe . . 
either in the capacity of Secretary or as treasurer. 


Over the years The cxannada Literary Academy widened 
its activities. At first that is till 1933 it conducted 
its activities in a rented building at Chamarajpet; it moved 
to its own building, which was financed by H.H. the Maharaja 
of Mysore and designed and constructed under the supervision 
of the Government Engineer, Karpoor Srinivas Rao. It started 
in 1938 October the ‘Kannada Nudi', a weekly, not only to 
report its activities, but also to enlighten the public with 
news aNd views. The annual subscription was a rupee and 
eight annas, and all the members were provided with a free 
copy; for outside members the postage cost was Charged. 


"By 1939, the membership of the parishat was 534.14 


Major Publication of Sahitya Parishat™ 


1. Jyotirvinodini; Science Book 
> Kz Madanadina Charitras Histozy 


3, Chamunda KayaNa Purana: Rare Book I Part Adipurana 


nrc 
d epuct of the 25th year of the Karmataka Sahitya Parishat, (1940) 
Bangalore, p.46. 


*ohe first book of the Parishat, published was prescribed as 
a text for the Lower Secondary Examination, and the sale of 
this constituted the capital for other publications. The 
cost of the book was eight annas. 
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4.  Voddaradnane (Jain work) 

O- Pampa Ramayana (For Mysore Govt. ) 

6. Pampa Bharata (For Mysore Govt. ) 

7. K&sumavali (Champu Kavya) 

8.  Shabdamanidarpana (Old Kannada) 

9. Translation of Jaimini Bharata into Kannada 
“O. Somesvarashataka 

21. James Abraham Garfeld by Y.K. Ramchandra Rao 
22. 1919-23 S.S.L.C, Text book (poetry) with notes 


13. Kannada Bavuta. 


Manila Seva Samaj, 1913 


Although female education was in progress fairly 
early in Mysore, thanks to the initiative of social reformers 
“ike Ambil Narasimiengar, and others, yet the majority of 
women remained outside the orbit of reform. Education was 
the only vehicle through which they could have realised the 
change: coming over in society. With the founding of 
Msharani's Caste School and the Maharani'’s College, certain 
high caste .adies turned out to be professionalists and 
started teaching in the Maharani's College. These 
intellectuals were able to communicate their ideas freely 


“4 other women. But the initial impetus to start an 


O64 


Organisation for the ladies came from a group of the upper 


class, intelligentsia, whose husbands occupied white collared 

jobs in government. These women not only took the initiative 

but also transmitted new ideas and skills to emerge as an 

important group to assist the male champions of the causes 

of women in the later half of the 19th Century. They were 

acceptable to the changing society and actively associated 

+ with female social welfare. The Mahila Seva Samaja started 

| in 1913 by Parvatamma, wife of Dewan Bahadur RKajamantra 
Praveena K.S. Chandrashekara Iyer, Chief Justice of the 
High Court of Mysore, was an organisation founded purely with 
the intention of promoting education among women, particularly 
to young widows and destitute women. "The Samaja became ro 
meeting place of rich and poor, young and old and all were 
equal under its for As the Mahila Seva Samaj was 

: explicitly an organisation of social welfare, it provided a 

base for lower middleclass and poor women. Mrs. Paravatamma 

Chandrashekar Iyer was assisted in her venture by kangamma 


Aravamuda lyengar. 


| The legislative reforms passed by the Mysore Government 

1 were inadequate to guard women from exploitation. Also the 

efforts of the State in bettering the lot of women were far 

from adequate; the enforced widowhood andcthe misfortune: to 

Tata peepee anette 

1 Report of the Mahila Seva Samaj (Womens Service League), 
Bangalore, for the year 1982-83, p.2-. 
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which widows were subjected, irrespective of whether they 

were rich or poor was indeed most striking. Since men of an 
orthodox turn of mind were averse to the changes, the cause 
had to be championed by women and it is here that the Samaj 
was akie to play an imporvant role, and it tried to usher in 

a change without upsetting traditional values. Mrs.Parvathamma 
assumed ..eadership and opened classes for married women in a 
rented house and provided instruction in Kannada, Tamil, and 
English, fine Arts, domestic Science and other useful 

subjects. Moral and religious instructions were not neglected. 
The School in the initial stage, had only six students and 

the class met in the evening between 2 P.M. and 5 P.™, 

In addition to the lessons imparted to the pupils, there were 
regular discussions and lectures, and tales from epics and 
modern literature. Another important feature was the setting 
up of a Wing for grown-up widows, to be trained for some 
skillec jobs to meet the economic needs. The Government of 
Mysore, with its progressive Dewan, like Sir M. Visvesvaraya, 
encouraged the effort of the Mahila Seva Samaj. Vishvesvaraya 
visited the Samaj on 27-1-1916 and remarked "an institution 

of this kind was much needed as an agency to brighten the 
houses of our Wepie. He domated ks.250 annually till-his death 
then. the €-maja celebrated his 1ooth birthday, he:graced the 


oecaSion-personally. 


1 


Mahila Seva Samaj, Bangalore, Diamond Jubilee Souvenir, 1974 


nie . 
+ am thankful to Mrs. Seethamma, Mahila Seva Samaja Headmistress 


for the useful discussion, I had with her, wnen I met her in 
July 1984. 
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The Samaja provided a venue, and took the lead in 
female education, and widened its activities by starting a 
Middle school, a school for destitute women, a recreation 
club, a welfare centre and industrial ciasses. In 1921, a 
welfaie clinic was also started, for the oenefit of women. 
Dr. Jhirad conducted the clinic till 1925; and perhaps, this 
was the "First clinic for women in the whole state of 


Mysere."* 


The Samaja was able to help two Hindu high-caste 
women to take up to midwifery. Smt. Subbamma, a widow with 
four children, and Smt. Ammanniamma took a training in 
midwifery when such professions were not for by respectable 
families to undertake and both served the Samaja for 30 years. 
Parvatamma, the founder of the Samaj, was awarded a Fi fet 
elacs Kaisar-i-Hind medal in 1927 and, in 1917, the Maharaje 
of Mysore in recognition of her work awarded a certificate and 
Khiliat. Smt. Parvathamma, was one of the delegates to meet 
the Montagu-Chemsford Mission in 1917; and, in 1928, attended 
the A’l-India Womens' bupeecence.” The humanitarian Work 


conducted by the Samaj was appreciated by the Public, and the 


membership swelled to 187 and by 1925-26, the Samaj had 


nscale tnt ee 


Ivahila Seva Samaja, Bangalore, Diamond Jubilee souvenir, 
(te7e) p. 25. 


ibid., p-9- 
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246 pupils of all class and communities."! ‘The classes 
conducted by the Samaj equipped women to acquire skilful jobs 
and also trained them to be better wives. Although the Samaj 
restricted its activities to Social welfare, the leaders 


participated in the political decisions social welfare and 


political activity awakened. Thus, practically the entire women 


population of Bangalore participated when Gandhiji paid a visit 


to the Mahila Seva Samaj in 1927. Thus the Samaj substantially 


contributed to a Resurgent India. 


Sharada Stri Samaia: 1914 


It was only natural that the women of the Brahmin 
caste should have initially had the advantage of these | 
institutions. However, women of other communities did not 
remain idle; an elite group under the leadership of Lady 
Parvathamma Puttannachetty for instance started an industrial 
and a nursery school in 1914 and it was helped by the 


Industrial Community; ~ Smt. Lady Parvathamma Puttannachetty 


leMahila Seva Samaj", Karnataka, Vol. XII, (September 1926), 


p.4o. 
(Smt Parvathamma, went to Delhi to meet the Viceroy in 


connection with the Bill to raise the age of marriage 
of girls to 15, where she met with a tragic death in 1928). 
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was the President for nearly 42 years."* The initial impetus, 
although came from the ladies, the male intelligentsia too 
helped in implementing certain schemes and the progressive 
commercial class joined them. A close look at the membership 


of the Samaja proves this. 


At the beginning there were only 28 students. 
Stitching, needle-work and canework were taught in the school 
to supplement the economic need of the students. But the 
Samaja extended its activities and housed a new building 
at Kumarapark, Bangalore. The educational expansion of the 
Samaja led to the founding of a Secondary Schi ol and a High 
School. The Government too’ had helped the Samaj, and the 
Samaj has had public patronage as well. By 1963, the Samaja 


was able to admit 113 students for its High School. 


Thus the liberal, ideology of the enlightened ladies 
in Mysore, was‘articulated through the welfare -organizations. 
They helped in pioneering a native feminist movement. 


ie RRR 


1 sar0j amma Sambashiviah, “Namma Samaja", (in) Sharada Stri 


Samaja Suvarna Sanchike (Bangalore) 1964, pp. 11;-12. 


Presidents 


1914-1956 Lady Parvatamma Puttanachetty 


1956-57 Devanna Nirvanegowda 
1957-58 Gadigamma Sangappashetty 
1958-59 Pputtamma Patil 


1959- Sarojamma Sambashiviah 
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The Bangalore Gayana Samaja : 1905 


The organized effort of music lovers in Mysore found 
ecncrete expression in ths founding a Music Association 
early in the 20th Century The Association helped the 
promotion and growth of music, so that music was able to 
reach a wider audience. Although traditional values were 
kept up, there were also new experiments and innovations 
without, at the same time lowering standards. There was 
a significant departure from the old to the new. The 
Gayana Samaja an organization for the promotion of music, 
recently completed eighty years of useful ser.ice. The prime 
mover of the samaja was one Mr. K. Ramachandra kao, Head 


Master of the London Mission High School. 


Founded on 5th August, 1905, the Samaja had a 
significant group of intellectuals, to patronise its 
activities. The members were mostly professionalists outside 


the arena of music, like advocates, teachers, and others. 


The initial membei-:hip stood at 100, and the monthly 
subscription was four annas. Concerts were held in the 
Ekambara Sahuji Hall in Chikpet or in London Mission High 
School. As the Samaja had no building of its own, 
conducted the official activities and had its offic&.. at 
177, III Main Road, Chamarajpet. The office rent was a 


mere two rupees. 
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A significant departure however was made, when women 
were permitted to attend the concert, although a “Sort of 
Pardah"” was maintained. when the venue of the Samaj was 
shiftec to the Sanskrit College, they sat behind the platform 
and listened to the concert. A transparent curtain 
Separated them from the platform. Of course, the concerts 
were without modern gadgets like microphones or amplifiers. 
Veteran vocalists like Bidaram Krishnappa, Poochi Srinivasa 
Iyengar, Tigar Varadachar, Muthiah Bhagavatar to name e few 
needed no microphones. Veene Seshanna, Tirukavalkodi Krishna 
Iyer - Violinists, Govindaswamy, Veena, Dakshnimurthy, were 
often invited to give concerts. In patronising musicians, 
in arranging concerts, the samaja not only extended music and 
its appreciation to the common man but it also remained a 
meeting place for the exchange of ideas. Moreover, publicity, 


too was given in newspapers. A typical news item ran thus ; 


“The Srmaja had invited no z only Mysore Vidwans, but 
Vidwans from other parts of South, thereby providing 
an opportunity to the common man to be exposed to. 
‘the <i- appreciation of high class music from other 
parts of the country. 


1y, Nagaraja Rao, "The Bangalore Gayana Samaja.- A 


Short History", (in) The Bangalore Gayana Samaja, 
(Bangalore), The Platinum Jubilee and Twelfth Music 


Conference Souvenir, 1980, p.42. 
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KARNATAKA 


SATURDAY MARCH "7TH 1914 
MU SIC 
The Bancalore Gayana Samaja 
Gana Visharada Bidaram Krishnappa 
of Mysore Palace 
will give a performance in 
Vocal music 

in Sri Chamarajendra Sanskrit 
College Hall, Fort, Bangalore 

on Sunday the 8th instant 

Commencing at 5 p.m. 


(Admission to non-members 8 annas) 


The introduction of other musicians through these 
concerts led to new innovations and styles of music, although 
the Mysore musicians had already developed a distinct style. 
Contemporary literature bears witnesses to this fact. For 
example, Bidaram Krishnappva and —— Seshanna had developed 
a Gistinct Mysore style but they were not uninfluenced by 


other styles. 


Although the Samaja made efforts to get a suitable 
building as early as in 191¢. Us was able to realise this 


only after two decades. 
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The Gayana Samaja facilitated and gave a new impetus 
to foster Karnatic music in the early twenties. This was 
at a time when music was inadequately developed as a self 
sUstaining profession, and thus provided a legitimate place 
for musicians and awakened a consciousness that music had a 


vital role to play in society. 


The»Literary and the Cultural Associations started by 
the intelligentsia thus acquired stability and since the 
members of these organizations held key positions in the 
government it was easy for these organizations to be 
successful. As these elite class were familiar in 
administrative responsibilities, the running of these 


Organizations posed no problem, 


The Kannada intellectuals in founding the Literary 
AssoCiations promoted a.reating habit and a-Libfary ‘awaréfiéss, 
wnich in turn led to the restoration of language 
consciousness among the Kannadigas. Several members tried 
unitedly to bring a cultuval consciousness too. The 
Gayana Samaja played a notable role in encouraging the 
Artistes and in providing a platfom for cultural meets. 


Many creative Artistés found a place to exhibit their talents. 


when comparing with the development of Associations 
in other presidencies, we notice similarities as well as 
differences. The stage of intellectual modernisation, of 


which Prof. Aiyar talks, had preceded in the presidencies 
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by half a century and more, as is evinced in the founding 

of the Literary and Scientific societies. These appeared to 
the political authorities to be politically innocuous, and 
they were followed, Chronologically, by Associations committed 
to Social reforms. It was only at a later stage that the 
movement for political reform began, as evinced by the founding 
of the Indian Association. The Madras Mahajana Sabha etc, 

In Mysore, during the period under review, what we notice 

is the beginning of an intellectual modernisation, thus 
leading to social reforms' Associations; the demand for 
political reform was to follow later, but this falls beyond 


the period covered by this thesis. 


As mentioned already, these associations were 
essentially the work of an elite, initially started by those 
exposed to Western education, and the aristocracy around the 
Court did help them. An official element also dominated 
these and understandably so. The Western educated had 
moved into Governmentai positions. Of.course, the Lawyers 
were to get control of some of the institutions, as it 
happened in similar Associations in the presidencies. Caste 
based Associations working for the exclusive benefit of 
their respective castes were yet to develop. Along with 
education, this too forms a necessary phase in the development 


of modern Mysore. 
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CHAPTER "7 


FINE ARTS 


MU SIC (A) MUSIC 


Introducti “a egy sh Cd 


Karnatac Music, which is a component of Indian music, 
was nurtured and developed in South India, and attained a 
"tho rough systematization and refinement"? in the hands of 
Purandaradasa, the Saint Composer who, through his Gitas, 
Alankaras and devotional songs, popularly known as 


“devaranama", had enriched the Kamatic music. 


The royalty of Mysore consciously developed the fine 
arts, and this was regarded as part of the ethos of noblesse 
oblige. Of course this was part of the princely traditions 
of India - and even very small states like Tanjore tried to 
live up to their obligations. But alone among all States 
Mysore was regarded as a model State with regard to tts 
conscious promotion of the fine arts and the festival of 


Dassara took on an atmosphere of a fairy land. 


1, y, Subba Rao, Studies in Indian Music, p. 8. 
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In this chapter an attempt is made both the trace “he 
promotion of the arts by the Court, as well as an attempt 


made to trace the development of the Arts in the State. 


Mysore which was under the impact of colonial mle 
in the 19th century, was able to maintain a distinct 
tradition in music despite the non-traditicral influences. 
The cultural life, remained unaffected despite the looming 
political uncertainty, and a distinct musical tradition 
continued. This was possible due to the patronage 
extended to music by the rulers of Mysore and the 
“leisurely life", an artist enjoyed. Krishnaraja Wdeyar 
Iii encouraged music. Mysore became a centre for pursuing 
music and attracted scholars from Tanjore and other places. 
The concentraticn of scholars and musicians led to the 
publication of several works during this period. Though 
weote was restricted to court patronage in the first half 
of the 19th Century, the second half of the 19th century 
witnessed a change. The change that came during this period 
was mainly due to the influence of the European elites which 
neither attempted nor understood the art of music. They, 


without reservation, expressed Indian music as “discordant, 


wk, Vasudevacharya : Nenapugalu, p. VI. 
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barbaric, detestable, execrable and diabolical."2 This was 
so because very little of the truly good or classical music 
of the Hindus was ever heard by Europeans. Native nautches 
arranged to entertain Europeans at crowded Durbars, and 
Marriages left a false impression which prevented the 
European from appreciating good classical music. Other 
Fine Arts like painting and architecture received priority, 
whereas music occupied a secondary position, The Universities 
which were started by the British, in: Bonybay,.. Cal.cutta;s::and 
Madras, in .1857: were oriented towards westem Arts, and 
music did not figure in the curriculum, as late as till the 


1920s. 


But in spite of these music was always encouraged in 
the homes of the wealthy and certain musicians were able to 
get private patronage, and concerts were held before an 
invited audience. Music never reached the masses. But the 
last decade of the 19th Century witnessed a steady progress 
in music, and the cultural exchange of artists came into 
vogue, and, sometimes, er..ightened ruler:, like the Maharaja 


of Mysore sent artists outside Mysore, for example, to Baroda” 


*s, Narasimhachar, "Music as an Educational Agent", The Mysore 


Review (1905:). p. 392; See also C.R. Day, The Music and 
Musical Instruments, p. 1. As late as 1930, Aldous Huxley 

in his book Jesting Pilate, the diary of a journey causticaily 
remarks in the Chapter on Indian Concerts, pp. 130-131 and 
evidently he understood very little of Indian music. 


“Letter of Vainikashikhamani Veene Seshanna from Baroda 
to the Mysore Palace Controller, Palace Establishment, 
20-33-1908. 
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to exhibit their talent. The Maharaja often patronised a 
Qalaxy of musicians, and often the court spent a lot of 
money to maintain the artists, while under a discriminating 
mo-a.cch the musicians did exceedingly well, very often they 


couls be used as exhibition pieces displayed on granada 


occasions. 


The Court of Mysore attracted many musicians, and 
mainly Brahmins took to this profession. Misic which was 
Cailed as the fifth Veda, was considered as sacred and 
divine and hence only a high caste would opt for such a. 
profession. This however was not the case with Hindustani 
Music, where the domination was by muslims. In Northem 
india, the profession was hereditary, and, gradually, the 
Brahmins ae in search of a ‘Guru' accepted them as 
masters. Subsequently, when Brahmin masters began to adorn 
the court of Mysore, the elite class among the Brahmins took 
to music and sent for training their daughters to leam 
music tili they came of marriageable age. Thus, to a certain 
exten’, music attained re.pectability. tr 4wever, it was 
predominently a male preoccupation and respectable women did 
not take .. music, at:least publicly. This, at any rate, 
is true in the Madras Presidency. In Mysore, mention must 


be made of Dewan C.V. Rangacharlu, the first Dewan of Mysore 
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(1881-83) who after scrutinising the pros and cons of 


learning music in schools, "allowed his daughters to learn 


music in school." 


Earlier to court patronage, encouYagement to music 
mainly came from either courtsor Zamindari. Every petty 
state maintained a few musicians in their courts. This is 
true of both the Northern and the Southern schools of music, 
The court of Travencore and Tanjore were great musical centres. 
The decline of the royal house of Tanjore in 1856 resulted 
in the migration of artistes to take shelter in Mysore and 
continue their arts. The Rulers of Mysore, lavished their 
Royal benefactions on musicians and composers, who had 
migrated to Mysore. "The Court of Uicere: besodia a cynosure 

me 


of musical and literary attention. In Tanjore also, many 


court musicians were Kannadigas. Aanchimiriam Adiyappayya 


was a famous vidwan and was a contemporary of King Tulaja 


(1763-1767), Krishnayya, his son, was a veena player and 
was adept in Tala. Mysore Sadashiva Rao (1800-1870) (Circa) 
who belonged to the Thyajaraja muSical v_.cadition, went Over 


to the Mysore court. Vina Sambayya, also took shelter under 


1alN. Iyengar, Female EdUcation in Mysore, (Gin the series) 


Ruling Chiefs of India, Mysore, No.1ll, ed. Raghunath Rao, 
Dp. d9. 


<0 poval Patrons of Karnatic Music", in indian Fine Arts 


Society Souvenir (1952-53), p. 42. 
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Mysore and delighted the audience through his rendering of 
exquisite Tillanas, and he played notes of Veda and 
Upanishads on the Veena. His son, veena Bangaruswami Ayya, 
became Asthana Vidvan of Mysore. The migration of artistes 
to the neighbouring State substantially contributed to the 
development and growth of music and enabled the artistes to 
continue the art. Thus, the chain of unbroken Shisyaparampare 
led to the emergence of a new style and expression. The 
secukar attitude by the rulers of Mysore also was responsible 
for the growth of a distinct musical tradition. Mysore was 
not only was endowed with an..ideal -climate, but tRe qaveaceful 


atmosphere was congenial to the growth of the art. 


Before dealing with individual artists and the support 
that they received from the Court two broad streams could be 
distinguished in music; (a) Rustic, (b) Courtly. These 
developed independently and at certain points influenced 


each other. 


The rustic or the folk music are in abundance bet the 
historicity of the songs are not easily traceable. The music 
is often in the form of poetical stanzas and the themes chosen 
from are simple and sung more or less in a particular way. 

In rural Mysore, the rural folks have depicted their feelings 
through music. The real value of folk music and its study 
also provides a base to understand society. "Folk songs in 


Kannada have varied tradition of their own throughout 
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ak 
Kamataka.' They can be roughly grouped under agricultural 


songs, devotional songs, work songs, wedding songs, heroic 
songs, historical songs and ceremonial songs. There are 
songs on village deities or local gods, “while songs sung 
by women are generally without musical instruments, the 
songs sung by men are not only accompanied by musical 
instruments but also by dance."” They have fine lyrical 
value in addition to their social and cultural values. In 
one of the folk soncs entitled "Attige Arunamma~ 
chitrangi#madini", there is a mention of a motor car driven 
for a marriage party, which indicates that "modern era had 


entered even in villages."* 


There are songs in praise of the Ruler and also 
depicting the heroic deeds of the King. Certain important 
festivals like Dassara, also find: place among the folk 


songs. 


The beauty of Mysore and Bangalore is highlighted in 


the song. ‘Hyscee Bangalore”; * 


el 


1 su ryanath Kamath (ed.), Karmataka State Gazetteer, Part ce 


p. 914. 


itbids, p. 91io. 
Smarulusiddappa, ed., Lavanigalu, p. 107. 


*corur Ramaswamy Iyengar, Halliyahadugalu, pp. 25-26. 
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From the musical point of view some of the folk 
songs are quite refined in nature having been composed by 
the poets of the Court. Some of these songs are in old 
poetic form; as, for examle, a song composed on the 
occasion of Krishna Raja Wodeyar's (1902-1940) coronation 
ceremony by Kavithilaka Ayyashastri (1853-19234),2 who was 
patronised by the Mysore Court. The narrative is in old 
poetic style. This can be called as a historical song too, 
because the first few lines in the song emphasises the 
impact of the colonial rule and the training the Maharaja 
had received, under the able minister Dewan Seshadri lyer. 
Of the recent trends, the Mysore Royal Anthem can be quoted. 
Although the verse is entirely in Sanskrit, "the forms are 


in Kavavens**, as given below: 


“Great Gauri though lotus-eyed goddess benign 

pour forth on our Raja thy blessings divine/ 

Though Lady Celestial, of Loveliest grace, upholding 
all being-—unbounded as space. As India the demons- 
Agastya the sea-thou makest all powers of evil 

to flee/ All good that men seek is by thy Nand 

out poured the consort co-equal of Sambhu thy 

Lord © Chamundi dark-visaged Lady divine/ watch 

over thy name sake of Chamendras line for our gracious 
and good Maharaja we pray/ Oh Cherish him, guide 


him and guard him always." 


ee 


ly annada Bavuta, p. 68. 


© paward Pp. Rice, A History of Kannarese Literature, pp.74-75. 
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The Indian band maintained at the Mysore palace had 


trained musicians, who often played Indian songs other than 


classical tunes. Thus some of the semi-classical tunes 


also became popular in Mysore. 


Katha Kala Kshepam was another mode of rendering 
music through preaching, which was popular in Mysore. 
Richard A. Hickling (1866-1934), a missionary from the 
London Missionary Society, had mastered the art and was 
adept in Telugu and Kannada languages. He was a preacher, 
and an accomplished singer. He knew Hindustani and 
Sanskrit too. He had trained Indian Musicians and by using 
classical ee and Rhythems he was able to reach a Christian 
audience, through Indian music. He "popularised 
Kathakalakshepam and seems to have drawn large audience. "+ 


Keerthana themes are easily followed by the society, as 


common themes are chosen and these are familiar to the public. 


There was a continuous patronage right from the days 
of Mummadi-Krishna Raja Wodeyar (1800-1867) Musicians were 
appointed on regular emoluments. The court encouraged 
vaggeyakaras™ who were scholars. Several publication came 
to Light: Pavagada Venkata kao "Devaranamagalu”, (1884) 
Valajapalli Venkataramappa" Sangita gnana Kal anubhavam" (1885) 


ee ee ee ee ee eee eee ee een eae rama aeames aa ena maaan mena taanaineammeianaiiia citi: 5k aa 


1 Rev. Emmons E. White, Appreciating Indian Music, p. Ol. 


*vaggeyakara‘ is ac persony!: who: translates speech. into mugic. 
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Srikanta Shastry, “Abhinava Sangeeta Parijata” (1916), 
Subramanya Iyer, “Sangeeta Samaya Sara" (1915) are perhaps 


the earliest books on music. Regular concerts before an 
invited audience was a feature in the Mysore Court. 
Musicians were invited from outside also, which provided 
opportunity for the scholars for mutval Exchange of ideas. 
Awarding honours on Dasara and on the Birth day of the 
Highness also provided encouragement to the artistes. The 
encouragement extended to artistes from Tanjore often 


provided pabulum for newspaper comments. An example is the - 
Vrittantapatrike reporting thus: (7 Aug. 1913) 


Tanjore's Raghupati Rao's daughter Kamalamma aged 
eleven, gave a performance and exhibited her talent. 
The Maharaja honoured the artists with 2000 Rs. 
Mysore which is a seat of music, should venture to 
train young artistes of merit and talent, which would 
enable the younger artistes to spread the art. It 
can be said that bit for the encouragement given to 
these not only to established artistes but to young 
ones as weli, a whole musical tradition would have 
been lost and many great names might not have even 
been remembered. They do form an important chapter 
in the development of Karnatic music. Literature 


is extant on the encouragement given to them and 


their music by the Mysore royalty. 


Bost OF VEENE SHESHANNA 
By ARTIST K NENKATAPPA 
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Veene Seshanna ; 1850-1926 


Vainika Shikamani Veena Seshanna was a distinguished 
disciple of Mysore Sadashiva Rao who adorned the Mysore 
Court in (1800-1870). Vena, the classical instrument of 
the South, is synonymous with Sesharna. To him, Veena 

was not invested to “impress hearts but to express the soul 
of prayer."? He worshipped her and believed to Nave had a 
huge photograph of Saraswati in his house. Seshanna was 
able to play on his Veena "the harmonious combinations of 
the West, the mellowing and Soothing varek of the North 

and the speed rhythm and fluency of the South Indian music. *“ 
This was possible for Seshanna, as he knew many instruments 
and many systems of music. Because of his exposure to 

these in the court. He was on good terms with Hindustani 
Ustads,- For example, Nathan Khan (the doyan of Agra Gharana), 
Hyder Baksh (uncle of Khan Abdul Karim Khan) Hafiz Khan, 
Gouharjan, and Barkatulla- Khan. Mutual discussions among 
the vidvans enabled Seshanna to appreciate and adopt 
Hindustani Ragas in his compositions. Seshanna's composition 


consist of Swarajatis, Varma, Kirtana, Tillana and Javalis. 


lvargaret Cousins, “The King of Veena Players", (in) 


Music of the Orient and Occident, p. 150. 


er .G. Rama Iyer, "Veena Seshanna and Karnataka Music”, 
Kameétaka and 1.B.R., Vol. XII, No.3, Bangalore, 
(September 1926). pp- 53-05. 
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His published work "include 16 kirtanas, 11 svarajatis 


and 9 varnams, "> and many Tillanas. 


The veena played an important role in the socio 
religious mileu and as sucn it was an ina.spensable instrument 
and in almost all religious and social function the Veena 


occupied an impo<tant place. 


Seshanna's name seems to have spread across the 
neighbouring States like Baroda, * Madras and Travancore. 
Kalyana Krishna lyer was considered as great a veene player 
in Trivandrum. Recording in his Reminiscences, T. Lakshman 
Pillai says "Kalyana Krishna Iyer is the best Veena player 
in the whole of South India with the one exception of 


Seshanna of Micere 4m 


K, Vasudevacharya 1865-1961 


Sangita Ratnakara, a treatise on music defines a 
vaggeyakara as a person who translates speech into music. 
Mysore had the fortune of Javing had the ‘combination of 
these two qualities intermingled in one in the great 


Vaggeyakara Vasudevacnazya. 


ES a Dea a aR TERS ae 


te ovek. Shastry, “ Vine Seshanna", Symposium _in connection 
with the 125 Birth Anniversary, Bombay, 26-11-78, pp.16-19. 


en, Laxman Pillai, “My Musical Reminiscences", Jourmal of 


the Music Academy, Vol.I, No.3O, July, 1930, p. 186. 


*5riginal Letter written by Seshanna from Baroda is found 
in the appendix. 
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Kk. Vasudevacharya was born on May 18th 1865 and 
lived upto the ripe old age of 96. Thus he had the roy al 
patronage of Mysore rulers for nearly four decades. Scholar, 
poet and musician, Vasudevacharya had the advantage of 
learning Sanskrit at an early age. As he had mastered the 
classical language, his compositions have a depth of 
scholarship. Mysore's first dewan, C.V. Kangacharlu and 
His Highness Chamaraja wWodeyar evinced interest and arranged 
for his training under the famous musician Patnam Subramania 
Iyer of Tiruvayaru and chahasaee Wodeyar made him Asthana 
Vidwan on a monthly salary of Rs.20. In addition, he was 
appointed as a teacher in music in the Government Training 


College on a Salary of Rs.50 per month .""” 


An exceedingly ardent student, Vasudevacharya acquired 
knowledge by hard work and "long since made a reputation for 


himself in both Sangita and Sahitya."° 


The first Kucheri of fadtasvidiawve was held in 1896 
at Mysore in Sadvidya Pattasala. The corcvert was a great 
success and was reported in the Mysore Herald, of 14th Jan., 
1896. It described him as a “distinguished musician". In 


1908, Vasudevacharya gave a concert in Bangalore Gayana Samaj, 


1 


S. Krishnamurthy (ed.), Vaggeyakara Vasudevacharya, p.7. 
© sid. 
3 


K. Vasudevacharya, Vasudeva Kirtana Manjari, p. X. 
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one of the oldest of cultural institutions. In 1910, 
Vasudevacharya undertook a tour to many places and presented 
public concerts.::. At Jullandar, in 1911, he was awarded 
with a prize and returned to Mysore via Amritsar, Ludhiana, 
Bhopal, and gave many concerts on his way. His concerts 
were very much appreciated by the South Indians of Bombay 
when he delighted his audience at the Hirabaug Hall, Bombay. 
Col. Jennings presided on the occasion end a gold medal from 
the South Indians of Bombay was presented to the Vidwan by 


"Mrs. Jennings". 


Vasudevacharya had composed music in several rare 
ragas and brought to the notice of Chamaraja Wodeyar, and 
his first Book "Vasudeva Kirtana Manjari" was published in 
1929. The second Volume was published after thirty years. 
“in abhi they present about one hundred Fifty oft Dis 
compositions and an equal number still remain unpublished." * 
Vasudevacharya's compositions have the ease and the flower 
language. His compositions in Telugu are sung and 
popularised by many Vidwans. He never tried to compose in 
Kannada and refused even when he was requested by Krishna 
Raja wodeyar IV for which he had to pay a price. "His 


salary was not tibrauees,"° Not that he did not favour the 
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liccneral news", Hindu, March 5th and 11th, 


2B VK. Shastry, "K. Vasudevacharya”, The Illustrated Weekly 
of India, June, 24, 1962, pp.15-17. 


Ss, Krishnamurthy (ed.), Vaggeyakara Vasudevacharya, p. 3l. 
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compositions in Kannada. According to him, language and 
literature are complementary to each other and unless a 

person has a mastery over a language it is difficult to 

compese music. His forte was Sanskrit and Telugu and he 

had good command over those languages. Thus, Sangita and 

Sahitya, the essential element of musical culture enabled 

the Acharya to compose music with a certain degree of 

perfection and distinct style and made him dear to the 


listeners of classical music. 


Bidaram Krisnhnappa : 1866-1931 


A great giant in the field of Karnatic vocal music, 
Bidaram Krishnappa had left a legacy, and his name is 
associated with 'Devaranama (Devotional songs).'~ He wielded 
influence in the court of Mysore and was respected by the 


artists. 


Bidaram Krishnappa's outstanding disciples are late 
T, Chowdiah, K.R. Keshavamurthy™”® and Rallapalli Ananta 


Krishna Sharma. Bidaram Krishnappa's father was Visvanath 
EE OO Ge a EEE ee Cee ee ee Ter 


* RR. Keshavamurthy shuns publicity, but had written several 
scholar!y works and had trained many disciples and runs an 
institution known as “Ganavishrada Bidaram Krishnappa 
Smaraka Sangeeta Vidyalaya". It is in Sriramapuram, 
Bangalore 21. 


“ when Bidaram Krishnappa passed away on 50-7-1951, the 
leading Kannada newspaper Tainadu described him as 
"“Karnataka's Purandaradasa”. 
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Tyah and he was a Konkani Brahmin who came from Udupi 

and settled in Mysore in company with a band of actors 

who are famous for their Dasawatara Nataka. It is 
conjectured that the family name (Bidaram) might have been 
derived, as the actors were always on tour. Krishnappa had 
an extensive training in music under Giribhatta Thammayya 
Sastrulu and Sangeeta Vidwan Subbarayagaru. Though quite 
often he was attracted by dramatic troupes, as he had 
great histrionic talents, his intense devotion and duty at 
the feet of his great master, musician Karigiri Rao, 


enriched his knowledge. 


D.V. Gundappa (in his Gnapakachitrashale, Part Il, 
p.98) describes Bidaram Krishnappa's music as par excellence. 
As a vocalist, Krishnappas enunciation of words was very 
clear, what was more astonishing was his capacity to 
maintain even when words were pitched on high notes. He 
was an authority on the proper rendering of 'Devaranamas' 
and *Kirtanas of Sadashiva gear His music had depth and 
imagination. Although Krishnappa did try to compose, “he 
was not kodoeapeaa Krishnappa was an ardent member of 
the Music Academy, Madras, and often took part in the 


discussiors and seminars. The only dream of Bidaram 


ee TS 


lan obituary note on Bidaram Krishnappa, Journal of the 
Music Academy, (Madras), Vol.1ll, No.3 (1931), pp.141-142. 


eK rishnamurthy (ed. ), op.cit., p.144. 
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Krishnappa, which perhaps did not materialise, was his 
ambition to spread his music outside India. Bidaram 
Krishnappa was sUccessful in involvitig his audience in the 


“Musico~cultural process" as his Kucheris or concerts were 


the talk of the town even after a few years.? 
Mutaiah-Bhagavatar, 1877-1945 


"“Muthiah Bhagavataé: was born in 1877 in the Southem 
most district of Madras Presidency. "” He was taught 
Sanskrit by Mahamahopadhyaye T. Lakshmansuri and learnt 
vedic studies under the guidance of Muthu Ganapatigal of 
Thiruvayur. He was adept in Katha Kalakshepam too. 

Muthiah Bhagavatar learnt music under the great masters, 
patra Subramanya Iyer and Sambasiva Iyer. By the time he 
was twenty years old, he had started his career as a 
musician. Serious music always attracted him though as a 
sort of diversion he also took to Katha Kalakshepam. “The 
realmzo@f music is richer today for his contribution."® 
Muthi. 1 Bhagavatar, althc gh was a conte. ,orary of 
K. Vasudevacharya, entered the Mysore Court only in 1927. 


Initially. he did not make any impression in the Durbar. 


Being an =rdent devotee of the Devi, he realised the mistake 
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*5.¥. Gundappa, Op. Chie. Vol.II, p.90. 
“DLV. Subbarao, "“Mithiah Bhagavatar", Journal of the Music 
Academy (Madras), Vol. XVII, 1946, pwlBo. 


Sipid., p.136. 
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of not having worshipped the devi before his interview 
with the Maharaja. So the famous song "Tappulanni" was 
composed and rendered with such reverence. Maharaja Krishna 
Raja Wodeyar IV was impressed by his mellifluous voice and 
gave him a special audience. "Muthiah Bhagavatar subsequently 
gave sUccessfUl performances on five successive days in the 


palace before the mae te 


Muthiah Bhagavatar, after becoming the Asthana 
Vidwan, wielded much influence. When Vasudevacharya 
refused to compose in Kannada, Muthiah Bhagavatar composed 
the Chamundi Astottara songs at the instance of the ruler, 
Krishnaraja Wodeyar IV and earned the favour of the 
Maharaja. His compositions bear the name of 'Harikesha’. 
His compositions are in Telugu, Kannada and Sanskrit. His 
innumerable Kritis on Chamundesvari, the deity of the 
Mysore rulers, are popular and sung by many musicians of 


repute. 


Bangalore Nagaratnamma, 1078-1949 


Nagaratnamma, although facing ordeals at an young 
age, due to the barriers erected by prejudice and caste, 


proved her ability in music and was accepted by the public. 
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low, Venkatarama Iyer, "“Muthiah Bhagavatar", The 


Bangalore Gayana Samajia - Golden-Cum-Diamond Jubilee 
Souvenir (1965), ; 
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The musical achievement of a highly gifted person like 
Nagaratnamma substantially contributed to the growth of 
Karmatic music during the 19th and the 20th Centuries. 
Nagaratnamma had her training under "Bidsram Krishnappa 
and Boochi Srinivasa Iyengar." Although the exposure 

to music of Nagaratnamma's record provides a glimpse of 
her musical virtuasity, it covers also the Sahitya Gnana 
of Nagaratnamma. She was adept in three languages, Telugu 
English and Kannada. she had her training in Sanskrit 
under "Giribhatta Tammayya", * Vidwan at the Mysore Palace, She 
learnt dance from “Madras Tiruvenkatacharya and Theory of 
dance from Bangalore Kittanna. By 1892 Nagaratnamma's 
name was well-known among the musicians and it appears 
that "she won the favour of Mysore court.” She was 
presented with Idliats and gifts and was patronised by 


Chamaraja Wodeyar X, the ruler of Mysore. 


However, Nagaratnamma left Bangalore by 1903 and 
settled at Madras and pursued her music under Boochi 
Srinivasa Iyengar. It is difficult to assess the music of 
Nagaratnamma as the samples of her recorded music are too 


few, and this leaves a void, as one does not get the total 
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soc hae Gundappa, op.cit., Vol.13, p.45. 


fury aga Sevasakta Vidya Sundari Ganakala Bangalore 
Nagaratnamma gari Jivita Charitramu", Grihalaxmi (March, 1949) 
p 13’. 


_ 


‘Khillat, ‘Address of honour, an article of dress presented 
as a mark of distii.ction:. 


¥ciribhatta Tammayya was patronised by the Court. 


aie 


perspective of the innumerable concerts she had given. But 


the importance and admiration she wielded over four 


decades, provide a perspective of the totality of her music, 


“Her diaries which she had maintained regularly, 
between 1905-31, reveals Nagaratnamma had given 1235 
concerts all over Madras Presidency, touring 146 towns." 
Once she was invited to present a concert at Jafna. 
Although she earned nearly two lakhs of rupees between 


1905-31, she spent them on charities. 


Nagaratnamma's works are the following ;: 


(a) Thyagaraja Astothra Satanamarati in Sanskrit 
(b) Devadasi Probhodachandrodayam in Telugu 


(c) Panchikarana Boutika viveka Vilakkam in Tamil. 


When Bangalore Nagaratnamma appeared on the Indian musical 
scene, caste prejudices were at their height, and “groupism 
and jealousey played a dominant role." Credit goes to 
Nagaratnamma for uniting music lovers on one platform at 
Thiruvayyar to pay homage to the immortal Saint Thyagaraja, 


for which connossieurs of Karnatic Music are ever indebted, 


I ohyagasevaskta vidyasundari ganakalasharada srimati 


Bangalore Nagaratnammagari jivitacharitranu," Grihalakshmi 
(March, 1949), pp. 137-138. (She has cut a record which 
has slokas in Sanskrit). See also S.Y. Krishnaswamy, 
Memoirs of a Mediocreman, p. 194. 
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V. Venkatagiriyappa, 1887-1952 


Venkatagiriyappa was the disciple of Veena Seshanna 
and was patronised by the Mysore Court for nearly four 
decades. Widely travelled, Venkatagiriappa was "well 
conversant with all systems of music notation, "+ He had 
his piano training under "Depris", © the famous pianist of 
his time. As Venkatagiriyappa knew all the systems of 
music, he was able to bring out a harmonious combination 
of western music into Indian music, of course without 
affecting the tenets of classical style. Venkatagiriyappa 
Was a Creative artist and had trained many students. He 
had composed many kritis in rare Ragas, for example Bhuvana 
Gandhari, iii vee cay Vagadeesvari, Suryakamala, Pasupatipriya, and 


Madhyamavati. Most of them are dedicated to devi worship.*™ 


Kempegowda - 1857-1937 (Circa) 


Kempegowda was a contemporary of Mysore 
Vasudevacharya. Historic-l authenticity rbout Kempegowda 


is not easily available. Kempegowda had his training under 
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i 2 Venkatagiriyappa, Sangitamritasara, p. V. 


“RN. Doraiswamy and V. Amrita, Veena Venkatagiriyappa, 
pio. 


*sangeetamritasara by Venkatagiriyappa has musical 


notations. of his composition and also reflects sahitya 
shuddi of his compositions. 
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Patnam Subramanya Iyer.? He had the Patronage of 
Chamarajendra Wodeyar, but only for a brief period. 
Although Kempegowda had all the traits of a renowned 
musician, he shunned publicity and never lived in one place. 
"It appears when Swami Vivekananda was on a tour, Kempegowda 
accompanied him, and pleased with his mellifluous voice, 
Swamiji blessed him with his gown and Kempegowda kept the 
gown till his death." © The death of Chamaraja Wodeyar 
perhaps had severed the relations of Kempegowda with the 


royal family. 


T. Chowdiah - (1-1-1884 - 19-1-1967) 


Chowdiah belonged to Tirumakudalu Narasipur in Mysore 
district. Chowdiah was an outstanding, disciple of Bidaram 
Krishnappa. Chowdiah had his vigorous training under his 


guru “Bidaram Krishnappa".° 


Chowdiah's music did not suffer from direct pressures 
of day to day life. On the contrary, each event in his life 
provided an opportunity for improvisation. He was able to 
introduce new innovations in art music too, and thus 
brought modernity to music. He introduced seven strings 
on his violin which become effective and popular, although 
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4 agegowda, H.L., Bhumige Banda Gandharva, p.72c. 
of sf Gundappa, op.ecit., Part Il, p.127.. 


3 parthasarathy, Mysore T. Chowdiah, pp. 31, 57, 57; See also, 


V. Ramaratnam, T. Chowdiahanavara Kritigalu, p.l. 
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he had to face strong opposition from the orthodox public 
at the initial stages. As Chowdiah's music had not 
violated the set norms of music, the deviation was 
accepted by the veteran musicians of his time. His 
convincing example, that the seven stringed violin could 
be effective and could provide support to the vocalist, 
Was demonstrated and revolutionised the musical world. 
Thus, in Chowdiah's music, novelty and originality were 


bl ended which enhanced the beauty of his solo concert. 


Western Misic and Mysore Rulers 


The Mysore palace not only encouraged Karmatic and 
Hindustani music, but Western music too. Krishna Raja 
Wodeyar IV was well versed in Western as well as South 
Indian Classical music. . During Dasara Durbar and official 
functions, guests were entertained with music. The Indian 
performers were trained by Otto Schmidt=acGemman. The Indian 
Band had good instruments and played semi classical Ragas. 
Another set of orchestra urely containe® classical 
instruments like Veena, Violin, and was headed by Veena 
Venkatagiriyappa, who was also a court musician and had 
composed many compositions. "The Maharaja monitored the 


i 


Orchestra's endeavours closely." Musical entertainment 
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loayatri Chandrashekar, "Doraiswamy Iyengar and His 3 Ds 
(Devotion, Diligence and Deep Humility), Sruti, No.14 
(December 84 - January 85), p.27. 
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formed an important item for the guests. Guests were 
entertained by Indian music first, to be “followed by 


Western music in the music room, which included organ 


; 1 
music, " The encouragement extended to Wester music led 


to the interaction of East with the West. Princes Vijaya, 
Sujaya, Srijaya, daughters of Yuvaraja were adept in 
western music.“ 

The musical room of Jagan Mohana Palace and the 
musical room of His Highness of Maharaja, bear witness to 
this fact. The Palace spent a lot of money on Western 
musical instruments and imported instruments from abroad, 
particularly from New York and U.K.° In addition, the 
palace purchased a lot of English records, which was paid 


for from the Palace Establishment. In order to test the 


1 constance, B. Parsons, Mysore. City, pi 3G. 


“princes Vijaya Sujaya, Srijaya - daughters of Yuvaraja 


gave a Piano forte from the Bombay Station of AIR 


(Indian Express, 18 and 13/7/1939). ' 


othe Palace has imported from J.P. Morgan and Co. 


(New York) an “electrolian organ" paying a sum of 

7350 dollars (Letter from B. Ramakrishna Rao, Officer 
in-charge, Palace establishment to wWiresching Company. 
Box No. 209, Sl. No. 617, Musical Instruments-1907-1909, 
Palace Official Records. 
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THE PALACE, MYSORE. 


SATURDAY 15th NOV., 1919. 


AT 9 P.M. 


VIOLIN RECITAL 


Mr. CHARLES SCHILSKY 
(Music Examiner, Trinity College of Music, London. ) 


=<  “RINDLS? ANSISTED-RY. >= 


Mrs. W. Theobald, | 
Vocalists 
Miss. Everard, 


Miss. Gahan, Accompanist 
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ability of the candidates, Western music examination was 
conducted through the convent school of the Good Shepherd 
at Bangalore, which was the only local centre. The local 
secre -ary, Mrs. A.H. Clai.dge, in the yeur 1913, wrote a 
letter to the Huzur Secretary of His Highness the Maharaja 
of Mysore, explaining the aims of founding an institution 
which would serve as a branch to train pupils to appear 

for the examination of Trinity College of Music, London. 
Pleased with the decision "The Maharaja patronised the 
institution and paid a donation cf 1000 rupees for a piano , 
and a prize to be called by his name, "2 Out of the 1000 Rs., 
eight hundred was paid to purchase a piano and 100 Rs. was 
set apart as a Prize gift to the pupil standing first in 

any Givision at the Annual Examination. The first 
recipient would get a replica of the original cUp bearing 

a shield inscribed on it with his name. The Good Shepera 
Convent pupils had the honour of carrying away the trophy 
not less than “five times®.” Normally an Examiner from the 


Trinicy College of Music, London visited Mysore and 


1 palace Department, B.No.1-469. Trinity College of Music, 


records London Annual Examination, 1913-29. Letter from 
R.H. Campbell private Secretary to Huzur Secretary Mirza 
Ismail, 94/Pebruary 1913. 


2 Good Sheperd Convent Winners - (1) Miss Saymour (Associate 
Pianist), (2) S. Fernandez (Violin), (3) Miss Smith 
(Associate) Theory, (4) Miss Muller (Licentiate Pianist), 
(5) Miss Peris (Associate Pianist) 1919. November. 
(Palace office records No.I, 1469, Trinity College of 
Music, 1932-41). 
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conducted the examinations. The examiners were treated 
as Government guests and were housed in "European Travellers 
Bungalow with a Government Victoria," during their stay in 


Mysore. 


The Maharaja's Bandsmen were always eager to appear 
for the examination as they were sure of "being awarded", 
if they were to produce successful results, “ The Western 
Band, the Indian Band and the Palace orchestra, provided 
high class entertainment. The Western Band had for its 
conductor a German National, but the artistes were all 


Indians. 


The Indian Band had both Western and Indian 
instruments, and the Palace Orchestra, was headed by an 
eminent Vidwan. "The Maharaja's great recreation was music, 
He played violin and kept up an orchestra in his palace. 


wo 


Music remained his solace to the end. Charles Sehilsky, 


40.576, Letter of A.V. Subramanya Kaj Urs, Kille Kacheri 


Baks! i dated 7/January/1920 to Huzur Secretary to Maharaja 
Krishna Raja Wodeyar. 


“palace Office Records, Palace department 1 X Band, No.469, 
SL. I. Trinity College of Music, London, 1919-20-23, 
Trinity College of Music, London, 1913-29, 

“Mr. Charles Schilsky, Dr. Creser of Trinity College of 
Music, London, Dr. Mistowski, were some of the examiners 
between 1919-1929. | 

(See also, Letter from A.V. Subramanya kaj Urs, Kille 
Kucheri Bakshi in-charge, Palace Office Band, dated 
7?/January/1920 to Huzur Secretary). 


Suirza Ismail, My Public Life; recollections and reflections, 
». 662, 
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Music Examiner, Trinity College of Music, London, gave a 
musical performance at the Mysore Palace on 15/November/19 19, 
and he was awarded "Three Hundred and fifty rupees", Thus 
the O.chestra and the Western Band gave accomplished 
performances at the Jagan Mohan Palace, and their brass and 
wind section played for the military parades." ~ The public 
showed enthusiasm in the Palace Band, and reacted through 
the newspapers. “We seldom hear any band now-a-days except 
the volunteer band, and His Highness' band will be much 
appreciated by all the lovers of music," and they often 
wished that the band stand would be errected soon at 


Cubbon Park.""° 


Officials, both Europeans and Indians, were 
invited to the MuSical Soiree. It was customary for the 
invitees to wear the Palace dress. Indian officers, and 
Sirdars always appeared in Palace dress. (Long coat, 
white trousers, boots, valli and Turban was the official 

-@ress worn for a musical party). The Palace Orchestra, 
which consisted of talented Vidwans, under instructions 
from Krishnaraja wodeyar IV, often tried new experimerts. 
The westem staff notation was devised by the chief 


conductor of the Indian orchestra group Veena Venkata- 


giriyappa and the rest of the parts were written by the 


Meee eee Getice Records, Sl.No.11, Box 251, D.O.No.285, 


16/November/1919. 


2 Rani Vijaya Devi, "Mysore Royal Family - My Reminiscence, 
the cultural atmosphere of the Mysore Palace", in 


Mysore Dassara Souvenir (1981), p.102. 


5 Daily Post, November 19th, 1910. 
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Musrc Room OF Hrs HIGHNESS. 
MAHARAJA OF Mysore CMySoRE PALACE) 


chief conductor Otto Schmidt. “The Westem band would 


play the main melody or the Kriti, while the Second, third 
and fourth set of instruments would play the counter notes 


which were quite different from the main melody." 


The main idea was to introduce harmonic effects. 
This experimentation was definitely a departure from 
tradition. Perhaps the new experiment gave brilliance and 
novelty. “The Electrolian organ imported from New York 
purchased for the palace costed Rs. 48, 323-13-0. "© Mr. Stanay 
W. William, specially travelled from New York to ~ - vine 
Mysore totfix the orgarm.'-. ‘tHe was paid ‘one... , 
months salary and travel expenses in all amounted to 


RS ¢ 248 6-8-0. 2d 


The Palace establishment was eager to furnish the 
Musical room, with the latest equipments. Western classical 
music was a passion with the rulers of Mysore, and the 
encouragement extended to Wester music, enabled the 
artistes to search for new talents and innovate new 


experiments. “A drum and fife band, and the skirl of the 


toayatri Chandra Shekar, “Doreswamy Iyengar and His 3-D's — 
Devotion, Diligence and Deep Humility", Sruti, 
December 1984-January 1985, p.27. 


“palace Reports, Musical Instruments, No.647, dated 
24.4.1909. 


° stanay W.William's letter to the Chief Electrical Engineer, 


Govt. of Mysore, 17/September/1908 (Palace Record). 
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bag pipes thrill more than scots folk, as they follow the 


strains of the Classical Western and the Eastern music, "+ 


Hindustani Musicians and the Mysore Court 
SE SOTO COUrE 


Mysore has substantially contributed to the growth 
and enrichment of Hindustani Music too. The patronage 
extended by the rulers of Mysore to the Stalwarts of this 
school of music, attracted musicians from Northem States 
for example, Gwalior, Baroda, Bombay. Musicians th ronged 
and vied with one another to participate in the Durbars. 
Some of them were regular visitors to the Court of My sore 
and others became Court musicians. "The Mysore Palace 
Official Records" revealae many names. "Strange but true 
it was through Mysore that Hindustani music began to spread 


to Bombay Karnataka,"° 


Ustad Abdul Karim Khan, Ustad Faiyaz 
Hussain Khan, Hafiz Khan, Nathan Khan, Barkattulla Khan, 
Prof. A.K. Kaikub, Miss Gaurjan, are some of the Musicians, 


wno adorned the Durbar either periodically or on special 


occas? ns. 


1 arsons, Constance, Mysore City, p.36. 
(pal ace Ofrice General Records, Sl.No. 7/B-225, 1906-1913. 


SuMohan Nadkarni, Bhimsen Joshi, the man and his music, 
p.6. 
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Abdul Karim Khan; (Founder of Kirana Gharana) 1872-1937 


Abdul Karim Khan was perhaps was the first North 
Indian musician who popularised Karnatic Ragas and 
incorporated them into Hindustani Music. He was accepted 
in the South, particularly in Mysore and wielded much 
influence among the musicians. Although he was e vocalist, 
he knew Veena aNd Sarangi and was drawn to the Karnatic 
style. “The discussions on struti shuddi at Mysore spread 
the Khansaheb's fame far and wide and he was invited for a 
performance at Madras. "+ The interaction and mutual under- 
standing between Northern and Southern styles of music, was 
possible as the Ustad Publicly popularised Karmatic Ragas 


like "Karaharapriya", “Abhogi", "“Hamsadhwani", and"Saweri". 


Nathan Khan 


Among the contemporary Hindustani musicians who were 


e the name of Nathan Khan, 


“patronised by the Mysore Court" 
the doyan of Agra Gharana also stands out. Nathan Khan 


dominated the musical world at least for two decades 


15 syantilal Se Jariwala, Abdul Karim: the man of his times, 


p.e177. See also Susheela Misra, Music profiles, pp.38-44 
and Ashok D. Ranade, On Music and Musicians of Hindustan, 
©. Fe, 

Abdul Karim Khan wielded much influence in the Mysore 
Durbar and his music was appreciated by great Karnatic 
musicians lixe 'Muthiah Bhagavatar', Veene Sheshanna 

and others. 


“Deshpande, Vaman kao, Maharashtra'ls Contribution to Music, 


De 24. 
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(1880-1900). He had the liberty to perform outside Mysore 
and spent six months in Mysore and gave concerts during 
Dasara and on the Maharaja's Birth day celebration. 
Masicians and music lovers thronged to Mysore on those 
occasions. Bhaskar Bakle was one of the many musicians 


wnom the great master had trained. 


Ustad Faiyaz Hussain Khan (1886-1950) 


He belonged to the Agra Gharana. He was the Court 
zmusician of Baroda in 1912. Faiaz Husain Khan‘’s music was 
admired and appreciated by the audience, as there was a total 
involvement with the audience. Fiaz Hussain Khan's music 
gained popularity in Mysore, and the Mysore Durbar often 
invited him to present a concert. Krishna Raja Wodeyar IV, 
pleased with the music, conferred the title “Aftab-e~Mausigi"” - 
meaning “Sun in the world of Music". Since then, he was 
popularly called as Aftab-e-Mausiqi. Faiz Hussain Khan 
was also presented with a "gold medal in appreciation of 
his talent for vocal music at the Dasara festival 1906, "4 
Ustad Hafis Khan was the Court Musician of Mysore. Some 
times competitions were arranged between the court 


musicians and the musicians from outside. 


pe 


lslace Office General Records Sl.No. 7 and 6 B - ZED. 
Letter from Asst. Private Secretary to H.H. the Maharaja 
of Mysore déeted 29/Novemnber/1906 requesting Messrs 
Baronson and Co.; South Parade, that the gold medal 
ordered by the palace to be engraved. 
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Musiclans outside Mysore, often made requests to the 
Mysore Court, to provide them a chance to perform on the 
Birthday of the Maharaja, or during the Dassara Durbar. 
The artists often made application to Durbar Bakshi's 
office, requesting him to present their case to the Maharaja. 
A typical application ran thus ; 
Shankar War Peth 
Thakoordwas Temple 
Poona 


22/May/1906 


Honoured Sir, 


I left Bombay in December last 1906 and went to my 
native place and again returned to Bombay in Feb, ‘ube 1906. 
At present I am in Poona, owing to plague on increasing scale 
at Bombay and no sooner it subsides again I desire to go to 


Bombay. 


Hearing that there is Birthday of His Highness the 
Maharaja of Mysore on 3rd June 1906, I hope and request to 
trouble yourself a little and kindly do take trouble and 
reveal the Maharaja my blessings, my best wishes on the 
Birth-day, and May the Almighty power give long life and 
ever prosperity. If your honour desire or if the Maharaja 
orders, I may perhaps attend to the Ceremony of the birthday 
with the instrument. I hope your honour will not think me 


for troublesome. 
I beg to remain Honoured Sir, 


Your obedient servant 
Prof. AK. Kaukub 


Shankar War Pett, in the Thakurdewar 
Temple, Poona City. 
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Incidently Professor Kaukub was invited to be 
present and was given an opportunity to perfomn on the 
occasion of the Maharaja's birthday.* prof. Kaukub, the 
Banjo player was presented with a Khillat, for his exquisite 


performance on the Dasara day in the year 1905. 


Aftab Barkatualla Khan*™ came from a well-known family 
of musicians. He belonged to the- Seniya) Gharananand was: an 
“outstanding pupil of Amirkhan woo wielded influence on the 


Sitar styles of modern eimes? "> 


His talent was soon noticed 
by the Mysore Durbar and he soon became a favourite of 


Mysore Court, and won Royal recognition. 


Barkatulla Khan, Sitar player from Calcutta, seems to 
have exercised considerable influence in the Mysore Durbar, 
and had many chances to prove his ability. He was paid a 
~ “ma sum of Rs.350 and a pair. of shawls, and of course 


Railway fare 


*Drof. Kaukub's letter. "His Highness the Maharaja Private 
Secretariat Records. serial No.34, No.3. Petitions Palace, 
“Musicians abroad", Vol.i- Poona, 22/May/1906. 


% nen Barkatulla Khan died, Bombay Chronicle wrote in its 
column (4th March, 1930) “His talent received royal 
recognition when he was made the Palace musician to His 
Highness the Maharaja of Mysore." 


See, Chauby, Indian Music Today, p. Ql. 


“Letter from Durbar Bakshi Raghavendra kao to Ramakrishna 
Rao dated 6/october/1906. 


Maharaja Private Secretariat Records, Musicians Abroad 
Vol.I. 
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For want of encouragement and publicity musicians -°- 
often pleaded with the Court to provide them an opportunity. 


Such a letter is reproduced below : 


e 


P. Raghavendra Rao 
Asst. Private Secretary to H.H. Maharaja Saheb of Mysore 


Sir, 


I wrote to you-a letter long ago but I did not 
receive any letter thereto through your kind channel. I 
beg to request His Highness the Maharaja Saheb as to how is 
it that, in spite of his usual kindness and favour towards 
me he has entirely forgotten me as is evident from his not 
sending me any order of Service during such a long period. 
I very sincerely believe myself to be one of the most 
obedient servants of His Highness and I am quite confident 
that, if His Highness would continue to throw a ray of 


favour on me, I will be still more well known in the world, 


Trusting this will reach you and His Highness in 
excellent health and hoping to hear from you at your earliest 
convenience and with best respects to your good self and 


the Maharaja Saheb. 


I Beg to remain, 
your most obedient servant, 
Barkatulla khan 


Grant koad 
Sonapur, Bombay 


2/6/1906 
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Gauharjan - 1867-1929 (Circa) 


Gauharjan originally from Calcutta, the 
“Celebrated Hindustani Singer", was already well-known in 
the musical world by the time she went to Mysore. ‘An 
Armenian Jewess who could sing in twenty languages and 


dialects, "+ 


it appears she charged Rs.300 for a concert, 

She had a large following, as she knew many languages and 
could sing with ease wherever she went. Gauharjan was a 
frequent visitor to the Mysore Durbar and she settled in 
Mysore. She was “presented with a Khillat of the value of 
Rs.300 by the Mysore Court in the year 1920, in appreciation © 


of her music." © Again, she was instructed to sing when 


"a musical party at the Jagan Mohana Palace was organised 


on 13/December 1928,"° She was popular for her Hindi 
Gazals, and popularised the famous song. "It is a long way 


to Tipperary," in Urdu. She died at the age of sixty, 


in Mysore. 


Beet. Gaisberg, Music goes around, p.58. See also, 


Keshav Rao Bhole, Astai, p. 104. H.M.V. recorded her 
songs. Perhaps this is the earliest musical venture in 
recording of a Hindustani singer. 


epalace Official Records, 8.251, Sl. ll, ‘Musical 


Entertainments", Memo No.3633, 7/December/1i920. 


3 Memo - 1833-37, dated 12/December/1928, "Musical 
Entertainments", File Sl.No. 1, Be25l1. 
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N OUTSTANDING VOCALIST, WHO WIELDED 
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The tendency towards experimentation and exploration 
led the Mysore Court to unearth the possibilities of 
interaction between North Indian and South Indian music, 
and the flexibility and a keen desire to adopt the Western 
technique led to a musical Kenaissance in Mysore. The 
great masters of Western music, were able to appreciate the 
values of indian music and the blended harmony of some of 
the melodies which vainika vidwans (Seshanna, and .Subbanna), 
tried, brought to light the total value system in music. 
Credit goes to the Rulers of Mysore, whose patronage, 
widened the realm of consciousness in music between East 


Although Royal Patronage was extended to many 
Artistes, it had considered limitations as well. The 
extended patronage resulted not only in the glory and 
grandeur of a few but in the overshadowing of many. At 
times it was very difficult to get an audience with the 
Ruler. Often artistes from outside Mysore while trying to 
get an audience with the ruler directly were humiliated and 
disrespected. Direct approach to the music master was very 
difficult indeed, as is narrated in the biography of Mysore 
Vasudevacharya. Musicians were totally dependent upon 
others. The musician had a professional scale and status 


that was based on two factors ; 


310 


(a) The role he played as a professionalist, which he 
derived through education, large audience, and the 


cultural background, 


(b} His success depended on opportunities. which once again, 
depended on harmony, and harmony wes often disturbed by 
people who were not musically inclined, with the result 


that there was stunted growth in the development of music, 


There was no competition, as the same people were honoured 
and respected time and again. Politiking among the 
vidwans was common, with the result that the creativity 

of the artiste was lost. What seems to have predominated 
was the sense of perseverance and patriotism which was 
preferred to liberty. But there are instances, where an 
artist had shown the "spirit of freedom and had left the 


court in @isgust.** 


while there was economic security, self-respect was 
sacrificed. "The princely patronage which, in spite of its 
square meals a day, also meant a lot of petty humiliations."~ 
There existed tensions, misunderstandings, quarrels, envy 
and disappointments among the artistes themselves, but, 


at the same time there was appreciation, admiration and 


vie i, Gundappa, Op. City. bes ily pS. 


2 V.LK. Narayana, Menon, "Situation Today", Seminar 
(December, 1961), p20. 
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cooperation also. Such emotional experience often resulted 
in better performance and mutual understanding. Standards 
in art and appreciation were limited to a minority so there 
was lack of appreciative frank and helpful criticism. 
Nevertheless, there were a number of advantages. There 

was always a sense of fulfilment, dedication and loyalty 

as he™ was near to the seat of power. The artist was 
ensured of a guaranteed income with the result his Art 
never suffered from economic necessities and with it the 
limitations. The artist always tried to popularise the 
music and assimilated new forces, although it meant to a 


certain extent deviations from one's own tradition. 


% 
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*artists close to the palace. Seshanna, Subbanna, 
Bidaram Krishnappa, Muthiah Bhagavatar and others. 
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(B) THEATRE 
Origin and Development of Theatre 


The Indian Theatre developed in the metropolitan 
cities of Bombay and Madras. Here it was the educated 
gentry that took the lead in fostering theatricals. Much 
of it was influenced by Westerm plays. Alona with Bengal 
it is well-known that Maharashtra had a long tradition of 
the Theatre. Generally the Courts with the exception of. 
Mysore did not contribute to the development of the 


Theatre. 


But what is not equally well-known is the influence 
of the Kannada theatre on the Marathi Stage. Though 
deposed in 1831, Mummadi Krishna Raja Wodeyar continued 
his patronage to the Arts, and there was artistic exchange 
between the neighbouring States. It is no exaggeration to 
state that Kannada plays were staged in the neighbouring 
Maharashtra State. in 1€42, a “Kannada ciay",+ attracted 
the ruler of Sangli, who, fired with imagination determined 


to develop the Marathi Stage in his State. 


i 


1 Srinivasa Narayana Banahatti, Rangabhumich i Itihasa, 


Part I, 1843-1879, p. 26. 
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So the credit goes to the Kannadigas for the propagation 

of plays in the neighbouring State. Visnudas Bhave, was 
considered as the father of the Marathi Theatre, and 

“Bhave was influenced by the Bhagavat players of Kamataka."* 
In the decade which followed, Maharashtra developed great 
histrionic talent and a theatre consciousness grew among 

the Maharashtrians. In 1879 the Sangli Dramatic Troupe 


staged dramas in MySore. 


The Parsi Dramatic Company 


The Kannada Stage did have an influence on the 
Marathi Stage, but later, the Parsi stage was to influence 
the Kannada Stage in a pervasive manner. The Parsi Dramatic 
Theatre was famous and popular for enacting plays in Urdu. 
It influenced almost all theatrical production in India. 

But what was lacking in Parsi productions despite their 
expensive production wee histrionic qualities. But the 
masses were drawn to the Parsi Production on account of 


their gadgets. 


The originator of the Parsi Theatre was 'Ppestonji 
Framji'. The Company maintained its Head-quarters in 
Bombay and travelled all over India, touring from one 


State to enother. The greatest of the actors, of course, 


LES ETAL Nene anor 


Iuarathi Natya parishad, The Marathi Theatre, 1843-1960, . 
Peeteds Dp. 1. °See also, A.K. Kulkarni, Marathi Rangabhumi, 
pp. 37-38. 
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was 'Baliwalla'* whose command over languages and equally 
histrionic gifts were to win an international audience. 

Kurshidji Marvanji Baliwalla was widely travelled and his 
“Victoria Theatrical Company"* travelled to the U.K. too. 


The Parsi Company had left an indelible mark on the Kannada 


Stage, and the Baliwalla Company visited Mysore State on the 


occasion of the Coronation ceremony of Krishna Raja wodeyar 
TV in 1902, and staged 18 plays and the Maharaja honoured 
them with rupees "Eighteen Thousand" .* In 1904, too, they 
staged plays, and visited the Mysore State, and the troupe 
consisted of sixty people the “majority of them being 

3 


Mohammadans". 


and the "European Guests who come here for Dassara were 
p 


present at the Theatre and appreciated the performance." 


Jn the fromative years, the Mysore stage was 


influenced by the Parsis, and the Sangli dramatic troupes. 


‘ 


The plays were normally staged during Dassara 


*The Parsi Company was prosperous and was able to raise funds 


to build a theatre opposite Victoria Terminus - The Novelty 
Theatre as early as 1887. The transfer sconiz effects were 
very much appreciated by the public. (Kumud Mehta, "English 
Drama on the Bombay Stage in the late:18th Century", Bombay 


University, 1960,. Unpublished ph.D. thesis). 


liindrasabha', ‘Culebakavali' are some of the plays staged 


by the VictoTria Theatrical Company in 1878. 
PK. Vasudevacharya, Nenapugalu, p.6l. 
Svrittantapatrike, 29th September, 1904. 


4one Mysore Standard, 18th October, 1902. 
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Later on, it maintained a distinct identity and produced 


first rate a 


Royal Patronage; Chamarajendra Nateka Sabha, 1881. 


Mysore owes a deep debt of gratitude to the royal 
patronage extended to the Theatre, which was responsible 
for its growth and unlike Maharashtra, where public 
patronage helped greatly. The Mysore Palace had an 
enlightened Ruler surrounded with gifted scholars. The 
palace records bear substantial evidence to this fact. 
Credit also goes to the first Dewan, C.V. Rangacharlu 
(1881-83), for spotting merit and histrionic talent among the 
educated youths’ ‘and for having “employed them in the palace" .” 
Chamaraja Wdeyar, after assuming the position in 1881, 
took personal interest in the promotion of drama and 
realised, as early as 1880, that Mysore needed a theatre. 
The Shakuntala Karnataka Sabha, although, started in 1880, 
by a few enthusiasts, merged with "Sree Chamarajendra Nataka 
Sabha", which was foundec in 1881 at the behest of the Ruler. 


As the overall supervision was undertaken by the Palace, 


— 


line Sangli Company also staged Marathi plays and staged 


at the Maharaja Sanskrit Pathasala. ‘Apanaji Padumavati 
Parinaya Bele’ was one of the plays staged. Although it 
was good, it was more or less like Bayalata. 


Zc, Ananda Rao, "Mysuru Rangabhumiya Itihasa", Rangabhumi, 
1925, plz. 
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needless to say, the Dramatic Company became popular, The 


list of plays of the Sri.Gvamarpj endra:Karmetaka Nataka Sabha 


gives an indication of the unbroken dain of scholarly 


productions. 


Dramas in use in the Srichamarajendra 


Karmataka Nataka Sabhat 
Sl. Name of the Name of the y R k 
No. Author Drama ear emarks 
1. Basavappa Shastry 1) Shakuntala 1881 Printed in 
Govt. Press. 
Copies are 
available. 
2) Ratnavali 18906 
3) Othello 1885 Printed by 
(Surasena C.Rama Chandra 
Charitre) Kao 
4). Uttarama 
Charitre LBGd 
2. Jayacharya 5) Harishchandra { 1882 Printed by 
the Author and 
6) Chandrahasa { Copy owned by 
: t them 
3. Kavi Tideaka ee Vikramorvasilya 1882 
AyYa Shastry | ef 
8) Pratapasima ¢ 
Gharitre’ 1889 
9) Ramayana 1886 Printed by 
Sangranha the Author 
4, ChandrasheKara 10) Manu Charitre 1883 
| Shastry 
| 11) Arani Harana 1884 


lis Highness the Maharaja's private Secretariat, S1.No.12, 
No.25, Palace Nataka Sabha, 1916-21. : 
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NO. Author Drama ear Remarks 


ee 


5. Nanianoud, Subba 12) Cymbeline 
Shastry (Jayatsena Raja 1885 
Charitre) 


13) Mrichha Katika 188” 


6. Giribhatta 14) Droupadi 1886 
ThammayyYa Swayamwara 7 
15) Virateparva 1887 
16) Gayacharitre 1913 
: T < * \ . 
7. =H. Lingaraj Urs 17 3 Mandaravalli 1890 
Parinaya 
18) Virasimna 
Charitre 1896 
19) Sasirekha 
Parinaya 1906 
8, Advocate 20) Kampala Charitre 1891 
Narasimhachar 
21) Makarandika 
Parinaya aided 
9. Amavatty Rama Rao 2c) Madhumitra 
Mandaramala ave An 
10. Nanjangud Srikanta = 
Bhiyante ps 23) Kanakalatha 1907 
24) sita Parinaya 1916 
25) Sri Rama 
Pattetihg heen: 22° 
11. Accountant Subba 26) Merchant of 1906 
kao Venice 
27) Rukmangada 1907 


Charitre 
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The Theatre served as an intellectual meeting place 
and provided great impetus to the intelligentsia. Many 
officials took to translations. Mention may be made here 
of Anavatty Rama Rao, Forest Officer, assisted by Jayacharya 
in th work of translatic.s,. He adopted shakespeare's 
Romeo and Juliet into Kannada as Rama Varma Lilavati, 
other Shakespearean dramas such as Merchant of Venice, 
Hamlet and Cymbaline, Othello too were translated and 
enacted by the Company. It was the enterprise and 
enthusiasm of these Palace actors in Mysore which induced 
the Company to stage a few dramas at the kKangacharlu 
Memorial Hall which was appreciated by the Public. By then 
the Palace Dramatic Company had a dynamic leader in 
"“Bidaram Krishnappa".* Patrons of the theatre were 
accustomed to travel long distances on foot for their 
entertainment. To an actor, it was not enough to be a good 
farceur and a mimic; he had to be a passable singer too. 
Bidaram Krishnappa's entry thus enhanced the prestige of 


the Company. 


The Palace maintained a regular establishment. The 
Sri Chamarajendra Nataka Sabha had a Manager, 22 Accountant, 
% Clerks, two musicians and 29 actors. The heterogeneous 
secacliecsuceeciteeaasighitinntsiana et a ACA AEN ELELLALALLL 
+ Bidaram Krishnappa joined Chamarajendra Nataka Sabha in 
1885 as Manager. (From the Service Register of 


Srichamarajendra Natak Sabha, 11 July 1915) (in the 
Appendix caste composition figure attached). 
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caste composition of the actors, in the palace establishment, 
reveals the domination of Brahmins, who had opted for acting 


as a profession when this was not considered as a respectable 


profession. 


The highest drawn salary was Rs.28 a month. "“Bidaram 
Krishnappa who was appointed as Manager in 1385 was drawing 
Rs.24 per month whereas actor Lakshmipathy Sastry and 
Thammiah were the highest paid, their pay being Rs.28 per 


1 


month," The total expenses of the establishment of the Palace 


“N-tek Sadna was -around ks.500 per month. "The Palace spent a 


fair amount on the stage articles and dresses."“ 
Stage Articles 
No. « Bes 
LL; COrtains:wkth rollers O6 380 
2. Wings and Torana dresses : 20 88 
3. Bits and Scenes DO 208 
4, Miscellaneous articles 70 


Total Rs.796 


\ 


lis Highness the Maharaja's Private Secretariat Files, 
SI1;No. 12, tno. 25), Be226, Palace Nataka Sabha 


(Vol.IV), 1916-21. 


“Hie Highness the Maharaja's Private Secretary Files, 


ibid., See also H.kK. Ranganath, Karnataka Rangabhumi, 
p. 156, 
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Lie 


Dresses 


Velvet and Damask Coats 


Shawl Coats 


Velvet and Damask Trousers 


Half Coats 


Vests 


Military and Check Half Coats 


Military and Check Trousers 


Overcoat and Gown 


Shawl, Nirajivalli and Dhavani 


es 


Ordinary Drawers 
Lace and Pith Turbans 
Lace Saries 
Ordinary Silk Saries 
Alwan Langa 

Lace Caps 

Ordineéery Caps 
Bodices 

white longcoats 
Trousers 

Canvas, Chadavs 
Miscellaneous 


Other items not specified 


Total 


No. Rs. 


37 125 
49 101 
38 42 
24 39 
42 38 
69 42 
oO By 
OL 29 
59 54 
82 24 
28 46 
4” 600 
o4 75 
64 19 
20 14 
61 13 
16 5 
39 28 
44 19 
16 6 
24 30 
- 110 
Rs.1,476 
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A substantial amount was spent on the stage and the 
sets so that the play would appear attractive and effective. 
The Maharaja duly rewarded the artistes and others in the 
establishment, by “increased emoluments"? "The petition 
of an artist was sympathetically considered, *” The 
collections from the plays were deposited in the Palace 
treasury, and wen the amount exceeded Ks.500 it was drawn 
from the Treasury and distributed among men as per their 
respective shares. A regular Memo from the Honorary 
Superintendent, M. Gopalaraj Urs, was issued on 18.11.1913 
explaining the distribution of shares. Thus a systematic 
establishment, existed which enabled the actors and others 
to devote time fully for the art. The Chamarajendra 


3 


Karmataka Sabha, Mysore, was "popular". The Chamarajendra 


torder No.493, 20th August 1906, to increase the Salary of 


Certain artists in the establishment. 


“petition of Bidaram Krishnappa,: to Hon. Superintendent, 
Gopalaraji Urs dated 29-10-1911 that his two brothers Rad died 
out of plague and asking for an increase in the salary, as he 
had to take care of the brothers family. He got an increase 
from Rs.20 to Rs.3O from 1-11-1911. 


othe public of Bangalore, requested His Highness Krishnaraja 
Wodeyar IV, that the Palace Dramatic Company, should arrange 
to stage plays in Bangalore, too, and during Chamaraja 
Wodeyar Bahadur's time, they had the good fortune of 
witnessing the drama enacted by the Company at Bangalore. 
Since then they were deprived of such an opportunity. 
Memorialists numbering 170, sent a letter through Mirza 
Ismail to Gopal Rao, Hon. Superintendent. The Nataka Sabha 
spent nearly four months and entertained the public of 
Bangalore. (His Highness Private Secretariat, S1.No.10, 
B. 226, Vol.II, 1912-14). Palace Side, ‘Nataka Sabha‘. 
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Karmataka Nataka Sabha often advertised its programmes 
through the :newspaper. A tYpical item ran thus: “Readers 
are reminded that the Palace Theatrical Company of Mysore 
will give a special performance of ‘Shashi Rekha Parinaya', 
a musical comedy at the Katnavali Theatre near the Central 
College tomorrow commencing at 9.30 p.m. Sir Hugh Daly and 
Brigadier General Wapshene have promised to grace the 
occasion, "+ In addition, whenever a performance was due, 
the newspapers carried an announcement “Special motor 
Service from Trinity Church to the Theatre and back for 
Baccala and Co. will keep a refreshment buffet at the 
Theatre.” Perhaps theatre goers were induced by such 
amenities.° The public voiced their appreciation of the 
talented artistes through the newspapers. A letter received 


by the Editor of Karnataka, February, 14th, 1914, states: 


Sree Chamarejendra Karnataka Nataka Sabha of Mysore 
Six, 
The above Theatrical Company has been amidst us by 


the permission of His Highness The Maharaja for the last 


fortnight staging the best dramas. I witnessed three of the 
NR oS ee ET ee 


tiesrnataka, March 4th, 1914. 


“Karnataka, February 14th, 1914. 


SThough in its earliest days the theatre had to resort to hand 
bills, .later on after the advent of newspapers advertisement 
---9 through its columns; theatre advertisement appeared regu- 
larly and a hand-bill become a useful vehicle for further 
particulars. 
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performance of the above company and my disinterested 
opinion about the company : (1) Company is worth its name, 
(2) The Scenic arrangements are good, (3) The actors are 
upto the mark, (4) The tone of the actors and their music 
are good so far as theatrical production are concerned, 

(9) Care is taken to avoid unnecessary dialogues and use of 
vulgar expressions, (6) Above all, the plays contain sound 
moral teachings. Much credit is due to the conductors of 


the company who seems to be very able men. 


Bangalore City. S.S,R. 


Of course, one can observe that criticism, unlike 
today, was rather muted. The Palace Theatrical Company's 
"Shashirekha Parinaya“” had drawn the attention of the 
highest officials in the Government. “A sprinkling of 
officers belonging to the different units in the Station 
also graced the occasion with their presence. Among those 
present were Hugh Daly, Lady and Miss Daly, General Wapshee, 
M. Visvesvaraya, Warbuston, K.P. puttannachetty. There was 
considerable appreciation for the actors too. The Palace 
Theatrical Company became popular although the scenic 
illusion was never complete as long as men filled the 


female parts. 


losily Post, 6th March, 1914. 
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In the year 1912 the Palace Dramatic Troupe staged 
five dramas and earned ks.355.8. Pratapa Simha Charitre, 
Manucharitre, Narasimhacharitre, Virataparva and kukmangada 
Charitre are some of the plays staged by the Company, 
whereas, in the year 1911-12 the company had staged a drama 
almost every month. Although the Company earned money by 
the sale of tickets, the distribution and the expenditure 
chart reflects that it was not able to save any substantial 
amounts. Between 1911-12, the Company was able to deposit 
only ks.187.11. 


I. Expenditure incurred from palace on account of 
Srichamarajendra Nataka Sabha: 1907-8 to 1912-131 


Years Establishment Stationeries Total 
1907-8 3457-13-10 3337-13-10 
1908-9 3348-10-10 | 3388 .10-10 
1909-10 3369-12-4 3369-12-4 
1910-11 S7L5-1-7 3713.1e7 
1911-12 5762-2-7 32-13-7 3795-O0-2 
1912-13 3717-3-5 D2L=0-0 3.7 69-3-3 
Palace Controller's Office 29.6.1913 


Mysore 24/sune/1913 
sa// 


Palace Controiler 


ae 


His Highness the Maharaja's Private Secretariat Files, 
S1.No.6, B 226, Petition - Palace Side "Palace Dramatic 


Company", Vol.II, 1906-1918.. 
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Often, expenses: exceded the income. A Memo was issued by 
the Honorary Superintendent of the Company on 18-11-1912 

to safeguard the interest of the Company, which stated, 
that the realisation from the plays would be deposited in 
the Palace Treasury and when the deposits exceeded a 
specified amount it would be drawn from the Palace Treasury 
and distributed among men as shares. It also said, that 
not less than Fs.200 had to be permanently deposited in the 


Treasury and to meet expenses of the stage.? 


Although the Palace Nataka Sabha had good actors, 
the cost of maintaining the establishment was quite high 
and, often "loans were not cleared'* and the proceeds of 
the drama were shared. Although Durbar Bakshi Ambil 
Narasimha Iyengar opined that though "the object for which 


it came into existence i.e. the development of histrionic 


lthe Palace Theoretical Company staged several dramas in 


the year 1914 in the Ratnavali Theatre at Kitchetty Chatra, 
Bangalore. The charges for the reserve seat was Rs.2/-. 
Firsc Class front was k:.1-8-0, First Rear Row was Rs.1l/-, 
Second Class was As.8 and Third Class As.4. There was 
special arrangement for ladies. 1st Class was Rs.l, 2nd 
Class was As.8 and 3rd Class was As.4. Half rates for 
children was charged in reserved and I classes. 


*whenever an artist was in need, the Palace helped then 


and at times Remission of the balance amount was also 
granted. Letter dated 18-October-191C. kemission of the 
balance amounting ks.1068 and Rs.620 was ordered to 
Giribhatta Thammayya and Lakshmipathisastri. 
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art in Karnataka had beenvfulfilled," however, he. also 
felt that it did not keep to a very high standard. By then 
other dramatic troupes had already made their advance, and 


tough competition was in evidence. 


"The Chamarajendra Karnataka Nataka Sabha will cease 
to be a recognised department of the Palace from lst March 
1917."+ Except a few persons who were absorbed in the 
department of the Palace, the others either were retired 
on pension or given compensation.” Actor B. Rachappa and 
Chik Ram Rao were transferred to the Avasarada Hobli Elakha 
on a salary of ks.12 and 10, respectively, as Sangit vidwans. 
Peon Pacha was transferred to Palace Estates and Gardens on 
a salary of Rs.5/-. Carpenter Narayana got a transfer to 
Maramath Department, and Actor Shamanna got a transfer to 
Band Office on a monthly salary of Rs.16/-j;only five were 


able to get reappointment in the Palace. 


The Royal patronage extended for nearly more than 
three decades (1881-1917) laid a firm foundation for a 
professional Theatre in Mysore. Actors like Rachappa, 


Bidaram Krishnappa, Lakshmipathy Sastri, Puttarishastry, 
LL TC 


luis Highness the Maharaja's Private Secretariat, No. 20, 
$1. 12, *Palace Nataka Sabha’, 1916-21, Vol.i1V, Memo 
draft 1/March/1917. 


“Four retired:on~ Pension, 30 received Gratuity, 
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Giribhatta Thamnaiah, to name a few, substantially 
contributed to the growth of the Drama. "“Sartan Rama Rao 
was sent to Baliwalla Company, at Bombay, to learn the 
technicalities of the stage craft and, on his return, the 
palace spent a lot of money and equipped the stage."+ 

This enabled the Company to stage bctter performance, and 
also it could count on a large audience. By engaging scholars, 
the Palace encouraged writers, to translate plays, which 
substantially enriched literature. As the Company toured 
the neighbouring States like Andhra, Tamil Nadu and 
Maharashtra, there was culturel interaction, which provided 
them an opportunity for imp rotidation. From the technical 
point of view, the Palace Dramatic Troupe, popularised 
classical music,originality in stage craft and in acting. 
This was possible, as the whole management and supervision 
was entrusted to a person of responsibility and scholarship. 
In addition, viewing the "heterogenous composition"” of 
palace actors, it can be warranted, that Srichamarajendra 
Karnataka Mataka Sabha certainly brought respectability to 
the profession and carved a niche for itself in the History 


of Drama in Mysore. 


—_—_— ee 
iN. s. Veerappa, Kannada Rangabhumiya ShatamanoOtsava 


Sanchike, p. 25. See also, C. Ananda kao "Mysuru 
Rangabhumiya Itihasa", kangabhumi, 1925. 


“caste Composition of Srichamarajendra Nataka Sabha, 
See the chart on p. 4392. 
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indispensible for the sound working of a government, and, 
often, a channel for public opinion, the freedom of the 
Press was often curbed by the Mysore rulers, resulting in 
the closure of many newspenvers (1908). GS ~ne newspapers were, 
however, revived after 1912, when the control on the press 


was relaxed and “the press breathed a free atmosphere". 


The first newspaper of Mysore was Mysore Vrittanta 


Bodhini. It was started in the year 1859 June, when 


Mysore was yet under the mle of the Commissioner. 
Sri Krishnaraja Wodeyar III indirectly lent a helping hand 


to Bhasyacharya, woo was the Editor of the paper. 


Bhasyacharya was a student of the Wesleyan Mission School 
and had completed his High school education at Madras, and 
Was 32 deieas: in Kannada, Telugu and Tamil. When the 
Mysore Government started its Gazette (7th April 1866), 
Bhasyacharya was appointed as translator and worked for 


eighteen years. 


Although the paper had very few payes, it covered 
important features and was effective in giving political 


news. A typical political news item ran thus .; 


“with regard to the information on Nanasaheb, there 
is no evidence to prove that the person arrested was Nana 


Saheb. From close scrutiny, it is realised that the 
eer 


‘Sik, Ramiah, Mysore's Political Evolution, p. 1. 
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photograph published in the Press does not resemble Nana. 
One does not know why every effort to trace him had been 


1 


met with failure." (English translation) 


The Editor, through his editorials often criticised 
and questioned the stand of other papers. Broadly, the 


Paper presented a balanced judgement ; 


“Indira Mitra", a newspaper from Calcutta, is 
reporting wrong information about the rights and 
responsibilities of Mysore. Such statements are not 


justified and they are irresponsible." (English translation). 


gin 26Ge,. tre Bah paper, in its issue of January 
7th, wamntéd out that the Native State, after rondi Ghent had 
regained confidence, and “people were made to feel that 
annexation was dead and buried." The State, instead of 
regressing as was predicted, has, in fact, progressed and, 
in some respects, it has set an example that the British 


Government would do well to follow."° 


Bhasyacharya was compelled to close down the 


Newspaper (Vritanta Bodhini) in 1864, But, in 1865, he 


nl etches esa A AD 


154 rumale Tatacharya Sharma, "Kelavu Hale Kannada 


Patrikegalu’ (in) Mysore State Journalists Association 
Silver Jubilee (1959), pp.33-38. 


“ipid., p.35- 
® confidential Report on Native Papers examined by the 


Translations to the Govt. of Madras for 1888 (India Office 
Library), (Vrittanta Bodhini, January 7th, 1888). 
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and his son Tirumalacharya edited a weekly paper 

“Karnataka Prakasika", only to be closed in 1868, Mummadi 
Krishna Raja Wodeyar continued his help and gave 6,000 rupees 
and promised 3,000 rpees avery year. Th death of Mummadi 
Krishna Raja wWodeyar III (in 1868) perhaps affected the 
publication, and financial stress after 1873 accounted 


for its closure. 


The Bhashyam family attempted to revive the paper 


and continued till 31-10-1898.+ "Karnataka Prakasika” 


aroused public opinion and was very popular among the elites. 
Papers highlightening the general interest like the 
Karnataka Prakasika and Coorg Chandrika; papers that were 


promotive of sectional interest like the Quasim~al-Akbar 


or Auronodaya: Also papers that were handouts of the 
government like the Gazetteer. Sometimes, they ~ too had 


information and tried to educate the public. 


The kKepresentative Assembly and the Press 


The growth of nationalism and the importance of the 
Indian national Congress changed the style and character 
of newspapers. Although, in Mysore, a sort of 
Representative Assembly existed, the Representative 
Assembly, though representative in character, had in 


ce 


+p v. Gundappa, Gnapaka Chitrashale, Vol.1l, p. 123. 
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reality no power. It was only a debating body and most of 
the powers were in the hands of the Dewan. It is very »* 
significant that, apart from this body, the press was the 
only channel through wiicl the dissatisfe zion of the masses 
could reach the higher authorities. The Karnataka Prakasike 
expressed the views of the indian Nationa: vLollyress of 1887, 
and emphasised the:. importance of the ruler and the ruled. 
In its issue of 3rd May, 1886, the Prakasika wrote: “the 
so-called Representative Assembly is a farce.'' The members 
are too servile with perhaps a few memorable exceptions. 

It should be noted that Seshadri Iyer never tolerated 
criticism and, naturally, the Prakasika incurred his wrath. 
“an able administrator, the topmost of his kind otherwise, 
he did not have much faith in democracy and popular 

woice.** Unlike his friend and councillor Chanchal Rao, 
Dewan Seshadri Iyer never brooked criticism. He carried 
out his schemes against all opposition and odds and would 
even throw “Sand in the eyes of his opponents," ” but 
counci.lor Chanchal Rao bertieved in the inportance of 
public Opinion and, though an outsicer, he was popular 


among the Vysoreans. 


The Paper: championed the cause of recruiting native 


Mysoreans in the civil service and often criticised Dewan 


—— 


tol, Rkamaiya, Mysore's Political Evolution, p.2. 


eK, Subba Rao, Revived Memories, p. 375. 
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Seshadri Iyer for importing outsiders. In spite of heavy 
odds, the Paper was able to survive for more than two 


decades. 


In 1862, B.H. Rice started a monthly, the Arunodaya, 
mainly to propogate Christianity. Although the péeper 


started with good intentions, it was short=1 ived.” 


Perhaps the first Hindustani newspaper in Mysore was 
Quasim—ul-Akbar. (Urdu had to wait till 1916 for a Newspaper). 
Started in 1863, it was edited and published by a scholar, 
poet Mohammed-Khasim-Ghani. “It was a modest newspaper drawn 
with the help of galligraphists. The circulation of the 
newspaper was confined to Bangalore District. The paper 
often highlighted the problem of Mohammadan female 
education, and also included general topics. Thus, Quasim— 
u-l-Akbar (24th December, 1887) expressed the view that, 
while the missionaries had started schools, the existing 
schools for muslim girls were far from adequate. “The 
wealthy people should establish more schools, or the 
missionaries will do so amid the Ulema should try to prevent 
the people from sending their children to the missionary 


mehioo a. This paper seems to have survived till 1893, 


Pe cs 0 nT OID earns 
iiss geile 


wa kK; Havanur, Hosagannadada Arunodaya, p. 49%. 


“madras Native Newspaper Report (Confidential Report on 
Canarese newspaper for the week ending 1882. (24th Dec. 
1887 - Khussim-Ul-Akbar - Bangalore). (India office 
Library). 
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The paper tried to preserve the traditional social fabric, 


which was slowly changing. 


The Mysore Gazette, which served the purpose of a 
newspaper, when newspapers were few and far between (in 
number), was edited by Col. L. Richette, 

7-4-1866. “The main object was to convey to the inhabitants 
of the Province, through their vernacular, a knowledge of 
all those administrative orders, changes and reforms which, 
at present, it is feared, is confined to a small section of 
the community, which belong, to official classes." The 
cost of the .Gazeete was two rupees per quarter. Unlike 
the modem Mysore Gazette, which contains only official 
notifications, the “Mysore Gazette" of 1866 provided 


general information, keeping in view the common man. To 


give two instances ¢; 


a) Mysore Commissioner's Office, 
Bangalore, 8th August 1866. 
The Mysore Gazette jp. 462). 


A treatise on Small Pox 


By M.C. Maclean Esc. M.D., Residency Surgeon, 
Hyderabad. 1849. 
Modified and adopted for the natives of India and 


translated from Hindustanee into English and Teloogoo, 


Loti fication ‘The Mysore Gazettee", L. Richette, Editor, 


Mysore, Gazette, Bangalore, 12 Feb., 1866, 


by J. Shroff, Esqe M.D., Member and Licentiale of 
Midwifery of the Foyal College of Surgeons, London, 
Asst. Surgeon, Madras Army. 


b) Mysore Gazette, 1866 (p. 455) 


New Food for Cattle 


The cattle which are now dying of starvation can 


be preserved and fattened on Cactus leaves. 


As mentioned earlier, the post-Rendition period in 
Mysore witnessed the advent of many newspapers echoing 
nationalism, and the democratising upsurge needed a 
liberal Press to give vent to the feelings. In spite of 
severe handicaps, the Indian vernacular Press performed the 
task, and revi€wed the entire administration of the Native 
State without fear or favour, Many important matters like 
reduction of public expenditure, appointment of natives to 
high offices in the State and distinction between the ruler 
and the ruled were often t.e topics loudly discussed. The 
growth of nationalism led to political consciousness among 
the general public and the Press proved a potent force in 


educating the public. 


The Coorg Chandrika* often advocated social reforms 


and championed the rights of women. It criticised the 


* The Coorg Chandrika was edited by Mysore kKangarau from 
Bangalore in 1883. 
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Government for not providing relief to Hindu women and 

urged the Government to act against child marriage and 
promote widow remarriage. For instance, in its issue of 

Ord October, 1885, it advocated; “Although much discussion 
has taken place in various quarters regarding child marriage, 
widow remarriage, nothing substantial appears to have been 
done. We shall, in future, indicate what government can do 


te fic behalf. 4 


Perhaps the Coorg Chandrika echoed the sentiments of 
social reformexs which were in vogue at that time. But 
whether its message reached the masses is another guestion. 
As to the impact of its message on the general consciousness, 
it might be said that it was not much. Substantial links 
between the elite Mysoreans and the masses had yet to 
develop. With literacy at a low level, however, it was too 


much to expect any immediate impact. 


Between 1880 and 1900, the Press as an institution 
had firmly established itself, and elites took more interest 
in the publishing and printing of newspapers. The Press had 
attained specific, special characteristic features and 


individuality. 
ES IIS ESET SO CLS Sey Ee ee 


lvadras Native Newspaper Report - Confidential. 


“The Coorg Chandrika", Kannada Newspaper reported for the 
week 3rd October 1885. (India Office Library). 
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The Hitabodhini and other journals 


Hitabodhini, which was started in October, 1983, was 
edited by M.B. Srinivasa Iyengar and M.S. Puttanna. Although 
the Paper was started by M.S. Puttanna to educate female 
pupils, as he himself puts it, “By that time, the Mysore 
Manarani's Girls' School had been started and was in its 
full working order. A Kannada Journal for the use of 
female pupils was thought a disideratum, I and a friend of 
mine started a monthly under the designation of the 
Hitabodhini,"? But the paper carried both views and news. 
The news coverage included current political topics, 
articles on literature, municipality, railway as well as 
cultural topics like Dassara. M.S. Putanna seems to have 
edited the paper from October, 1883 to March, 1884; there- 
fore, the editorship was taken over by M. Venkatakriehnlah, 
when M.S, Puttanna left for Madras Fresidency to complete 
his B.A. degree. Subsequently, the editorship of the 
paper was taken up by C. Subba Rao and th- paper ceased 
‘publication after 12 years due to financial loss. However, 
in a decade the paper had awakened the middle class, ad 
contributed towards shaping public opinion, “the paper 


increased the consciousness and the position of the 


middle class." 
Ce ee a aE 


line Late Mr. H.V. Nanjundayya, M.S. Puttanna manuscript, 


Deco, (in) H.S. Sujata, M.S. Putanna, a study, p. 285. 
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Of the several newspapers which made headway in 1887, 
the important ones are Vrittantapatrike, a weekly started 
by the Wesleyan Mission, Police Gazette, and Vrittanta 
Chintamani. while Vrittanta Patrike catered to general 
news and missionary activities and had populer demand, 
Vrittanta Chintamani of Venkatakrishniah played an 
important role, and particularly that of the opposition. 
Through his paper, M. Venkatakrishniah projected the views 
of the Mysore party. ‘The Mysore Party stood for Mysore 
for Mysoreans. In the annals of the history of journalism 
in South India, the name of Venkatakrishniah and B.C. 
Srinivasa Iyer will always occupy an important position. 
Their championing of popular causes, their advocacy of the 
right of the nativeswhen they had very little of rights or 
privileges, their criticism of the Government in general 
made the patrika and the Deshabhiman embodiments of the 
critical democratic spirit. This, by the way, was on the 
lines of the liberals in the west. put the editors had to 
pay severely for the independent spirit that both displayed. 
“He was adamantive in his attitude and the same unyielding 
spirit. *? Vrittanta Chintamani ceased publication with 


the Mysore Newspaper Regulation Act of 1908. After the 


#y. Venkatakrishniah. 


se Subba Rao, Revived Memories, p. 399. 


* 
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relaxation of the Mysore Press Regulation, M. Venkatakrishnaiya 


started a group of publications, and his continuous struggle 
with the government resulted in the stoppage in his pension.? 


M. Venkatakrishniah denounced the autocratic measures of the 


bureaucracy of the Mysore Government and voiced forth the 
grievances of the people of Mysore in forcible language 


through his paper. 


The Government and the Newspapers 
S 


In its primary stage, and even till independence, the 
vernacular Native Press faced the wrath of not only the 
dewans, who were autocratic, but also of the British. 

As Mysore was directly under the control of the British, 

the Press enjoyed very little freedom. The Mysore Government 
was very much aware that the Vernacular Press was influencing 
the natives. The impartiai and editorial comments of 


Deshabhimani incurred the displeasure of the Dewan. The 


trials and tribulations and the damage cellsed to the Press 
anda the newspaper resulted in the closure of the Paper. 
Deshabhimani was started in 1893 and was edited and owned by 


B.C. Srinivasa Iyengar. The main aim of the Editor was to 


1 rivate letter from M. Venkatakrishniah to Mr. Mirza M. 
Ismail. 14-7-26 (Palece, records of the K.S.A.) (Asking 
Mr. Mirza Ismail to apprise the Maharaja the true factor 
in his case). 


¥y venkatakrishniah's papers: l. Hitabodhini, 2. Vedanta 
Chintamani, 3. Sampadabyudava, 4. Sadhvi, 5. Powra Niti 
Samajika Patrike, ©. Mysore-Patriot, 7. Wealth of Mysore, 
8. Nature Cure, 9. Mysore Herald. 
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apprise the government of the grievance and wants of 
people impartially and boldly, so that the rulers would 
understand the stark reality. Deshabhimani's three articles 
incurred the wrath of the then Dewan Sir Seshadri Iyer. 
(1) The first article referred to the atrocities of 
gOvernment. The ruler of the Mysore Government was called 
as chamayya"? and the British government as dayadi. © 

(2) The second article, dated 3rd February 1894, made a 
reference to the Maharajas Guru "Parakala Matha Swamiji". 
(3) In its issue dated 24th February the Paper refers to 
men of education in the State devoting themselves to 
worldly pleasures; and women who have been educated have 
lost all sense of morality were also condemned: “that the 
morale and manners of the time are moulded by those of the 
Maharajah. The fourth article complained of the Maharajah 
lending an ear to the evil counsels of wicked people and 


that God Krishna would punish the evil doers. 


A notice was serve: on B.C. Srinivisaiengar by the 
order of the Government, Mysore No.25, dated 15th March, 1894, 


and Deshabhimani was sUspended for a year, and the printing 


*the Maharajah is spoken of insultingly in the singular 
number with his name insultingly abbreviated. 


1 chamayya, Chamarajendra Wodeyar, Ruler of Mysore. 


“Day adi, Agnatic Kin, who have a right to family property. 
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press, plant and materials of the said paper were 

confiscated by the Government. Previous to the issue of 

the Order, the Dewan summoned the Editor to res himself 

in person before him, an :.nour, which the Editor declined, 
The Editor, however, offered to give an explanation in writing 
on the night of 15th March, 1894. This was not acceptable 

to the Dewan. On the same night, without any warning, the 


Mysore Government sUspended the Deshabhimani for a year. 


The action of the Mysore Government was condemned by many 
newspapers of the day. The Mail (Madras), the Indian Mirror, 
(Calcutta), the Hindu (Madras) unanimously wrote: “We cannot 
say that it is the best thing for Government to punish an 


Editor by an order of the Executive eerveunment. ®™ 


Although B.D. Srinivesaraiengar addressed and 
petitioned to the Representative Assembly, the Assembly 
conveniently ignored the poor Editor. B.C. Srinivasaiengar 
did not get back his press in its original condition, nor 
any compensation in return. Vrittanta Patrika of 5-4-1894, 
although a missionary paper, questioned: "Are we not to 
criticise the people in authority and position, and point 
out the mistake ,in the functioning of Government?" The 
impact of the journal is attested by D.V. Gundappa. The 


Deshabhimani's editor amd earned a name through his case, 


nen 


liindu, 24-3-1894. 
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and, to a certain extent, it appears that the Dewan had 

; 1 
accepted his mistake." After a year, Mysore Veshabhimani 
was revived and, once again, uniformly criticised Dewan 


Seshadri Iyer (Mysore Deshabhimani, 9th August 1896). 


Kannada Nadegannadi was yet an another paper edited by 
M. Gopal Iyengar and M. Srinivasa lyengar (1895). This paper 
had a good circulation, but was outspoken and was imbued 
with a clear conception of public spirit and social welfare. 
The Editor was not aman to be afraid of displeasing higher 
authorities and, obviously, incurred the displeasure of the 
Dewan soon. M. Gopala Iyengar's paper became a victim of 


the Mysore Press Regulation in 1908. 


Nadegannadi, writing on the 19th March, 1901, said: 
"people have a lot of confidence in Mr. P.N. Krishnamurthi, 
the Mysorean Dewan, and expected by his acts to show that 
the confidence is not misplaced. But, ironically, the Editor 
of the paper suffered not only financial loss and was victimised 


during the Dewanship of P.N. Krishnamurthy. * 


PT RS SNe a Se amsaamsaT ana RRS a SE RRA ISOS AI 


154 rumale Tatacharya Sharma, "Kelavu Hale Kannada Patrikegalu", 


Mysore State Joumalists Association Silver Jubilee Souvenir, 


In the South Indian Jourmalist, 1952, D.V. Gundappa wrotes 

“K, Seshadri Iyer was no doubt a great man, and that so 
powerful a dewan (should have) thought it necessary to deal 
with a small newspaper, got up in a primitive style and 
having a circulation of but a few hundreds was an acknowl edge- 
ment of the power of the printed word." 


“madras Native News Paper report (confidential) (India Office 
Library) 19/March/1907. (See also) N.S. Seetharama Shastri: 
Mysore State Journalists' Association Silver Jubilee 


Souvenir, 1959, v.23. 
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Monthlies © 


A few monthly magazines also made some headway between 
1881-1899, Among them, mention may be mecde of Sudarshana, 
which tried to incorporate news on all aspects - poems, 
reviews, etc. were regular feature of the magazine. 
Hitopadesa was another magazine devoted to children edited 
by Venkataramana Shastri. Aryamata Sanjivini (1890-91), 


Hindumata Prakasika (1896-1900) and Vedantavali were some 


of the sectarian magazines. The above mentioned papers seem 
to have given more importance to the Shrivaishnava cult. 


Karmataka Vani Vilasa (1888) was devoted mainly to female 


students which included Rangoli and Proverbs, and was 
printed at Mysore Krishnarajendra Press. lLakkur Subba Rao 
was its proprietor. The paper tried to help the students 


by giving important topics keeping in view their examinations. 


Suryodaya Prakasika (1888) was started as a daily 
first and, after six months, became a weekly. First, it was 
edited by B. Narasinga Rao, who become the Editor of the 
Kannada Law Gazette. By 1907, B. Narasinga Rao and 
Navaratna Ananta Kao jointly managed the publication, and 
the printing work was done in Navaratna Anante Rao's press. 
Suryodaya Prakasika often criticised the administration of 
Mysore by the Dewan. If the Dewan, invested with the 
administration of the State, were to remain on the hills 


for rest how would he "attend to the grievances of the 
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people, especially at a time when the country is affected 


by plague and the people pass a period of anxiety 2"+ 


The same paper published that “Certain exchanges of 
territory were under contemplation between the British and 
the Mysore government and that the Districts of Kolar and 
Bangalore were being asked for in returm for the Districts 
of Bellary and aAnantapur."* K. S. Chandra Sekhara lyer, 
the Principal Secretary to the Government of Mysore, issued 
a ‘communique' to the paper, the editor, M. Ananta Rao, Was 
victimised and the paper was censured. Provoked by the 
newspaper, the Government took quick action. “The 
Cubermotorial sensitiveness, of which that communique was 
a symptom, embodied itself later on in the form of the Press 


hee of 1508.°° 


In order to induce nationalism among the youngsters, 


another Kannada daily was started in 1907, known as Bharati. 


It was a daily newspaper edited by Navaratna Krishna Swami 


and was published at "Navaratna Mudranalaya" at Arcot 


1 suryodaya Prakasika, May 17th, 1899. 


“anhe Press in My sore;” Presidential Address by D.V. Gundappa 


to the Mysore State Journalists Conference, Ist Session, 
Bangalore, lst December 1949.p.19. 


othe Press in Mysore; presidential Address by b.V. Gundappa 
to the Mysore State Journalists Conference, lst Session, 
Bangalore, 1st December 1940, p.19. 
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Srinivasa Char Street, Bangalore. D.V. Gundappa was actively 
associated with it. Bharati could render service only for 


one year and disappeared in 1908. 


Perhaps the only ddicational mont)ly, which survived 
for a fairly long time was Vidyadayini. Started pemaps, 
in January, 1893, edited by M.C. Subba kKac, a y-aauate of 
the Christian college, Madras, Vidyadayini kept a high 
standard, and its special feature included methods in teaching, 
special articles on female education; it aso included the 
examination papers of the desiya~bhasha Examination, and 
thus served the cause of teachers and students. From 1693 
December onwards, it was edited by K. Venkataramiah. As the 
annual subscription was only one rupee and eight annas, it 
had a good circulation and was published at Mysore, by the 
Mysore Graduate Trading Association. The Mysore Government 
also assisted the Paper. This educational jourmal may be 
said to have fulfilled the needs of the time, and survived 


for nearly two decades. 


The story of the Press after 1900 presents 4 rather 
gloomy picture pressurised, as it was, bv the Mvecre Government, 
which was indirectly influenced by the paramount power. The 
two successive Dewans (pP.N. Krishnamurthy and Madhav Rao ) 
after Seshadri Iyer, more or less belied the hopes of the 
common man, and most of the presses were victimised for one 


reason or the other. Apart from the freedom of the Press this, 
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raises the question whether Mysore at all was a progressive 
State in the real sense of the term, although it had eared 


a name as a “Model State? by 1901. 


Mysore and English Newspapers 


Perhaps the first newspaper in English was the 
Bangalore Herald, which was edited by Black, at the Civil 
and Military Station. Bangalore Spectator (1872) too came 
in to be printed at the same press. Its editor was 
Mr. Ollief. The Bangalore Examiner also started by G. Haig 
more or less at the same period. It was bilingual, as it 
had a sheet in Kannada also. The Daily Post, started by 
Mr. Houl ston in 1873, lasted for a considerably long time, 
and it was absorbed by the Examiner. The Daily Post was 
owned by a limited company and was edited by Miss Dawson, 
"the only daily in the Indian Empire - English or Vernacular - 
the occupant of whose editorial chair was a laay."* Another 
English paper Evening Mail was printed and edited by Caxton 
Press by Goddall. The paper was issued once or twice in a 


week, and was converted as a weekly later on. 


loustafson, D.R., Mysore a model State, 1881-1902. (Unpublished 


Ph.D. thesis). See also Roper Lethbridge; The Mysore State; 
a model of Indian Administration. The Imperial and Asiatic 
Quarterly Review. And Oriental and Colonial Kecord, 


Vol. XXIII, No. 40 and 46, January-April, 1907, pp.3l to 42. 


fuphe English Press in India’, “My sore", Hindustan Review, 
Vol. xxxi-xxii (1910), pp.545-547, 
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Of all these newspapers, the Daily Post seems to have 
lasted fairly long and was, at times, balanced in its 
criticism. Although it was published in the Civil and 
Militecy Station, the Dai / bost covered portant news 


items of current interest of the city as well. 


The Mysore Standard, which was started in 1895, 
survived till 1908. Perhaps in the history of the Press in 
Mysore, “no paper since published in the State has been 


able to rival this English bi-weekly - “Mysore Standara".? 


The Mysore Herald, a national newspaper in English 
started by M. Venkatakrishniah, stood for 'Mysore for 
Mysoreans'. This newspaper was started entirely to promote 
nationalism, whereas Mysore Standard championed the cause of 
not only the common man but also highlighted the problems 


of national interest. 


The Mysore Standard was a bi-weekly paper, published 
and edited on every Mondev by M. Srinivasa Iyengar and 
M. Gopala Iyengar. The annual subscription at the beginning 
was rupees six, which was later on reduced (from lst July 


1899) to Rupees four.” The editor championed the cause of 


TE Sa cee aR InE 1 WTR RT 


1 Gundappa, D.vV., "The Late Mr. M. Srinivasa Iyengar", 


Karnataka and Indian Review of Reviews (Bangalore), 
April 1927, pp.190-191. 


“the My sore Standard, Vol. IV, No.5, 14th August, 1889. 
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public interest. This paper was supported by a large 
section of the intelligentsia. The policy of the paper 

was one of “independence, outspokenness and sincere desire 

to benefit the country." The Mysore Sta.dard had the 
privilege of publishing the Proceedings of the Fepresentative 
Assembly, and a Special kepresentative presented every year 

a report of the Assembly proceedings of the Mysore 
Representative Assembly .* This privilege of reporting the 
proceedings, however was short-lived. The representative 

of the Mysore Standard attended the meeting from llth to 
15th October, and on the 16th October, he was asked to leave 
the Assembly, as the paper had published ‘false statement 
with intent to create hostility' and was accused of spreading 
demoralisation. The Maharaja was displeased with the paper 
as it had indulged in yellow journalism. To exert pressure 
and to stop sedition, the Government of Mysore thought it was 
necessary to discontinue official information to the said 
paper. An official order was issued to the Secretaries to 


the Government, Heads of Departments and Deputy Commissioners, 


lithe Mysore Standard, News Paper Persecution in Mysore, 1905, 
p- 11 (India Office Library}. 


%on 11th october, 1905, a representative of ‘Mysore > 
Standard’ after obtaining permission from the Government 
Camp, Mysore, 10-10-05, was told: "With reference to his 
letter dated 7th October 1905, the undersigned has the 
honour to forward herewith a copy of the Dewan's Address 
to the Representative Assembly Members this year, and to 
state that one of his reporters will be permitted to sit 
at the Press Table during the assembly meetings. 


By Order 
M. Shama Rao 
for Secretary 
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"till further orders from Government, no official news 
should be sUpplied to the Mysore Standard." The Government 
further issued a notification, on 24th October 1905, and 
stopped its advertisements and also inst1ructed that no 
subscriptions for its sUpply should be made out of public 
funds, and a confidential report on the action taken by 

the officers concerned may be submitted to the Government 


for information. 


The following is the text of the notification ; 
Central and Revenue Secretariat 
Bangalore 


2Ath Ooct., 190D. 


No.G 2022 - G.1/G.M. 135-05=-08. 


with reference to the Government Proceedings No.G. 
1938, 77/G.M. 135.05-1 dated 20-10-1905, prohibiting the 
supply of any official news to the 'Mysore Standard‘, it is 
| found indispensable to direct in public interests that no 
advertisement at Government cost should be sent to this 
newspaper for publication and that no subscription for its 


sUpply should be made out of public funds. 


a. A confidential report on the action taken by the 
Officers concerned may kindly be submitted to the Government 


for information, at their early convenience. 
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Such an order by the Government resulted in the fall 
of subscription and the paper suffered financial loss. But 
the Government could not supress public opinion by the 


promu? gation of the Order 


The Government Secretary, B.kK. Venkata Varada Iyengar, 
sent a memo randum* on loth November 1905 to Mr. M. Gopala 
Tyengar, Editor, Proprietor of the ‘Mysore Standard’ asking 
him to appear in person before the General and kevenue 
Secretary at 12 noon on 13/oct./1905 at the Public Office, 
Bangalore to extend an explanation to the Government regarding 


the objectionable articles. 


Confidential 


The Government of His Highness The Maharaja of Mysore 
General and Revenue Secretariat 


Bangalore, dated 10/Nov./1905. 
The three objectionable articles were of a different category: 


(1) Tue first article, daced 6th May, 19.5, was about 


Mahadevappa and the appointment of Satyajee Rao as Munsif. 


(2) The second one, dated 26 July, 1905, was in the form of 


= dialogue under the heading “the present discontent". 
FREE SPOR SOT EES, Ce 


1 Confidential Memorandum issued by the Government of His 


Highness the Maharaja of Mysore (General and Revenue 
Secretariat) Bangalore, dated 10 Nov., 1905. 
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(3) The last one was published on 14th October, 1905 under 


the heading "the Dewan and the people”. 


The first article under the title "Leaderette" of the 
6th May 1906 discussed the appointment of Mr. Satyajee Rao. 
Although there was constraint with regard to the age and 
other factors, Dewan P.N. Krishnamurthy had created a 
special vacancy despite opposition from His Highness and the 
Judge to favour this candidate to the position of Munsiff. 
The Chief Justice had chosen a candicate nearing thirty 
belonging to the Lingayat Community, and the selection had 
been approved by the Maharaja. Overstepping the limit, the 
Dewan transferred Mr. Ananda Rao Sirsi to the Revenue 
Department and hastened the appointment of Satyajee Rao; 
although he had crossed the age of thirty. Mahadevappa, 
who was younger in age among the applicants, and who had 
applied to the post of Munsiff, had been made to feel for 
having appealed to His Highness. The paper apparently 
wrote: “the real ruler of the State, who, the official world 


knows, lives at ‘purmaprasada'* and not in the Palace."'+ 


The second article was in the form of a dialogue 
under the heading present Giscontent written by one 
e: Bhima Rao. The style was in the form of advice from a 


RNR 


*+>urna Prasada', Residence of Dewan Krishnamurthy. 


ly sore Standard, News Paper Persecution in Mysore, 1905, 
De Re. 
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Doctor to a patient in this article, certain remedial measures 
had been suggested to improve the mal-administration of 
Mysore. The autocratic way of the Dewan was criticised. 
Mysore being a model Stat it was not pi per for all power 

to be entrusted to the Dewan who virtually appeared to be 

a de facto sovereign. The paper advised that the Council » 
should consist of —-s who really represent peoples' 
interest. All appeals against the executive should go to 

the Sovereign and be decided in the Council. The Council 


should be an appendage of the Sovereign, not of the Dewan, 


The third article, dated 14/oct./1905, “The Dewan and 
People", attempted a comparison between the two Dewans - 
K. Seshadri Iyer and P.N. Krishnamurthy. Although K. Seshadri 
Iyer never courted popularity, he was capable and sincere. 
Ay Krishnamurthy though a Mysorean, was alleged to be a 


non-democrat and was compared to Mandamatis wife in 


‘Hitopadesa’, thereby pointing out his lack of public 
interest and welfare. He had been blamec for the selfish 
act of engaging and appointing his ow men. ‘The article 
concluded "mere words without deeds do not convince anyone 


of the sincerity of our purpose. "+ 
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luysore Standard, News Paper Persecution in Mysore, 1905, 
p» 78. | 
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The Editor of Mysore Standard Mr. Iyengar was 
informed that the Government had given him an opportunity 
to explain personally, regarding the objectionable articles 
under advertence, and alsc stated that, sould he fail to 
appear as required, "the Government would proceed to deal 


weth it finally". 


The Editor and Proprietor of 'Mysore Standard’ stated 
in a confidential letter, from Bangalore dated 12th November, 
1905, replied to the Government, that Gopala Iyengar had 
moved to Madras from October 1905; as such, he was not the 
Editor of Mysore Standard; being summoned at short notice 
to attend personally and offer explanation, it would be not 
possible to be complied with. M. Srinivasaiengar pleaded 
that, if a fortnight were granted, he would consider 
attending after obtaining suitable advice. He also pleaded 
to the Government the articles were printed in good faith 
and also wrote that he had great respect and veneration to 
His Highness. The editor also stated thet Gopaliengar would 
not be able to attend in person and acknowledge a reply to 
the short notice served on ar instead, he would be able to 
prepare and submit his explanation in writing if the portions 
of the article under objection were pointed out. 


ee 


loonfidential letter from the Mysore Standard, Bangalore 
city, to B.K. Venkatavaradaiengar, General and Revenue 
Secretary to the Govt. of H.H. Maharaja of Mysore - 
Bangalore - 13/November/1905. 
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The Mysore Government took advantage of the non- 
appearance of M. Gopaliengar to present his case and issued 
‘ 1 
a final order. The action of the Mysore Government took 


the newspaper world by storm. 


Although the Dewan, left to himself, was considerate 
and good, he was always surrounded by a "host of relations" “ 
and friends whose advice he valued and thus incurred the 
wrath of the Mysore Party which expected much from a 
Mysorean Dewan. The blatant attack, in the Press and outside, 
of his administration, when brought to his notice, perturbed 
him. The Mysore Standard persecution was the last straw in 
his administration “his arbitrary act sealed for ever his 


popularity among the people of Mysore. "° 


The Indian Social Reformer condemned the action of 


Mysore Government in expelling the Reporter of sore 


Standard' as a "deplorable lapse into the ways of Medievalism" 
from which that State, of all Native States, has given most 
evidence of having emerged." Further, it stated; 


ee eed Rin i nS 


1 pyoceedings of the Govt. of His Highness the Maharaja of 


Mysore, General Miscellaneous dated 9/Dec./1905. 
No. G. 3037-8-G.M. 135-05-05 Bangalore, 9th Dec. 1905. 


’ 


“p.V. Gundappa, Gnapakachitrashale, Vol.4, p71. 


Sk, Subba Rao, Revived Memories, p. 398. 
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P.N. Krishnamurthy had done more injury to his own 
reputation as a Statesman and to the prestige of Mysore 
as a progressive State than any amount of “Mysore Standard” 


criticism would have done. 


The Malabar Daily News 23rd October, 1905, wrote under 
the heading "Journalism in Mysore" thus; "Public Journals 
discharging a public duty cannot be expected to use honeyed 
words always. It is their duty, if they wish to justify 
their very existence, to characterise the actions of 
individual officers in strong language.“ The gagging of 
the press reflects the inherent defect in existence which 


could bear the light of Public criticism. 


The Bangalore Kannada newspaper “Suryodaya", in a 
leading article dated 25th Oct. 1905, expressed; "Mysore, 
which had already earned the name of ‘model State', had 
behaved in an arbitrary way, and it had caused surprise to 


many that such an incident has occurred in Mysore." 


The wednesday Review wrote: "we should have expected 
a more modern way of dealing with press delinquencies from 
so enlightened a Native State as Mysore." The Indu Prakash, 
Poona, said: “undignified theatrical procedure does not 
certainly bespeak well for the State." While the Gujarati 
pointed out the "Impotent silence of the Representative 
Assembly when the reporter was being carried out. That 


"Mysore, of all States jn India, should have wilfully 
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offended the Press, was not expected by the public, Its 
action has, for that reason, provoked sincere regret 
throughout India," expressed the Kolar Gold Field News. 

Newspe »ers from the neigh. ,»uring States, ike Andhra Prakasika 
(Nov. 4th, 1905) condemned the action of the Government. 

The “Peoples Guardian" (13th Nov. 1905) expressed great 
dissatisfaction and said; "it is a shortsighted and 

retrograde step." The Native States and United India 


(23/Nov./1905 } was sure it was a “punishment with a vengeance", 


The Kathiawar Times (28 Nov. 1905) announced; “it is 
gratifying to note that, in the list of subjects selected 
for discussion at the “Indian National Congress" to be held 
in Benaras in December next, "Gagging of the Press in the 


Native States of India", would be included. 


The newspaper, though criticai, had brought to light 
certain defects in the administration and tried to refomm 
those who ignored their obligation to the people. Thus, 
the paper was evidently ciiticising the government with 
gbekt freedom. the Mysore Standard, mighti have. cressed 
the ‘limits of criticism, bot: . "if the government felt it 


was being wronged, it had the remedy in its own hands." 


9 


The editor of "Indian Review" cynically stated, "for the 


ec a ee a a ea a ae 


1 sndian Review, Natesan (ed.): Freedom of the Press in India, 
(Feb. 1906), p.8&. 
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political advancement of the country, a well-administered 


and model native State was a great source of strength!" 


However, the euphoria over the ‘model State' did not 
stand close and careful scrutiny. Both the Dewan and His 
Highness had to face a wave of reaction and a patriotic 
fervour for which they were not prepared. The government as 
it then existed, clearly under the paramount power which 
controlled and executed orders, and the Dewan and His 
Highness were helpless in exercising any independent 
judgement. The 1908 Press Act led to the banishment of 

M. Srinivasaiengar. M. Srinivasaiengar not only closed his 
newspaper, but went to Lahore to join the "Tribune", "If 
Mysoreans had been blessed with a keen eye for mental and 
moral worth and if their heads had known the glow of an 
urging and insistent Public SpLeit, so fine a man and so r 
true a patriot should not have had to go to a far-off land 


to struggle for a living and lay down his bones there, "1 


Although the main complaint against newspapers which 
printed and criticised the action of Government was "that the 
Press misrepresented the native administration, the major 


fear of the Government was the growing elitist class, 


hay, Gundappa, "The Late Mr. M. Srinivasaiengar"; fearless 


journalist and patriot of Mysore", Karnataka and Indian 
Review of Reviews (April 1927), p. 190-191. 
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Spread of English education and literacy, which had led to 
the “continued enlargement of public opinion." Bangalore 
and Mysore had the largest number of this elite class, who 
were engaged in journalism, and many papers openly supported 
the nationalist cause through their writings. The Government 
feared that the Press had influenced all sections of society. 
By 1900 and 1908, many newspapers began printing and 


popularising the sentiment of patriotism. 


Vokkaligara Journals 


The non-Brahmins who played leading roles during this 
period and who belonged to the elitist class, also lived 
mostly in Mysore and Bangalore. among the Vokkaligas, a 
prominent member was the well-qualified Chennigappa, who 
had a brilliant academic career. Chennigappa was the first 
graduate aMong the non-Brahmins. © The idea of 'Vokkaligara- 
Sangha’ was the brain--child of Chennigappa. The Sangha 
enlisted the support of merchants, advocates, contractors 
and others. The leading figures who dedicated their entire 
bics., were B, Puttiah and Kallu (K) Halli (H) Ramiah. The 
main object of the Sangha was to ensure the advancement of 
the Vokkaligara Community by means of education and (b) to 


encourage mutual goodwill among the Vokkaligas; to realise 


4 oarne, Margarita : The Indian Press, p. xiii. 


“Radhakrishna, Nanna Tande, p. 19. 
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these objectives by finding a home for Vokkaliga students, 
and by (c) Publishing of newspapers or magazine, giving 
useful information.? K.H. Ramiah and B. Puttiah worked 
hand ii hand and brought out the "Vokkaligara Patrike”. 
The first issue was out on a “Yugadiday" under the 
editorship of Puttiah in 1907.” Subsequently, the Mysore 
Government ran it. B. Puttiah went to the Yates University 
to specialise in printing technology (U.K.). Perhaps this 
is the earliest caste association in Mysore. The other 
prominent Vokkaligas, ee lent a helping hand in 
consolidating the 'Vokkaligars' Sangha were (a) Urugada 
Baiyanna, (b) Ulsoor Marappa, (c) Muniswamappa, and 


(a) Barrister Nagappa. 


-M. Basavaiya - was another non-Brahmin candidate who 
worked on various public bodies and gave a new political 
consciousness to the peoples” Thus, almost all the newspapers, 
whether sectarian or not, were influenced by the new ideals 
of nationalism. Vokkalig=ra Patrike, although it gave 
prominence to the problems of epic ak yee. focused attention 


on other problems too. 
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1 anual of the Vokkaligara Sangha containing the Memorandum 
of Association,’ Rules and Bye Laws relating to the 
constitution of Management of several activities of the 
Vokkaligara Sangha, 1912. From B. Puttiah Papers 
(Karmataka State Archives). 


© padhakrishna, op.cit. 


Spaily Post, February 18, 1920. "The Late Mr. Basavaiya", 
B.A.B.L. 
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Vikata Pratapa", the only illustrated Comical 

monthly journal in Kanarese, was started in 1906. The first 
issue was out on July lst 1906. ‘the annual subscription was 
one rupee (including postage), and a single copy cost two 
annas. The main objective of the magazine was to preach 
‘through humour. The paper had its Head Office at 174, Arlepet, 
Bangalore. Edited by P.M. chakrapanaiya, the Paper later on 
was printed and published at the Vikata pratapa Press, Kuppam 
(North Arcot). The Paper fell a prey to the Mysore Newspaper 
Regulation and stopped circulaticn between 1908 and 19lo. 
Again, after its revival, it seemed to have survived only 


for a brief while. 


The emergence of Bal Gangadhar Tilak in Maharashtra 
and the patriotic feeling created by his newspaper ‘Kesari' 
had its influence on other parts of India also. Through his 
Paper, Tilak inculcated political consciousness, and the 
consequent need of political agitation among the masses. 

Its impact was felt in Mysore too. The young men in Mysore 
reacted to these patriotic ideals and gave vent to their 


feeling through the newspapers. 


The other two newspapers which were really motivated 
to inculcate national feeling were “Dhanurdari" and 


"Krishnasukti", 


The Swadeshi movement made a start in Mysore through 


the initiation of “Dhanurdari", a Kannada paper edited by 


Manjappa Hardekar. Manjappa Hardekar took to Public life 

as a mission in 1906.1 Manjappa was influenced by the 
Swadeshi movement and, often, contributed to the Mysore star.2 
Although Manjappa:* had the zeal to start a newspaper, he 
did not have the means. Yet the desire to start the 
newspaper was Overpowering and, after naming the paper as 
“Dhanurdhari™ in Feb. 1906, he made an announcement about 
the newspaper. The chief aim of the paper was to translate 
into Kannada, Marathi articles from the "Kesari" and "Kal*., 
Manjappa was distressed about the suppression of the 
extremists and gave vent to his feelings through his 
writings. His obstinate desire to start a newspaper did 
not abate.° Manjappa was able to enlist a few subscribers 
and local merchants and decided to start "Dhanurdari" in 
Devanagari. The only press in the town which had Devanagari 
types was rented for Rs.300 and, to secure the permission, 
Manjappa met the Deputy Commissioner of Chitradurg. After 
satisfying him about the formalities, when he appeared the 


Deputy Commissioner, the latter seemed to have replied to 


1 vanjappa Hardekar; Thirty Years of My Public Life, p.’7. 


“suysore Star", a’ Kannada weekly started in 1900, by 
Yajaman Chennabasappa. It was ‘Started to promote and 
encourage the non-Brahmin movement, and Yejaman 
Chennabasappa was the Editor. 


Svanjappa Hardekar; Thirty Years of my Political Life, 
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the clerk; “what are we supposed to do when a paper is to 
be published? they have a press have not they? well, they 
can go ahead." To avoid future consequences, Manjappa's 
brother gave the declarat‘ton and the first edition of 


‘Dhanurdari' was published in 1906, “ 


As the paper wrote fervently and copied articles 
from "“Kesari® and carried the message in Kannada, the 
circulation increased and the political awareness the 
people of Mysore was heightened; Manjappa had 700 subscribers. 
Dhanurdhari reported regularly the activities of the 
extremists. Despite financial loss, the Editor persisted 
after a brief gap and bought an old printing machine for 
5OO rupees. The paper was once again in circulation in 
1908. As the Editor was politically motivated, he was 
warmed, under the Mysore Regulation of 1908, and was 
victimised. Despite warnings and confiscation of back 
nnexs, the paper survived till 1914 and was closed 


thereafter due to severe financial losses. 


IManjappa Hardekar, Thirty Years of My Political Life, 
Def 


*Nadig Krishnamurthy, Indian Jourmalism, p. 297, says 
‘Dhanurdari' was started in 1910. However, this appears 
in the autobiography of H. Manjappa as 1905). ‘Dede 
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Sri Krishna Sukti 


This Kannada journal was edited by Kerodi Subba Rao 
and kajagopalakrishna kao. It was a bilingual paper. At 
the bottom, the paper carried a note “a high class journal". 
This Paper also started in 1906, had high ideals, 
incorporated news from all States, and nothing seemed to 
have escaped the attention of the Editor. kajagopaia Krishna 
Rao took over the Editorship of Sukti in 1907 and introduced 
several new features, like Letters to the Editor, Book 
Reviews, etc. Sukti registered an increase in its 
subscription. Vinodini was merged with "“Sukti". Sukti 
published two articles in 1908;* in one of the articles, 
the Editor wrote: "the Government of Mysore erred in 
bringing the Newspaper Legislation and the fourth estate, 
which is a powerful media and cares for the welfare of the 
Serbs s The Paper advised the Government ‘inetesd of 
confronting in, hoping the journalists' settlement could 
be arrived by mutual cooperation". It advised the government 
that journalists should not be treated as the enemies of 
State. This was provocation enough to the Government, and 
"Krishna Sukti® closed down publication in 1910. The 
Paper was revived in 1917, though it lasted only fora 


short period thereafter. 
Sn 
liatikrishe Gowda, ed., Kadekaru Rajagopala Krishna Rao}; 


Baduku Baraha. "Mysuru Vrittapatragala Vidhi" 
Aug. 1908, Sept. 1908, pp. 219 and 225. 


Mysore Newspaper Regulation and its Implication (1908) 


The Newspaper Kegulation, which became a law in 
1908, created much uproar in the Legislative Assembly. | 
Dewan V.P. Madhav Rao justified the act by saying that 
such a law was a necessity and imperative, and His Highness 
had arrived at a conclusion "that, in the interest of the 


newspaper itself. wut 


The Regulation required every 

printer, Publisher and Editor of a newspaper to obtain the 
permission of the Government before starting a paper, and 
provided also for the withdrawal of any permission granted 


at any time. Certain penalties were also provided, should 


the paper not take prior permission. 


This drastic measure of the Government was considered 
as very harsh by the public, although Dewan Madhav kao had 
tried to justify the act on the floor of the Legislative 
Assembly. The condition, imposed by the Newspaper Regulation 
of 1908 (see Appendix 'X') resulted in the closure of many 
newspapers arbitrarily. wnen the Viceroy Lord Minto 
addressed Letters” to the Native princes on the subject of 
sedition in the country, he made it clear "it is appropriate 
that we should exchange opinions on the subject with a 


mutual cooperétion against a common danger." For, although, 


alate LS 


1 abstract Proceedings of the Mysore Legislative Council, 


ev 4 ceroy Lord Minto'’s letter from Simla to the native 
princes, 6th August, 1909. 


i. 
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in your Highness, there is no serious caUse for anxiety.... 
I feel that the time has come when we may advantageously 
concert measures and prepare a policy to exclude 
efficiently sedition." He advised each State should wrk 
out the solution according to the local condition, to which 
the Mysore Maharaja replied; "As regards secitios writings 
in the newspaper, I have armed myself, by means of the 
Newspaper Regulation, with ample and restricted powers to 
prevent the circulation, through the Press, of anarchical 


and seditious propaganda among my subjects.”* 


His Highness (The Mysore Maharaja Krishnaraja 
wodeyar IV) was enamoured of the law. He justified the 
law granting more powers to the Executive government to do 
away with the evils. He called the courts as “tedious 
expensive machinery of the courts of law to decide the 
question of fact, whether or not a particular newspaper 
was seditious and should be suppressed." He had also 
declared that it was a wise step and he added that he had 


no intention of changing or modifying it. 


Although there was an appeal in the Representative 


rd 


Assembly~ by (1) Messers S.k. Balakrishnarao, S. Sitaramiah 


, 
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1 


Indian Keview, “Feudatory India", (Feb. 1910), p.117. 
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(Shimoga Municipality), (2) K. Shankaranarayana kao, 
Nagarsabha, (3) Seshadri Iyengar, Tumkur Municipality, 

(4) V. Raghavachar, Mysore Taluk, (5) Mr. Venkatakrishniah, 
Madappa, N. Srikantiah, Mysore City Munic-pality, 

(6) Krishnamurthy Kao, Magadi (Bangalore) asking the 
government to (a) repeal Section 2 which necessitated 

the permission of Government before starting a paper, 

(b) providing for a judicial trial. The members also 
condemned that the Regulation had smothered all newspapers 
worth reading in Mysore and Bangalore. They requested that 
at least the executive power to obtain a licence may be 
granted to publishers of papers and the prerogative of 
stopping the publication of a paper should rest only with 
His Highness the Maharaja and not be delegated to his 


PAvaatinone.* 


The Daily Post of Bangalore - though an Anglo-Indian 
paper, also denounced the action in an article and spoke 
"Of searing iron, a modem interpretation of the old 
methods of the East, where any one who said, OF was 
suspected on a likelihood of saying, undesirable things had 


his tongue cut out.” 
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1 roceedings of the Mysore Representative Assembly, 1909, 
pe ee 


“a gnglish Press in India, Mysore, Fress Law" Hindustan 
Review, (1909-10-11) p. 546. See also, Parliamentary 
debates, Press Law (Official keport) House of Commons 
Sections, Vol.7, 1910. 
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Constitutionally speaking, the Mysore prince and 
his Dewan behaved autocratically, unmindful of the Public 
Opinion. It is doubtful whether Mysore wes justified in 
being regarded as a liberal representativ« State. 
Nevertheless, it was saying to create an image of a ‘Model 


State’. 


A major feature about the Mysore Newspaper 
Regulation of 1908 was thet the Government could, for any 


reason, stop the publication of a newspaper without any 


justification whatsoever, and, upon the very first offence, 


the Government could act in spite of there being no 


outrage committed by the newspaper; perhaps this measure 


hurt the sensibilities of self-respecting journalists more. 


As the reactionary measure provoked the journalists, 


many newspapers suSpended their papers voluntarily and the 


new: awakened public threw a challenge, and elected members 


to the newly founded Legislative Assembly. The vetoing 


ofthe election of M. Venkatakrishniah end D.Venkataramiah, 


however, strained the relations with the Dewan. This was 
paradoxical, as the Dewan himself led the Congress 


deputation to London. + Perhaps the paramount power 
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pressurised the Dewan to check the growth of public opinion, 
and the obligation of the Mysore Maharajah to support the 
supreme Government was another reason to enact a legislative 
law as an armour of defences Although the measure was 
enacted to meet the emergency, it was not well conceived of 
and, in its implementation in toto, adopted "vigour and 
stringency". Rowever, Dewan Madhav Rao seemed to have not 
taken the Fress Comments seriously, or the public memory 

was reportedly short-lived; but the popular disapproval 

was Certain and Dewan Madhav Rao was aware of it and 
“certain of its features could have been reconsidered." 
“The sense of the Assembly as to wether the Newspaper 
Regulation should be repealed was ascertained by a show of 
hands, and it was found that only 36 members out of the 
173 present were in favour of repeal."* This strengthened 
the hands of the Government in passing the legislation. 
However, when Dewan Madhav Rao joined the Congress and when 
the topic was broached, he seems to have replied: “it was a 


forgotten story.'"4 


i nr er a re er oe en 


1oLN. Samy, "Dewan V.>. Madhav Rao and the Administration of 


Mysore’, East and West, Vol. VIII (1909), pp.369-377. 


“Indian Statesmen; V.P. Madhav Rao, p.loo. 


Sabstract Proceedings of the Mysore Legislative Council, 


Sth August, 1908, Subject, 7, The Mysore Newspaper 
kegulation, p.33. 


4D.Vv. Gundappa, Gnapaka Chitrashale, Vol.4, (in):"Mysurina 


Diwanaru”, V.P. Madhav Rao, p.8l. 
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The Press Regulation, although resulting in the 
closure of the many flewspapers did not prevent several 
newspaper, from being started again after obtaining 
permission. Thus between October 1908 and July 1910, 
atleast twentyseven papers were newly started after 
receiving the order from the Government granting permission 
and, in eleven cases, Government refused permission.? A 
careful perusal of the list of papers where permission was 
not granted revealed them to be papers, which had criticised 
the Government. Even a small poem or an article was enough 
to issue the order for the stoppage of paper and the 


deportation of the Editor. 


Although the members of the Representative Assembly 
brought on the Agenda the issue of Press Law, more or less, 
every time, and insisted on removing the Press kegulation, 
from the Statute book, and insisted that ‘it is a dark spot 
on a bright shirt',” the Government did not seem to Nave 
heeded the request. Although the Press enjoyed a certain 
amount of freedom during the Dewanship of Sir M,. Visvesvaraya, 


still the Regulation continued and there was an open letter 


to Dewan Sir M. Visvesvaraya from H. Krishna Rao and others, 


TS 


1 abstract Proceedings of the Mysore Legislative Council, 
Part (C), List of Papers in which permission has been 
refused. 


“proceedings of the Mysore kepresentative Assembly, 1919, 
p. dO. 
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representatives from Koppa and Narasimharajapur’ requesting 
the Dewan that these places were far behind times, as no 
news reached these places, and the Press Law scared the 
innocent public and free «pression was ci'rbed and the 
"repeal of the Press Law will encourage the public to 
represent their views to the Government," ~ the Government 
of Mysore did not heed the request and the only assurance 
of the GoVernment was "no honest Editor need entertain any 


fear."” 


Although such promises were often made, the Mysore 
Government did not ensure the freedom to the Press, and the 
evaluation method, whether a paper had to be helped, entirely 
depended on the executive and the monetary help extended by 
Government could be withdrawn without reasonable justification. 
The patronage extended to a paper depended entirely on the 
Executive. For a period of one year, for example, the 
Editor of *Guardian" PThomas was granted (1) subscription for 
100 copies at ks.22 per copy, (2) advertisement of one 


column at Rs.1000 for the year. The Paper started in 
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+ Mysore Representative Assembly Proceedings, Appendix A IV, 
19th October 1915. 


(A list of newspapers is given in the Appendix, at the 
end of the thesis, ) 


The Mysore representative Assembly Proceedings, 1916. 
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January 1925, “with a view to have an up-to-date high class 
daily newspaper in the State", but the concession granted 
was withdrawn on 15/Dec. i925, on the charges that the 


Editor had published ‘unf.'\.r criticisms’. 


The freedom of the Press was curbed by almost all 
the Dewans, and the Mysore Government “always thought for 


the public"? 


and decided what stuff was or was not good 

for public. Mysore, although progressive and enlightened 
in certain ways, followed the rest of the native States 

“in crucial matters which affected the freedom of citizens 
and its Sail dactes \” Thus, in Mysore, the liberty of the 
Fourth Estate was in check throughout and the Press did not 


enjoy complete freedom. 


The Press in Mysore developed in battling against 
the bureaucracy, on the one hand, and arbitrary restrictions 
enforced by the alien rulers, on the other. Men like 
M. Venkatakrishniah and D.V. Gundappa worked with a 
missionary zeal for the realisation of a Common objective 
and led a united front against the arbitrary restrictions 
imposed on them and strengthened the formation of public 


opinion in the Twentieth Century. 
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+ D.¥. Gundappa, “Mysore Government and the Press", 


Karnataka and Indian Review of Reviews (Jan. 1926) 
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Conclusion: 


Whilst concluding this brief survey of the Press, it™ 
may be noticed that the record of the Press in the State 
was similar to developments outside the State. Early in the 
Second half of the last century, for instance, a number of 
newspapers and journals in both the languages seem to have 
flourished; much of the enthusiasm and the initiative for 
the Press came from individuals, rarely from established 
institutions. We find that the newspapers and the joumals 
can be classified as (a) papers highlighting the general 


interest like the “Karnataka Prakasika", and "Vritanta 


Patrike" and (b) papers that were promoting sectional 
interest like the "“Quasim-—al-Akbar" and "Arunodaya". The 
Gazetteer had only sometimes, information and tried to 


educate the people. 


Since the newspapers were basically individual 
efforts, there was no corporate spirit. Unfortunately, these 
newspapers had limited circulations and were inadequately 
sUpported by advertisements, and had to depend upon the 
generosity of the Government. Here, the dominance of the 
paramount power and of the Dewan were certainly not 


conducive to the growth of an independent press. 


However, the spread of liberal ideas and of the 
right of a newspaper to be a critic of the Government seems 


to have gathered momentum in 1908. The papers were a thorn 


on the side of the Government. The role of the newspapers 
in fighting a mindless bureaucracy and striking a blow for 
freedom is historic, and they have, as such, a place in the 
Histor of Indian jourmali m, as have the iindu and the 
Kesari. Also, the infamous regulation made it obvious that 
it was not tne British Government alone which was 
antipathetic to press freedom. But the warriors! of Mysore 
on behalf of the freedom were not daunted by regulations 


or other blandishments. 


The responsibility of the Press in mobilising the 
newly literate woman of the State digo. 4s well-documented. 
The Press took its responsibility in educating the neo- 
literates seriously indeed. Also, it played an important 
part in mobilising sections of the population and in 


championing their cause as well. 
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When the Palace Troupe was closed down, a few Art 
lovers started another Company and named it as “Shakuntala 
Nataka Company" in 1917, under the supervision of 
C. Narasimiah, a popular actor. “Major roles were played 
by B. Rachappa, Shamanna, Chikrama Kao, D. Subba kao, 

M.S. Chandrashekariah, M., Mallappa, T. Srinivasaiengar, 
Shivappaji Urs,..."7 However, due to internal insecurity, 


and financial loss, the Nataka Sabha ceased to exist in 1919, 


Although there was a troupe maintained by the Palace, 
which provided entertainment to the public, individual efforts 
were also on the move. The Gubbi Channabasavesvara Kripa 
Poshita Sangha (1902) was one such individual effort, which 
substantially contributed to the growth of the theatre. 
Inspired by the palace Theoretical Company, a group of people 
in Tumkur district under Public Patronage started a dramatic 
company tes 1884. Unmindful of caste and creed, the actors 
joined hands, and staged a drama "Kumara Ramacharitra"” which 
become very popular. “Chamaraja Wodeyar extended his 


ue 


patronage to the company and encouraged the actors. The 


impact of this was very much felt in the village, as the 
ce re ee Le 


tenamma Nataka Samstegalu", in Kannada Rangabhumiya 


Shatamanotsava ‘Smaraka Grantha, 1948, pp.53-65. 


“sn amma Nataka Samstegalu", in Kannada Rangabhumiyea 
Shatamanotsava_smaraka Grantha, 1948, p. 34. 
(See also H.K. Ranganath, Karnataka Rangabhumi, p. 164). 
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actors were guaranteed a full money's worth and a performance 
often continued into the early hours of the morning. The 

use of elaborate Scenes, music and dresses, and the 

induction of females into the roles substantially 

contributed to the success. Veeranna, the proprietor, was 
greatly admired by the royal family. ‘In his troupe were 
veteran stage artistes like Nagesh kao, Narayana Naidu, 

“sri Veeranna's wife Smt. Sundaramma and daughters and also 


Smt, K.A. Aswathamma and Smt. B. Jayamma."* 


The Gubbi establishment had 30 persons in all; 15 actors 
were there in employment. The major actor earned Rs.15 for a 
role. The Gubbi Company's resources were sound, and it was 
able to sustain its artistes and also earn its own revenues 
to finance its most ambitious schemes and experiments. 
gmt. Sundaramma's entry into the company, added financial 
success to the Company. Sadarame, Bakavali, Prabhamanivijaya, 
Vasantamitra Vijaya, Prahlada Charitre, Subhadra Parinaya 
are some of the popular plays staged by Gubbi Veerama's 
company. Till 191” the Company staged plays pertaining to 


mythological stories, and no new experiment or social themes 


were introduced. 


ES SAS neat RIE ara a ne a TS 


1 pani Vijaya Devi, "Mysore Royal family - My Reminiscence; 
the cultural atmosphere of the Mysore Palace," Mysore 


Dassara Souvenir, 1983, pp- 99-104. 


But, =by 1919, Veeranna was assisted by C.B. Mallappa, 
Gangadhara Rao, Vyasa Rao, Narayana Naidu, Anantacharya, 
H., Narayana Rao and Smt. Sundaramma. All these actors, had 
histrionics talents and were popular and played an important 
role, in moulding the company. “Mythological Stories and 
Spectacular production helped Gubbi Veeranna Theatrical 


Company in keeping the stage alive." 


Ratnavali Nataka Sabha : 1902-1926 


A.V. Varadachar, the founder of Ratnavali Nataka 
Sabha was the moving force of the Nataka Sabha, and 
dominated the scene for more than two decades. "all the 
theatre goers in South India know what a spell the name of 
Varadachar's "Ratnavali" had cast in the world of art - 


"“histrionic art".< 


Ratnavali Nataka Sabha's Manager, 
A.V. Varadhachar, was not only a talented actor but a 
writer too. In addition, rich patrons existed, as his 


drames were very successful and was often repeated. 


A.V. Varadachar aithough adopting certain new stage 
techniques, was careful enough to avoid garish display. 
“He was careful in avoiding vulgar conversations of the 


characters of a play, so much so that all the plays that 


GIES 20 aly © aR nce 


1 naya Rangacharya, The Kannada Stage, p.64. 


“Hindu (Madras), 4th April, 1926. 
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i 
he enacted had a subtle and high moral tone pervading it."* 
The effect of electrical lights gave new dimension to 
Varadachar's plays. He wrote plays, for example, 


Indirananda, Kamavarma Lilavati, Vimalavijaysa, and Kampala 


and introduced musical scores in them. The musical 


‘Kandas' 
' 


became very popular. Kapinipati a stage actor of Parsi 
Company, defected to Varadachar’s Company, and some of 
the compositions popular in the Parsi Company were introduced 


in the drama staged by the Ratnavali Theatre. 


The Ratnavali Theatrical Troupe was very popular and 
often staged the plays during Dassara festival. Among the 
diversions of the Dassara were "Dramatic performance by the 
Ratnavali Theatrical Company, a well*known local troupe, "” 


often such advertisements figured in popular newspapers. 


The musical score or style in the katnavali 
theatvied) Company was good and Varadachar specially had 
devised a style which became popular and had a great appeal 
to the common man. His plays Nirupama, Ratnavali, Shakuntala, 
Harischandra, Kamavarma Leelavati, and Virataparva, suited 


all-iz tastes and satisfiied both the masses and the elite. 
reece meinen 


1, Yamunacharyu, "The Great Actor; the man and his 
contribution", (in) Natakashiromani (A.V. Varadachaer 
Memorial Art Association, Bangalore), 1968, p. 63. 


CuK Vv. achar Ratnavali Nataka Sabha", The Madral Mail, 
13th October 1910. 


English newspapers widely publicised Varadachar's plays. 
"The elite of the Indian Society now at the capital were 
entertained last night at the FRangacharlu Memorial Hall by 
A.V. Varadachar and Krishnamoorthi to entertainment when a 
drama entitled 'Nirupama' was staged." Such announcements 


were made whenever Varadachar presented a programme. 


Varadachar was presented with a gold medai and a 
titte ‘'Varanata' by the public of Mysore under the aegis 
G® Sifoar Kaente ra} Urs in 1910. In addition “he was 
awarded the title Nataka Shiromani for his histrionics by 
Annie Besant at Trichy in the year 1918-19. "+ 
"A.V. Varadachar, between 1904 and 1920, earned about 
Rs.3,80,000 staging 1,246 plays. His average income per 
play was Rs.300/-. His group consisted of 5O actors. He 


spent nearly a quarter of his income on charities. Although 


he earned much money he died as a poor man.” 


"a Vv. Varadachar was invited and honoured by the 
Mysore Court too and Rs.500 was presented to him." 
Although a.V. Varadachar was a great actor and wrote a few 
pleys. he never attempted to stage social themes. “He may . 
i ill lente 


By Ape Achar, Ratnavali Nataka Sabha, p.- 


2p engabhumi, Vol.I, No.8, (1926), May, p. 214. 


othe Palace Office Records, Sl.No.14, B. 251, D.O. 20% 
command performances, Ratnavali Theatrical letter from 
Durbar Bakshi to Amil Ul Mulk Mirza dated 18/ February/1922. 
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be essentially described as a traditionalist in the world 
of drama and he gave life meaning and a surpassing beauty 
all its own to his individual interpretation of these 


Puranic cbakakeare, “> 


The professionals of the theatre, although they 
exhibited variety and brilliance, could not stage new 
experiments. it was given to amateur troupes to explore 
bold social themes, for they were not constrained by any 


gamble on the collection hosts” 


The Amateur Nataka Mandali, 1909, was one such 


effort. The Amateur Natak Mandali was founded in the year 
1909. It comprised talented students who had exhibited 
histrionic talents in the College - advocates, teachers, and 
others. As they had no theatre of their own, they often 
borrowed costumes and settings from the professionals. 
Gradually, the public patronised them, and some of them 


secured royal patronage too. Yaduvijaya, Suguna Gambhira 


Ly, Yamunacharya, "The Great Actor; the man and his 


contribution", in Natakashiromani A.V. Varadachar Memorial 
Art Association, Bangalore, 1960, p. 63. 


~ certain plays, depicting social evils in the society came 
to light during this period. Viresalingam Pantalu 
"Kalahapriya" was translated into English by Bengal Rama 
Rao in 1898. The story reflects the life of a Dhobi 
Kalahapriya meaning thereby criticising the Dhobi's wife. 
M. Ramasesha Shastry wrote the dealings of a Joint Stock 
Company "Vipralambadbuta Pradarshine" in 1890, 
Kavikulashiromani's Vyagnanika Prahasana was a one act 
play staged in 1899. Perhaps till T.P. Kailasam wrote 
*'Tollu-Gatti' solitary attempts were made as stated above. 
(I am grateful to Dr. S.K. Havanur, who brought to my 
notice the above relevant facts). 
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and Talikote are some of the plays staged by the Amateur 
Nataka Mandali. The Amateur Natak Mandali, often arranged 


programmes in aid of a charitable cause, 


T. Raghavachar (Advocate), was a star performer in 
the Amateur Dramatic Company. "He was popular by then 
through his roles in several plays of Shakespeare presented 
in Bangalore."? T. Raghavachar's name was well-known among 
the elites and the play's were staged at the Central 
College. Students from other places also visited, and, to 
cap it, "Prof. F.R. Sell was the President, H.H. Yuvaraja 


was the patron and B. Sreenivasa Iyengar was the secretary."” 


Karnataka, a local paper in English advertised plays 
through its column. As the educated public preferred 
Shakespearean plays, the advertisement often carried entries 


similar to the following caption - "Othello". 


"The Amateur Dramatic Association, Bangalore, will 
give a perfomance on Shakespeare's “Othello” on 
Tuesday, the 5th February 1914 in the Ratnavali 
Theatre, Kitchetty Choutry, commencing at 9.195 7s 
sharp. The well known figure of Mr.T.Raghavachari, 
B.A.-B.L. (High Court Vakil, Bellary) will be 


conspiciously Personating Othello ." 


TESTE NURI TSO cama cm 


1p. Vv. Gundappa, "T. Raghavachari", Andhra Kala Samiti, Raghava 
Memorial Souvenir (Bellary), 1960, pp.12-15. 


“The Palace Office Records, S1.No.19, B.251. Command 


Performances. The Amateur Dramatic Association, Bangalore, 
1917. 
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Because of $s “philanthropic attitude",? the 
Amateur Dramatic Mandali often got concessions and its 
appeal was sympathetically considered. Sri Chamarajendra 
Karnataka Sabha or Mysore and the Shakuntala Dramatic 
Company often helped them by providing necessary equipment. 
An example of the appeal of Amateur Dramatic Mandali is 


given below ; 
The Amateur DraMatic Association ;: 


My Dear Sir, 


We have resolved to give three dramatic performances 
at Mysore, during the ensuing Dassara, and the Townhall 
Committee have graciously alloted 3 days, 28th, 29th end 
3Oth October. With their usual generosity, they only claim 
lighting charges. We have promised a portion of net proceeds 
to the President of the depressed class Mission. As 
Mr. V.N. Narasimhaiengar has graciously accepted our humbl e 
offer, I request you to kindly oblige me by managing fo get 
me the stage curtains etc. as usual, as you used to get me 
from the late"Chmerajendra Nataka Sabha'and now the 
Shakuntala Dramatic Co. On the receipt of your valuable 
reply, I shall have to write to the ‘chairxrman' for the 


’ 


performance.... 
Sreenivasa iyengar. 
Cee eee 
1 amateur Dramatic Association, gave benefit performance to 
collect money to South African Indian Fund also in 1913. 


“palace official records, S1.No.19, m6 252. The Amateur 
Dramatic Association, Bangalore Crty, i917. 
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The request was always granted, as it was patronised 


by the Yuvaraja. 


As the Amateur Natak Company encouraged young 
talen , arranged open dis ussions, and scviinars and 
“nvited poets and artistes, it opened new vistas and 
attracted urban audience. To the younger generation, 
T. PR. Kailasam who was educated in London and passionately 
committed to the Theatre, gave a new direction to the 
Amateur Dramatic Association. There was a new wave of 
thinking and social awareness, and the new style of writing 
in Kannada was accepted. Kailasam took themes, which were 
simple, and touched current human problems. He did away 
with music which held the audience inthrall in the first half of the 
19th Century. Kailasam wrote in an admixture of Kannada 
and English which was extremely common among the educated 
Mysoreans. Exposing the hollowness of the professional 
theatre, he built his own audience. His Tollu Gatti exposed 
intellectual hypocricy and brought on the stage, soCial 


dramas. 


1D lp, Kailasam has’written many plays, and his centenary 


wes celebrated all over India in 1984. Outside Mysore, 
the Mysore Association in Bombay even now has kept up the 
Kailasam tradition. 
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“Kailasam's Tollugatti won a prize in the year 1919," 
The first function of the Amateur Dramatic Company was 


inaugurated by Rabindranath Tagore. 


Thus the Amateur D.amatic Company ade the Theatre 
respectable and those of the upper social crust, who had 
doubts regarding the acceptability of the profession of the 
stage, were now won over to it. By 1920, the Amateur 
Dramatic Company established its hold in Mysore and, within 


a decade, earned both private and public patronage. 


Dramatic Troupes Outside the Mysore State 


Drama Troupes from outside Mysore and Bangalore 
continued to visit Mysore more or less frequently to provide 
entertainment to the people and incidently some of the 
troupes were encouraged by the royalty. The "Sirahatti 
Dramatic Company" founded in 1904 by Venkobarao, had an 
elite group of people, with stage equipments and had already 
staged dramas like "Padmavati Parinaya", which was a box 
office hit. By 1910, the touring company visited Mysore 
and won the “royal patronage" .” Sri Krishna Leela, | 


LS  ———K_ 


1 Panganath Bharadwaj, Karnataka Rangabhumi, p. 318.5 
(The Amateur Lramatic Company extended its activities 
further and brought out the papers read at the Ist All 
India Drama Conference in 1927). 


© command Performance: The Palace Office, Mysore S1.No.17, 
Bacon, UD No. 168/ 12/November/191o. (Staged Bhoja Prabandam 
on 12/November/1910 in the Palace Chandrashala Totti). 
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Shani Prabhava, Kamanajaneyayudda were some of the other 
dramas which became popular with the masses. The Sirahatti 
Dramatic Company staged four dramas in the year 1920, at the 


palace "ChandrasNala Totti" and “earned Rs.2,000/-."+ 


"The Anantha Padmanabha Prasadika Dasavatara Mandali" 
was another troupe which was given an opportunity to perform 
at the Dasara Exhibition. "The performance was highly 


appreciated. "* 


The Yuvaraja Sri Kanti Rava Narasaraja Wodeyar, 
played a leading role in extending patronage to charitable 
causes. When an entertainment was organised in 1918 by 
Mrs. Louise Theobald at the Garden Hotel, Mysore, in aid of 
the widows and orphans of the Indian Soldiers, "Facilities 
from the palace, in the matter of carpets, Piano and foliage 
plants for decoration" were provided and in addition, 
departmental Heads of the Palace Department were requested 


to render all possible help for the cause. 


Besides dramatic performances, magic shows also 
appeared to be a prominent entertainment. whenever there 


was a magic performance at Ambavilas a list of invitees were 


a ea a a a a 


lohe Palace Office, Mysore, S1.No.17, B-251, Darbar Bakshis 
Office 19/December/1920. 

“the Palace Office, S1.No.17, B 251, Command performances 
7/11/20. 
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included, The invitees included both Indians and 
Europeans. A memo was issued that the invitees should 
appear in “palace Dress with boots on"” for the magic 


performance. 


It is worth noting that the royalty extended its 
patronage for Arts, whether it was music, drama, magic or 
any performing Art. The Mysore Royal family made its 
distinct contribution to the development of the Kannada 
Theatre, and its influence extended for two decades. 
Equally important were the private troupes which became 
popular by 1920. The Theatre broke off from the apron 
strings of the Royalty and, for this, the fantastic success 
of A.V. Varadachar was responsible. However, it should be 
recognised that A.V. Varadachar built his theatre on the 
solid foundation laid by a group of intellectuals and 
scholars around the CoUrt who had done their bit by 
translating and recreating plays in Kannada, and in other 
waYs too, contributing to the development of the Theatre. 
The founding of new dramatic troupes based in Mysore and 
Bangalore, indicate, the vitality of the tradition of the 


theatre. However, Music continued to be an extremely 


liist of invitees for magic programme ; Sir Stuart and Lady 


Frazer and Col. Mrs. Mcgam. Mrs. Irvine, P.J, Bowring, 
H.V. Nanjudayya, C. Srikanteswara lyer, Miss Fraser, 
B, Ramakrishna Rao, The Yuvaraja of Bhor and staff. 


2D.0. 899, Letter dated 19th/January/1920 from 
T. Tamboochetty to Rajamantra Pravina H.V. Nan judiah. 
S1.No.12, 2251, Palace Office, 'Musical Entertainments’. 


important constituent of the Theatre till T.P. Kailasam 
entered the arena through his play 'Tollugetti', in 1919, 


Social themes were projected by the intellectuals rather 


than by the professionals. The impact of English education 
2 was highlighted by Kailasam's plays, thereby proving that 
: the audience needed, not only entertainment. but informal 
ss education also through entertainment, it was in this way 
K ; that the cultural growth of the community was to be 


; | 
“ae sustained. ae : 
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(C) PAINTING 


Introduction 


Just as music got a great fillip, painting too 
reached its high watermark under the rule of Mummadi 
Krishnaraja Wodeyar. The Ruler, being of a religious bent 
of mind, built many temples and decorated them with wall 
paintings, Traditional styles of paintings continued, as 
did traditional themes. However, new styles and new waves 


were sweeping ali over the land. 


The impact of English education and the training 
offered to the Ruler after the rendition by the British 
paramountcy though was to profoundly influence Mysore, 


affected only marginally the traditional style. 


Although the painting of Mummadi Krishna Raja 
wodeyar's period (1800-1868) reflects a wide range of 
variety, during the latter half of the 19th Century there 
emerged a number of artistes, woo went out of Mysore to 


learn the art of painting. State patronage was extended 
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to these artists, and the J.J. School of Arts, Bombay, and 

the Art School at Calcutta, provided a fillip to them. 

We thus notice two distinct schools of painting both patronised 
by the Royalty. The trainees of the Art schools, by and 

large tended to imitate the western styles then prevalent 

and also found acceptable. However, in the person of 
Venkatappa new school too was to enter Mysore. A new 


movement was founded by members of Tagore's family. 


A spurt of creative activity was started in the 
present century, under the leadership of E.B. Havell, 
Principal of the Government School of Calcutta. £&.8B, Havell 
tried to rejuvenate, and brought to light, "the grievous 
wrong done to the caUse of Indian art by the imposition 
of foreign ideas and unintelligent admiration of western 


art, «+ 


With the entry of Abanindranath Tagore,. Indian 
painting was ushered into a new era. When Abanindranath 
occupied the chair of the Principal of the Government Art 
school, Calcutta, he trained a number of students, who 


emerged from the school and became successful artists. 


He combined the techniques of oriental and western styles 
Ne ee 


1 chanti Swarup, 5000 Years of Arts and Crafts in India and 
Pakistan, p. 160. 
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and “evolved a new style in painting. "* His early paintings, 
for example: Abhisarika, Summer Spring, traveller and the 
Lotus, Rukmini Writing Letter to Krishna, Buddha and Sujata, 
Dewali, the Siddhas of the Upper Air, A scene from Omar 
Khayyam, Abdul Khalik, Kacha Devayani, Radha and Krishna 
the theme chosen are typically Indian, and the colours 
chosen are sobre and pale and catchs the imagination of the 
art lover. “Its members, therefore, have sought out the 
old historic painting of the past, the frescoes of Ajanta 
and Sigiriya, the religious banners of Tibet, and the 
miniatures of the best artists of the Mughal and Rajput 
Schools, and on the results acquired from a study of these 


and other master pieces of Oriental art, the new movement 


Pa 


has been founded." K. Venkatappa of Mysore fame, emerged 


from this school. 


OE eee ea eT a OY nee a OE ECC er oneeeee re 
1 amendranath Chakravorty, Abanindranath Tagore; His Early 
Work, p.l9g. 

1) Abhisarika, 1892 (subject from Ritusamhara of Kalidasa). 
2} Summar: 1800. 

3) Spring: No date. 

4) Traveller ang the Lotus 1900. 

5) Iukmini Writing Letter to Krishna. 

6) Buddha and Sujata 

7) Dewali 

8) Siddhas of Upper Air 


9) A scene from Omar Khayyam. 
abdul an art delaer who had his shop at Park Street, 


Calcutta (Artists acquaintance). 
(Source: Art Section, Indian Museum, Calcutta). 


®percy, Brown, Indian Painting, pp. 65, 66. 
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The Chamarajendra Technical Institute was the only 
(1913) Institute, which was imparting training, in drawings; 
while many were trained here, it was natural that others 


were attracted to other schools outside the State. 


“The Vijayanagar style which underwent modifications 
and acquired a distinct character under the Mysore rmlers 
is justifiahlyicalled the Mysore School of painting. "+ 
While the great majority of mural paintings which are seen 
on the walls of the temple are in 'tempara’” the impact of 
the west, egged the artists and they began to use oil. The 
themes chosen are from Puranic and legendery tales. In 
addition the Mysore Palace has a number of paintings by 
Keshaviah, Kondiah. Y.G. Naggraju, and others, who Nave, 
in great detail used the skill and imagination, to portray 


the royal family. Some of the paintings reveal, depth and 


intricacy. The Dassara procession is of great significance. 


The artist here has used 'Gesso' or gold covering in certain 


TAG Tn Cate 


paint ea ; mt PO aMey Stans ao eee 


a = t 


ook, kao aNd B.V.K. Shastry, Traditional Paintings of 


Karmataka, p.<0. 


“method of painting in which the colours are mixed with 
some glutinous/ substance soluble in water executed usually 
upon a ground of chalk or plaster mixed with gum. It is 
used mostly in scene painting and also in the decoration 
of walls. 
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Traditional Themes of the Painting 


The mural paintings on the walls of the three 
temples inside the Mysore palace are preserved fairly well. 
But unfortunately, it is 10t possible to identify the artist, 


for lack of substantial evidence. 


(a) Prasanna Krishna Swamy Temple ; The paintings in the 
Prasanna Krishnaswamy Temple belong to the 19th Century, 
as there is a clear ~handwritten evidence near the Garba 
Grina, which indicates the ruler. It states “Mummadi 
Krishnaraja Wodeyara Kal-adat Sri Prasanna Krishnaswamy." 
The walls are painted with mythological themes. Bhagavata 
stories mainly figure on the wall. Rasakride, Srikrishna 
Vilasa too are depicted. Altogether there are sixty-nine 
paintings on the wall. The drawings are delicate and there 
is a definite pattern and like the Tanjore paintings, the 
edging of the border is not heavy and they are not 
ormamented and the colours used are red, brown and green. 


On the whole the paintings are very elegant. 


(b) Svetavarahaswamy Temple ; To the South East of the 
Mysore palace, the Svetavarahaswamy Temple is built, Near 
the store room, opposite to the temple there is a painting 
TN peel tnmenge enemas emsiennnanesenypenteti 


1 painting drawn and belongs to Mummadi Krishna Wodeyar's 
reign (Kalada) indicating the. period. 


SVETA VARAHRWAMY TE MPLE (Mysore PALACE) 


Set RAMA PATTABHISHEKA with IMeoRTANT DEvATAS 


SVETA VARAHASWAMY TEMPLE (Mysore PALACE). 


Sarr Rama PATTABRTSHEKA ; NEAR THE STORE ROOM. 


845 


which indicates the date as 1797. So it can be concluded 
that this painting too belongs to Mummadi Krishna Raja 
Wodeyar's rule. It is said that it was built by 

pumaiyya.? The temple is kept open throughout the day. 
There are illustration, from epics, and the walls have been 
decorated with Krishna Leela paintings. The painting near 
the Store room of the temple depicts, Sri Rama Pattabhishekam, 
There are floral motifs- on the ceiling, which is very 
colourful and the scheme of the colours used are "good 
specimens of the Chitragara art of Mysore of the 19th 


Century." 


Mural Paintings of the nineteenth century are seen-in- 
other partssofeMysore-too;~forlexample, in "Srirangapatna, 
Chamarajanagara, Haradonahally, Mudukuthore, Hiriyur, Sibi 


and Sira."° 


The beginning of the 20th Century witnessed a 
change in the pExtook of the artist. The endless repetition 
of mythological themes which had set into Indian art, led to 
new experimentation and techniques. The edvent of havi’ Varma 
with his European influence, highly changed the character 

and style of painting. Mysore was not an exception to this. 


The ebite among =*~ Mysore, rather welcomed such a change. 


The koyal patromage extended to talented artists yielded 


ee 


AB V.K. Shastry, Murals of Karmataka, p.ll. 
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good results. The Jagan Mohana Art Gallery is a substantial 


evidence to the encouragement extended by the Royalty. 


But in the process of transformation, many traditional 
artists suffered for want of encouragement, and due to the 
socio-economic change, the traditional artists either took 
up other occupations ortadjusted themselves to the new 
wave of thinking. The earlier purposive relationship 
between the artist and the local patron was a thing of the 


past. Much of the patronage now was with the Royalty. 


Royal Patronage ; and Western Influence 


The rulers of Mysore not only encouraged local 
artists, but encouraged artists from other parts of the 
States too. Artist Ravi Varma for example was invited by 
the Mysore Court. In the year i885, Ravi Varma and his 
brother Ram Varma, were invited by Srichamaraja Wodeyar. 

By 1885, Ravi Varma had already became an artist of repute, 
and Ghamaraja wodeyar knew about the orc r executed for the 
Court at Baroda. Ravi Varma was influenced by the English 
painter, "Theodore Jenson", who was invited by the 
Maharajahzdf Trivandrum. Although oil, the media used by 
the English painter was fascinating, and Ravi Varma was 


willing to learn, he refused to accept Ravi Varma as his 
a a a a 


1 covernment of Kerala, Raja Ravi Varma, p-20. 


3843 


student. However, it opened new vistas to Ravi Varma, who 


watched with great zeal, the work of the British artist. 


The medium of oil which inspired Ravi+Vamrma, enabled 
him to absorb the techniques and he sent iis entry to many 
exhibitions, held at various places, for example, Madras 


(1873), Foona (1880) and Chicago (1892) and won prizes. 


"The ruler of Mysore received Ravi Varma more like 
an equal than like a patron."* He was provided with a 
mansion, and was entertained with "music" and dance. He 
remained as a court guest for three months and painted 


members of the royal family. 


Again in the year 1904, Krishna Raja Wodeyar IV 
requested him to paint his portrait; he was also commissioned 
for designing several other paintings, which adom even 


to day in the Jagan Mohan Art Gallery. 


The works of Ravi Varma may be divided into three 
groups - (a) Mythological figures, (b) S nes from everyday 


Rase, (2) Portraits. 


The Jagan Mohana Chitrashala has 18 of his paintings. 
The king size portraits of Sri Krishna Raja Wodeyar IV dated 


1904 and also His Highness, Yuvaraja of Mysore painted in 


+ Government of Kerala, Raja Ravi Varma, p. 2d. 


“Beaeram Krishnappa and Subbanna entertained him with music. 
Ravivarma learnt two songs from the renowned masters and 
he presented them with sovereigns and costly presents. 
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1904, are perhaps the best examples of portrait painting. 

In addition there are sixteen paintings, vividly describing 
different themes. They are: Sri Krishna and Bal arama, 

A Lady Sending the Messace, Harischandra, Lady in Distress, 
Suckling child, Syrendri, Lady in Moonlight, Village life, 
Galaxy of Musicians, Shakuntala, Metsyagandhi, Malabar 

Lady, Giving alms at the temple, Sree Ramasagara Darpaharana 
Jatayuvadna and Victory of Meghavallia. Here oniy four 


of his pictures are being analysed - 


(1) Rama Vanquishing the Proud Ocean 


The theme here is from the Ramayana. Rama wanting 
to invade Lanka, had already mobilised the forces. He was 
annoyed at the Sea, which proved a hindrance. His attempts 
to cross, the water by building a bridge, :were all in 
vain, and gave way only when Rama threatened the God of 


Ocean. 


Here in this picture, the artist has measured the 
Gistance so carefully to give an effect of reality. Varuna 
and his ccnsorts, trying to pacify the angry hero, give an 
idea of the seriousness of the situation, the Dhoti of 
Rama fluttering ptovide an illusion of the heavy wind 
blowing. The facial expression of kama, is a clear 
indication of his determination, and the mountains provide 


a background effect which heighten the effect on the whole. 


As 
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(2) Lady in Moon Light 


A typical lady of the Indian Aristocracy, is 
portrayed here. The colour used in the background, and the 
typical composition of Incianness are brought here. The 
dreamy and the charming look on the face, are vividly 


brought out and this picture was popular with the spectators. 


(3) The Galaxy 


The painting Galaxy reflects a "photographic 


2 = | 
It is evident, from the various clothes wom 


arrangement". 
by women, that they belonged to different religions of the 
country. Each one of them could be identified by their 
style of dressing. The musical instruments in their hand 
reflect their passion for music. The dignity and the 

beauty and the emotional feelings in the portrait brings out 


truly the aesthetic "finesse of the Artist."° 


(4) Victory of Indrajit 


Here the theme is from Ramayana. The scene depicts, 
Indrajit, son of Ravana, beaming triumphantly, ‘bringing 
the spoils of Indira's court'. The booty includes a 
heavenly nymph to his father, Mandodari, Ravanas wife, is 


seen on the back of the picture. 


1 Government of Kerala, Raja Ravi Varma, pp. 60-6l. 
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Yet another popular painting of Ravi Varma was Lady 


in Distress. 


“Ravi Varma, through his art, created in the people 
a certain amount of appreciation for. scientific colouring 


of light and shade."+ 


Whatever may be the truth of the 
statement, it can be truly said, he brought, art to the 


reach of common masses. 


Another artist who was patronised by Krishna Raja 


* 3 famed 


Wodeyar IV was Ganapath Rao Kashinath Mnatre, 
sculptor from Bombay. Earlier, the Government of Mysore 
had commissioned Mnatre to prepare a full size shadow 
plaster so that the bronze statue of Sir K. Seshadri Iyer, 


could be ready for the memorial hall.* However, it finally 


Po dern Review (Calcutta), Vol. XLI, Nos. 1 to 6 (January-June, 


Beet. P. GOO. 


*Bom at Poona, in 1879 Ganpat Kao Mnatre joined the J.J. 
School of Arts in 1891 where he had his training. He was 
offered the post of teaching after his brilliant career. 

But his independent spirit, never allowec him to continue 

im the J.J3< -Sehool of Arts for long. As he was basically 
fascinated by sculpture, he bestowed his interest and joined 
Craffar who owned a laboratory at Girgaum and soon rose to 
fame. By 1895, his exhibits won several mecals and prizes 
in India and Abroad. He had also prepared a marble bust, 

of J.B. Nariman, N.J. Wadia and Visvanatha Mandalik. 


a) 


The Public Library is housed in the Sir K.Seshadri Memorial 
Hall situated to the West of the Cubbonpark. The said 
building was erected by Public Subscription in honour of 
the distinguished Dewan of Mysore. The Late Sir Seshadri 
Iyer who held the post for a period of 18 years (A Bronze 
Statue of the Statesman which was unveiled by Lord Hardinge, 
the then Viceroy on 20th November 1913, exists in the 
western side of the building). See also 

Manoranjan, 1904, Part 51, p. 447 (Marathi monthly). 
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appears that the Bronze Statue was prepared by Fobert Colton 
of Italy and was unveiled by Lord Hardirge, Viceroy, on 
20/June/1913.1 when the order was entrusted to G.k. Mnatre, 
it elicited doubt, whether a man of “idealistic waves was 
fitted to render human portrait in marble." ~ By then Ganpat 
Rao Mhatre was famous for his "Saraswati Idol.""® Two 
Orders for Statues, were placed with G.K, Mnatre, (a) Head 
in Itaiian Marble of His Highness the iate Maharaja 
Chamarajendra wodeyar in Heroic size. (b) Life size actual 
figure in Italian Marble. An agreement wad made, to the 
effect that the heroic bust in Italian marble would cost 
"20,000, and the full size statue in Italian marble would 


be 50,000." 


On February 2lst, 1913 the Government of Mysore 
sanctioned Rs.20,000 from State funds to G.K. Mnatre for 


making the “heroic head in marble!© of late Chamaraja Wodeyar. 


Maconochie Evan, Life in The Indian Civil: Service, p.el55. 


Timer of India, 3rd Deceber 1916, 
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Satyakatha, Vol.7, No.I, February 1941, pp.14-16. 
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HisrHighness the Maharaja's Private Secretariat 1910-1913, 
S1.No.1, B.250, "Palace Statues by Mr. Mhatre". (Letter 
from P. Raghavendra Rao Huzur Secretary to His Highness to 
Ramakrishna Rao palace controller requesting him to pay 
Rs.15,000 to G.K, Mahtre for the purchase of a site to 
house his studio). 


proceedings of the Government of His Highness Maharaja of 
Mysore F 1470-3/47147-12-2, dated 21/February/1913 (See also 
letter to Sir M. Visvesvaraya Dewan of Mysore from Huzur 
Secretary P. Raghavendra Rao, requesting him to sanction 
the amount). 
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G.K-MHATRE 
THe RENOWNED SCULPTOR _OF MAHARASHTRA - 
WITH THE MARBLE Bust OF SRT CHAMARATENDRAWODEYAR 


G.K. Mhatre was treated as a palace guest whenever he visited 
Mysore. Generous by nature and a fine connoisseur of the 
Arts, Krishna Raja a IV not only extended heavy orders 
to Mnatre but substantially helped him to buy a site for 

his studio. He gave him money to the tune of 30,000 as a 
advanced loan to be paid in equal instalments of Rs.5,000. 
The site was mortgaged for the loan taken. The sculptor 
sought the help of the koyal patron in the promotion of his 
‘Career; this is evidenced by the letter that he wrote to 


Mirza Ismail. 


Mnatre's Art Studio for Sculpture and Painting 
Respected Sir, 


You wili be interested to learn that I have in the 
press a book of testimonials and commentations, I have 
received during my artistic career. The book will not be 
complete without a gracious testimonial from His Highness 
the Maharaja whose warm sympathy with, and encouragement of, 
my he has been my cherished pride. You would be, therefore, 
doing me the greatest possible service if you would request 
His Highness to embellish my book of testimonials with one from 
His Highness for which act of kindness, I shall always 


remain deeply thankful and grateful. 


Hoping you would do the needful and waiting reply, 


ui beg to remain, 


Yours obedient servant 


G. K. Mnatre 


Needless to say, G. K. Mnatre got a certificate from the 
Huzur Secretary to His Highness, No. 849-24/1/1914, stating 
that Mr. Mhatre had been patronised as a sculpter by His 
Highness, and also testifying to the general excellence of 
his work, such certificates did boost the morale and 
prestige of the Artist, as the artists were always in need of 
money, especially during the first world war, when art 

was hit, and the artist looked for princely patronage rather 
‘than private individuals for the promotion of art. Mhatre 
completed the life size figure of Chamarajendra wodeyar 
after three years. hatter from Mr. Mhatre 7/ September/1916) 
to T. Tumboochetty, Huzur Secretary). The Times of India 
described under the heading "Indian Sculptor’s New Statue’ 


dated 13/12/1916 thus ; 


"The life size figure in marble was clad in the robes 
of State. The left hand clasping the sword hilt, the right 
hooked in the belt, one foot is advanced. The Statue 
suggest poise, the face is expressive. The artistic 
delicacy was shown on the Jewelled Turban, and applauded the 

artist; those familiar with the high standard of Mr. Mnatre's 
work would not be surprised at the excellence of this latest 


example, " 
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G.K. Mhatre's letter to Mirza Ismail, Huzur Secretary 
to H.H, Mysore, reflects a sad note of the plight of the 
artists. Unless princely patronage was extended, it was 


evident that Art would suffer. 


Mr. Mirza Ismail 
Huzur Secretary to H.H. Maharaja of Mysore. 


Respected Sir, 


I crave leave, most respectfully to address the 
following few lines for your kind and favourable consideration, 


and I trust, I may be pardoned for my presumption in doing so. 


» 
When I first executed the Statue of His Highness, I 


had great hopes that I would get continuous patronage from 
the Mysore Durbar. I was also given to understand that the 
Durbar would not forget me when the opportunity occur. It 
is true that very bad times came in the middle on account 

of the late war. Counting on the patronage and sUpport that 
H.H. has so generously given me in the last, I venture to 
approach His Highness, through you Sir, with a request to be 


kind enough to give me an order for some statutory work. 


dartist Mhatre's Correspondence File 1-12, S1.No.6, B.250, 


The Palace Office Record, 10/November/ 22, 


From cloSe quarters if one observes, the Statue Square 
Mysore, The life size figure of Chamaraja Wodeyar, in 
Marble appears to be Mnatre's work. The Bust kept at the 
Jaganmohana Chitrashala, has the resemblence of the 
Mhatre's work. A photograph, of the bust found in the 
correspondence file of Mhatre's correspondence clarifies 
the doubt, 
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we artists look upon it as our birthright to appeal 
to the princes of India for patronage, becaUse work like ours 
can _ be fed and grow only upon patronage from such exalted 
quarters, and the Princes of India have never, in their 
turn, failed to do the duty of supporting Art and learning 
which their exalted rank and dignity imposes upon them, 
Among personages, His Highness, I may beg most respectfully 


to say occupies the most conspicuous position. 


Knowing as you do my work, it will be easy for you 
to urge and enforce my claim to be entrusted with some 
statutory work should you Sir, extend your helping hand, 

I have not the least doubt that I will succeed in getting 
the work I ask for. Under the circumstances, I beseech you 
most humbly to take my cause and urge my claim to be 
entrusted with some work. I therefore take leave to place 
my cause in your hands in the faith that with you it will 


rest secure and get all that deserves. 


Beg to remain, 
Yours obedient servant 


G.K,. Mnatre 
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G.K. Mhatre's “repeated request"+ for further orders 
perhaps was not heeded, as the amount paid by the government, 


was already heavy. 


Western Artists 


Of the ether Artists, who were patronised by Mysore 
Court mention may be made of Jiladin Wood ville from Germany, 
Sterling of England, Colton of Italy, and Wecksler. 
H.H. Chamaraja wodiyar's Birth-day procession painted: 
between 1889 and 1890 has the name of Colton and R.Woodville. 
Two king size paintings of Sri Krishna Raja Wodeyar IV placed 
on the Ist floor of Jaganmohana Chitrashala, bear the name 
of Gerhardt and wWecksler. "A rock tower", an oil painting 
was also done by Wecksler and is displayed in the staircase 


room of the ChitrasNala. 


Western Art Gallery No.3, has a special room on the 
Left, Manned after the famed Russian painter, Nikolai 
Konstentinovitch Roerich. kRoerich's painting had assumed 


much importance as he strove hard to create creativity in 


his painting. The synthesis of East and West is vividly 


itis Highness the Maharaja's Private Secretariat 1915 to 1916, 
‘ S1.No.4, Be250, Palace Statues by Mr. Mnatre. (Letter to 
Mr. Mirza Ismail requesting them to put the proposal before 
H.H. that a bust of H.H. grand father will be an omament 
to the memorial matap. He will be obliged if some work is 
entrusted to him to keep him engaged as he is facing a 
difficult time, and he is solely dependent on His Highness support 


dt. 4/guly/1918). 
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brought out in his paintings. The Koerich Museum in New York, 
ectracts the lovers of art. "The gQrandeir of Himalayas has 


never been painted with such beauty as in the creations of 


1 


Roerich,." The other paintings, Ladakh, -nd sources of 


Indus are significant landscapes. 
local Artists 


Of the many artists who found refuge in the Mysore 
palace, two names stand out : (a) K. Venkatappa, (b) Y.G. 
Nagaraju. Both of them, in their art, have had reached 
mastery, and the innumerable number of paintings in the 
Mysore Palace, and the Venkatappa Art Gallery, Bangalore, 
bear testimony to the artistic talent of these persons. 
Even though, K. Venkatappa missed an opportunity to go abroad, 
which he ardently desired, as is evident from his co rrespondence/ 
Letters. Yet, the technique and the masterly display, proves 


his genius. 


K. Venkatappa :; Came of a Chitrac=r family and was 
patronised by the Mysore Court. Although his ancestors 
were traditional Chitragar's of the Royal Family, 
K, Venkatzopa developed, independent vision, and imagination, 
ana had his training at Madras and at the Art School of 


Calcutta. Venkatappa did not want to sacrifice his 


RN 


louvernois, Jean ; Roerich; fragments of a biography, p.o. 
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independence and liberty at any cost, He had his training 
in Calcutta under Abanindranath Tagore and Percy Brown, 
which opened new vistas and broadened his outlook but "all 
the idealism of the Revival movement was in him and his 
price as a Karnataka artist was considerable."+ As early as 
1910 Percy Brown, considered K, Venkatappoa as the “most 
promising of his pupils, "” When, "The Bengal Floriken" 
sent as an exhibit in 1910 to an Art Exhibition held by the 
‘India Society, London. kothenstein, (Chairman of the 
exhibition, and Principal of the Royal College of Arts, 
South Kensington) expressed "Venkatappa deserved to be the 
head of an Art School."* However Venkatappa opted to be 
independent, after returning from Calcutta. Percy Brown 
recommended that Venkatappa should be sent to South 


Kensington “Royal College of Fine Afts." 


1 etter of Mr. K. Venkatappa to Inspector General of 
Education in Mysore, Bangalore, 18/December/1916 
(Venkatappa papers, Karnataka State Archives). 


Lalita Kala Academy : K. Venkatappa, p. lll. See also 
Percy Brown's Certificate to K. Venkatappa, dated 16-4-191lo0, 
OE August 1910, “Venkatappa (Musician/Painter)", 
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Letter from "Venkatappa to the Inspector General of 


Education in Mysore", 


Respected Sir, 


In continuation of my application to the Private 
secretary to His Hichnens the Maharaja of Mysore, dated 6th 
June, 1916, praying for an extension of my Scholarship to 
enable me to study advanced music until I would be sent es 
Europe for higher studies in Sculpture, I most humbly beg to 
bring the following to your kind notice. I beg to say that 
I had an interview with you, on the 16/august/1916, when you 
were kind enough to say that you had written a letter to the 
Principal, Government School of Art, Calcutta, asking him 
to recommend the best college for fine arts in England, and 
you were more kind to promise me that you, would grant the 
extension soon after you would receive a reply from the 


Principal, Government School of Art, Calcutta to your letter. 


I more humbly beg to remind you, that it is nearly 
four months since you had kindly given an interview at 
Bangalore, and had kindly promised me the extension of my 
scholarship. It is with extreme difficulties that Il 
prosecuted my studies in the Government School of Art, 
Calcutta from lst January 1976 till the end of April 1916, 
when nye -aetigot was Closed for summer vacation and I am 
still here under the same conditions. May I humbly request 


you to kindly extend my scholarship as early as possible to 
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enable me to prosecute my studies in advanced music 


conveniently and without loss of time. 


Hope tO receive the order of extension of scholarship 
at an early date, and very humbly hope to be excused for the 
trouble I am giving, 


Yours most obediently, 


K. Venkatappa 
13/December 1916. 


Venkatappa persued his studies under Veene Seshanna, but his 
ambition to visit Europe did not materialise, as the first 
World War was on, and never did he try again to visit any 
foreign land. (The Venkatappa Art Gallery, Bangalore and 
The Mysore Palace ave a few bas-reliefs; these were specially 
made at the request of Krishna Raja Wodeyar IV. Those at the 
Mysore Palace are at the Amba Vilas, Durbar Hall. These 

full size Bas reliefs could be studied in the full glare 

of Light. The themes are taken from mythology and five of 
them are displayed in the Venkatappa Art Gallery, Bangalore, 
opened in his memory in 1967. "Drona teaching Archery to 
Pandavas", "Parting of Shakuntala"; “The great renunciation’, 
“shiva Tandava", “Ekalavya practising Archery", are in the 
Venkatappa Art Gallery. These artistic pieces, reflect the 
mastery over the art, and the dignity, the poise and the 
emotional feeling shown in almost all these human fingers, 


are near perfection. “The Buddha as a Beggar' and Rama giving 


PAINTINGS OF K:VENKATAPPA. — 
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the ring to Hanuman" are really remarkable works of moder 


1 
art. These two art pieces are in the Mysore palace. 


In addition, the landscapes studies of Ooty, and 
Kodai Kanal reveal nature in myriad moods. At least there 
are fifteen paintings of Venkatappa only on Ooty. For 
example, Sun-rise, Ooty, Bright aspect after monsoon, Ooty, 
Panoramic view of full blue Mountain range, and Ooty from 
Top of Church Hill, Monsoon Ooty, Path to Church Hill, Ooty, 


presenting the panoramic variety and beauty of nature. 


The .Moghul-School Art is reflected in the, Bird Study 
and ‘Mrigatrishna’. “In, Ram and Golden deer, the whole 
painting is depicted in kKajput style and this picture is 


gem of modern art." 


The Jaganmohana Chitrashala has his 
famous painting 'Mad after Veena’, 'Radha and Deer’, 
'Mahashivaratri', and ‘Modaka Naividyam' all these are 


typically Indian, and there is. one landscape of Ooty. 


It is indeed sad to note that the great artist was 
not treated well after the death of Krishnaraja Wodeyar IV 


according to his descrts by the Royalty. 
Following is a reproduction of a letter still 
displayed in the Venkatappa Art Gallery, Bangalore: 


a a a a a ae 


a oe Venkatachalam, My Contemporaries, p. 219. 


ibid. 


(AMBA VILAS DURBAR HALL, MYSORE)? 


Scale ;: 1/2 feet to an inch 


By compulsion of His Late Highness the Maharaja Sir 
Sri Krishnarajendra Wodiyar Bahadur, this scheme for the 
decoration of the Southern wall of Amba Vilas was worked out 
after studying the environment for several months in 1927. 
The upper portion A, which was e masonry work with gold, 
green and red, was in existence. The lower portion B, was 
vacant throughout the length of 106 feet. His Late Highness 
desire was to retain the upper portion, though crude and 
gaudy, since much had been spent over it, and to decorate the 
lower portion in sUch a way as to harmonize with the Upper 
portion, and to show my own individuality. So, the design 
C., with works of imagination in bass-reliefs with gold, 
green and red, was submitted to His late Highness, who, after 
showing it to many and consulting with them for months, 
entrusted the commission of decorating that hall as I thought 


best. 


Just at that moment, I had received an invitation 
fror the India Government, through the Government of Madras, 


to participate in "New Delhi Decoration", which I had to 


eS A 


di, Venkatappa papers, Karnataka State Archives. (See also 
Venkatappa Art Gallery "framed letter", with the signature 
of the artist reveals a note of pain and disgust. The 
letter is reproduced as it is. 
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Gecline with much regret, simply because I had accepted this 
commission only a day or two before! How this commission 
dramatically ended only a few weeks after the sudden 

demise of the Maharaja in August 1940, when the decoration 
was at the fag-end, may be judged from the fact that the 
matter ended in unpleasant and unprofitable litigation due 
to the mischief of the then Huzur Secretary to His Highness 


the Maharaja. 


ae 


K. Venkatappa 


Venkatappa severed his connection with the Royal family thus. 


of the lesser known Artists, Pavanje's name can be 
cited first. Pavanje Gopal Krishna, father of N.G. Pavanje, 
was a professor of repute and served as a professor of 
Drawing at the J.J. School of Arts, Bombay. ~ Bor in 1892 
young Pavanje had a natural aptitude for the Art, and was 
successful at the Art examination from the Madras Art School. 
Though he served the Christian School for a while, shortly he 
left, for pursuing his studies at the J.J. School of Arts, 
Bombay. Although, he set up a studio at Balepet, Bangalore 
after his successful completion of his art, he closed down 


his studio for The Amateur Dramatic Association, attracted 
ee 


1uoT.V. Acharya, N.G. Pavanje, p- ne 
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him and he joined the troupe. But Pavanie's talent was 

spotted by Mendi Hassan of the Indian Institute of Science, and 
he was assigned the job of “painting microscopic germs and 
other biological elements in natural colours, which Pavanje 
executed successfully." Krishna kaja Wodeyar IV encouraged 
him and spotted the talent and Pavanje was granted a 
scholarship to go to Germany for higher education. "He was 

the first Mysorean to proceed to Germany on such an 
assignment." There he mastered graphic art, color 

lithography and colort¥pe printing, which was. unknown in 


Mysore. 


*avanie trained many stUdents after he retiveed See 
Germany and was appointed as a Superintendent at the 
Chamarajendra Technical Institute, and he served the 
Institute between 1927-46, but spent less time on his work. 
The new wave of thinking perhaps had a deep effect on him 
and he remained aloof. The two paintings from Pavanje, which 


had won encomiums from Art lovers are ;: 


gt 6 appears His Highness seems to have honoured Pavanje 
with 50 sovereigns, as he was the lst Mysorean to sail 
abroad to pursue his study in Art. 
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vay Flowers of Nazarabad Park, Mysore . Here the artist, 


has used skill, and mastery over the art. The media is 
transparent water colour, There is a harmonious blending 


of colours, which gives total effect to the scene. 


Nature’; Here, once again, water colour is the media used. 
Almost all colours are used and the blend of the colours, 


has heightend the effect of the picture. 


The Jagan Mohana Chiitrashala has three paintings of 
Pavanje — (a) A girl with a fruit dish in her hand, original 
of Titian (a copy) copied by him. The other two paintings 
are (a) Portrait of Rembrandt and Golden Helmet, both copied 


by Pavanje. 


Keshaviah 


Keshaviah's father Chenna Keshaviah had served the 
Mysore palace for 58 years, as a Head: Accountant, before his 
son made an entry into the Mysore Palace. His father was 
getting "45 rupees per month. Keshaviah had his 
‘education. at the Arts School, Madras, and was appointed as 
sUpemumerary painter on Rupees tén per month in 1902, by 
the Mysore Palace. (By 1910, his salary was increased to 


fifteen rupees). In addition, he worked in the Maharani's 


1 


The Palace Office, Mysore, Chitrashale, Artist 
Mr. Keshaviah, Artist Palace, Maramath Dept. file 
No.3, ex 249. 


College as drawing master and earned Rupees Thirty eight per 
month. In all he earned nearly Rs.48 per month which was 
not enough to keep a large family. So Keshaviah, though a 
talented Artist was not always above want, and hence could 
not devote himself to the pursuit of Art in toto. "The 
innumerable applications"? he had made to the Controller of 


Palace requesting for help proves this fact. 


Artist Keshaviah maintained diaries reqularly. The 
palace records has three diaries dated 1911, 1912, 1913, in 
which the artist has indicated his work. The Jaganmohana 
Chitrashala has a few paintings, and in addition a manuscript 
of his work listed bears substantial evidence to the Artistic 
talent of Keshaviah, There was no definite pattem of 
renumeration for an artist. The reward for an art ranged 
from 100 Rs., to 500 Rs.* Keshaviah worked for the palace 
nearly 36 years. His name was included in the Durbari 


fast. ** 


1No. 677, 2nd March 1907 (Asking for Rs.1C00 to be deducted 


from pay, 20/May/1910 (Application made by the Artist on his 
father's death. A special present and funeral expenses was 
granted when his father died). 


*The Palace Office Records. Artists. Chitrashala Dept., 
Box 3, 249. No.6023, Office of the Private Secretary, 
H.H. the Maharaja of Mysore 10/April/1918. (Kesihaviah 
got Rs.500 as remuneration for his art piece). 


**L ist of persons to be invited for 'Mysore Durbar’. 
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The Jaganmonana Art Gallery has at least four 
paintings. From the paintings Keshaviah's artistic talent 
could easily be ascertained. The Portrait of 'Thyagaraja' 
an oi] painting is kept in the Ranga Mahel Section, II floor 
on the left wing of Ranga Mahal (Vasantha Room) Sri T. 
Tanboochetty's portrait is displayed. Dewan and the Trustees 
Room, has Sir Mirza Ismail's portrait. The study of these 
oil paintings clearly reveals the artistic brilliance. 

The execution, composition of colours used, has rendered 


grace and dignity to the personalities. 


Kesnaviah seems to have specialised in Portrait 
paintings. So naturally in the portraits, the personality 
of the person is vividly brought out, keeping in view the 


rank of the subject. 


Y., Nagaraju 


Keshaviah's student Y. Nagaraju showed promise as a 
student of the fine arts section of The Chamarajendra 
Pechnical Institute. Encouraged by the Mysore Royal family, 
Y. Nagaraju passed in Drawing and advanced grade in painting 
of Madras Government Examinations, and also took a course 
in Sri Chamarajendra Technical Institute. He got a 


scholarship of Rs.3 when he was student. By 192% *, 
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"yy, Nagaraju™ received an honorarium of ks.l12 from the 
palace."* Pleased with the progress of Y. Nagaraju, Dewan 
Mirza Ismail encouraged him and appointed him in the Palace 
in 1922. Y. Nagaraju was patronised by the Mysore Court, 
and he visited Europe early in April, 1927 to visit some 

of the Art Gallery's in France and England. He was paid an 
equivallent amount of ks.250 in foreign exchange. The Lloyds 
Bank had been authorised to pay ks.250 worth on receipt of 
his requisitions. "The total expenditure incurred on Sea 
voyage costed the Mysore Palace Rs.2310-15 As.-4 pt” 

Y. Nagaraju studied the paintings in various Royal 
Academies and visited The British Museum, National Portrait 
Gallery, Albert Museum and other Galleries which widened 


and enriched his knowledge. 


The Mysore Palace has many paintings which bear 
witness to the artistic excellence of Y. Nagaraju. When 


he was commissioned to decorate the ‘Kalyana Mantapa' of 


ry, Nagaraju came from a Chitragar family. His father 
Yellappa was Asst. Draftsman of the palace. His father was 
drew ks.30 from the palace. His grand father was also an 
artist of Mysore Palace. 


1 palace Office Records, No. 1-249. Y. Nagaraju, 
1919-1927. 


“palace Office Records, No. 1-249. Y. Nagaraju, 


1919-1927. 
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Mysore Palace, he got the Opportunity to prove his talent. 
the scheme of colours used, the drawing, the light and 
shade, the atmosphere, the subject, each aspect shows the 
Artistic brilliance. “The portrait '7 x 10' picture of 
four generations, "+ is perhaps the best of his oil paintings, 
Even though the historical importance of patronage 
extended to artists in Mysore cannot be denied, the 
artistic production was totally influenced by Western 
models, resulting in the loss of creativity. Installing 
a statue, of a ruler or a noble though an imported idea 
from the West, assumed much prominence in the 20th Century. 
The native rulers of Baroda, Mysore, and Kolhapur 
esnttaroted much to this. The changing role in the 
socio-economic milieu affected Mysore too. The earlier 
patronage ddgendca on rulers, who indirectly depended on 
the paramountcy. The British elites and the Civil Servants 
understood very LEetLe of the Bimastamuas form of Arts. 
The beginning of the nationalism arose the consciousness of 
thie artist, atid the “School of Arts' founded by 
Abanindranath, gave substantial support to traditional form 
2 


of Arts. The “increased interest evinced by the Scholars", 


helped and aroused, appreciation in contemporary art. 


cons Tippeswamy, Kalopasa Karu, p. 99. 


© Rom Kumar, "The Patrons", Seminar, December, 1960, 


pp ° 29-30 » 
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The new school started by Abanindranath, at Calcutta, 
attracted students from a)l parts of India. Perhaps 

K. Venkatappe stands alone as a genius of this schodl es 
his name figures among the celebreties of the Art School 
of Calcutta, and k, Venkatappa broke off from the apron 
strings of royalty anc emerged as a successful artist of 


repute to be followed by many artists later from Mysore, 


By the end of the eighteenth century and throughout 
the nineteenth, painting in India was undergoing a attain 
of identity. The earlier schools of painting (other than 
the folk schools) dependea, by and large, on the patronage 
of the Zamindari and the Princely houses. with the gradual 
decline of the socio-economic status of these, financial 
support and patronage did trickle dow, though it did not 
totally dry up. Artists were compelled to work for a 
smaller salary, as the courts found other money consuming 
avenueég which could not be avoided. We see this in the 
case of the pathetic letters of the artists to the Diwars 


quoted above. 


Also, many of the artists were now cut off from the 
local traditions, and the models came from the west and 
usUally they were inferior products of the West. Indian 
art, no less than the art patronised by the court thus 
became imitative. The courts encouraged this and one 


must accept that no great innovative leadership came from 
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the Court of Mysore. The inspiration for the great 
strides that Indian art took, came from the discovering 
folk art, of the traditional arts of India (such as Ajanta 
etc.}). In this the Bengali School was a pioneer; no 
similar movement took place in the Princely States and 


this is tme of Mysore as well. 


Another factor to be noted is the hichly personalized 
mature of tne patronage extended by the Gourt. Much 
depended upon the whims of the ruling elite, and it could 
be highly arbitrery. If one happened to be unfortunate 
not to catch the eye of the rulers — one could make little 
or any headway. The case of K. Venkatappa clearly indicates 
this. The history of State patronage to the arts particularly 


painting may be regarded as a history of missed opportunities. 


PATNTINGS ON The WALLS OF Musore PaLAce 


eNATIC BAND M M.VENKATAGIRIYAPMA 
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K-VASUDEVACHARYA , VENKATAGIRIYAPPA 
—MytHTAH BHAGAVATAR & ARTIST KESHAVAY 


DASSARA PRocESSION 
(PAINTINGS ON The WALLS OF Mysore PALACE) 
22 , 
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DASARA PROCESSION 


Mysore PALACE PAINTING. 


INST RONMENTS 
BoLttock NAGARLT.GONSET BATA >BENARAS DUNKA. 
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(D) ARCHITECTU RE 


The colonia! influence on the architecture of 
-modern Mysore has been pervasive yet no scholar has 
touched in depth upon the subject. Scholarly attention 
till now has been bestowed mainly on classical Temple 
Architecture, resulting in a paucity of learned 
commentaries on the period of the wodeyar rule. 

However this study is restricted to a few structures in 
Mysore and is confined to the few buildings, about which 
authentic information is available. A primary source 
for a study of this kind are obviously the monuments 
themselves, supplemented by a few authoritative writings 


available on the topic. 


All princely States in India gloried in building 
huge Palaces and adorning capitals. While not all of 
them can qualify as masterpieces of architecture. 
Several of them were impressive and gave a distinctive 
feature to the capitals. Even a tiny principality like 
pudducottah has impressive piles. Mysore led the 
States in a feverish building activity and has to its 


credit several structures of no mean excellence. 
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Vastushastra or ti-2 term Architec.ure here is taken 
in "its broadest sense and implies what is built or 
constructed, "+ When Mysore was controlled by the 
paramount power, it was natural for the Britishers to 
import and adopt western styles of Architecture, then 
prevalent in Europe, and they created prototypes of 
- buildings modelled on Greece and Rome. They wanted to 
impress Indians by their distinct Europeanness in every- 
thing, and this was done through Architecture as well. 
Prior to the influence of the British, the fortifications 
in Chitradurga, constructed by Hyder and Tipu, with the 
assistance of French Engineers, reflect military 
architecture. They modelled their fortification on the 
lines model of Sira palace. The Bangalore Fort, Daria 
Doulat in Srirangapattana and the oid Mysore Palace were 
all influenced by the Indo-Saracenic style. But, 
unfortunately, none of these architectural splendours 
survive today in their glory due to the inferior material 


Md 


used, wiich was "perishable". Tipu's Mahal at Chitradurga, 


1p rasanna Kumara Acharya, Indian Architecture according to 
Manasara-Silpasastra, p. l. 


Zo, Hayavadana Rao, ed., Mysore Gazetteer, Vol.II, Part I, 
p. 5735. 
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although imposing, “is in a ruined state".~ However, a 
few Buildings which are weli-maintained through special 
O.ants are the Mausoleum of Hyder's family, the Mosque at 
Srirangapatam and the Dariya Daulat, which was Tipu's 
summer palace, The palace hes mural paintings of human 
figures, reflecting the defeat of col. Balllie'’s 
detachment by the Mysore troups. The later buildings in 
the 19th Century reflect the combination of later Indo- 


‘Islamic Architecture. 


Although Indian Architecture in quality and beauty 
can rival any and are second to none, the Islamic impact 
was widespread, but this did not smother the Hindu 
inheritance in architecture. For example, in the New 
palace of Mysore, "The exterior is in the manner of later 
Moghul buildings, while in the interior, details are in 


the style of the indigenous Hoysala art. "© 


But, by the middle of the 19th century, there had 
come into existence a pubiic works department consisting of 
Engineers from England who executed orders. Ruildings were 
constructed under their supervision. "“Imitations of 
antique styles, such as Greeco-koman Temples for Banks, 


and Clubs, Scotish baronial buildings for private residence, 


Lo, Hayavadana Rao, ed., Mysore Gazetteer, Vol.II, Part I, 
p. 574. 


en, Venkoba Rao, Mysuru desada vastushilpa, p. 169. 


See also M.H. Krishna, A Guide to Mysore State, p. 40. 
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neo-romanesque for offices, and neo-gothic for churches 
and other public erections,''+ came into vogue. Mysore 


could not escape from this influence. 


In Bangalore and Mysore, several buildings on these 
lines were executed in the 19th and 20th centuries. The 
impact of the west is distinctly visible on all these 
structures. Among the Architectural triumps of Mysore, 


the Mysore Palace can be cited first. 


Mysore Palace (1897- ) 


The old Mysore Palace was of colonnade design, and 
was burnt in 1897, and with it perished the ornate frontage, 
and many valuable relics. "Rising like a phoenix from its 
ashes is a colossal edifice in the Indo-Saracenic style." 
Tie Palace, was burnt in 1897, at the close of its 

festivities, "during the marriage of the princes Jayalakshmi 
ammanni, "° the Architectural plans to build a new palace 
was prepared by H, Irwin, an Architect of Viceregal Lodge at 


Simla, and was approved by the Maharani regent. The 


construction took fifteen years. Mr. Raghavalu Naidu, the 
EE OS ae ee ee a eee aT Te NN 


1 pabri, Charles, An Introduction to Indian Architecture, 


pol. 


2pimes of India, August 5th, 1903. 


Su, Shama Rao, Modern Mysore, p.178. 
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Executive Engineer, was in-charge of the work, and he 


introduced ornate Carvings into the plans. 


The Palace resembles the style of the “Chandrsgiri 
Bal ace", * and measures "245 ft. by 156 ft. and is 145 £t. 
high from the ground level" to the top-most point of the 
main dome. There is a Porch in the Centre measuring 66 ft, 
by 21 £t. Through the porch, there is a passage measuring 
15 ft. wide, and a big varandah which leads to the marriage 
hall on the south, and in the north there are residential 
rooms. At each end of the Varandah, there is a stair- 
case which leads to the marriage pavilion and the 
residential rooms on the south. The marriage hall is vast 
and almost occupies the entire ground floor, The Souther 
Block is "amba Vilas''* and there is a Library room, which 
has a well-equipped lift; the music room of the Maharaja 
is on the first floor and the second floor has bedrooms. 


There is a huge Durbar Hall with an area of 300 ft, by 


tivan Maéoriochie, Life th the Ihdian Givin sepytte, *p.T54. 

“ToL. Kantam; Tourist? gutds-to mysoréy "Compiled uncer thé 

pauthority.of the Government of His, Highness the Maharaja 

OR iMYsorG, p.33e 

*Th © palace was fitted with electrical lights and fittings 
were erected in the Ambavilas Durbar Hall. The order for 
the furniture was done through Luzarus and Company, Calcutta 
for the furnishing of the palace. 


(A) Amount Estimate 2,42, 607 31,80, 000 
Total outlay 15,199 . 28,23, 692 
(B) Year's allotment 18,000 2,00, 000 
Year's outlay 15,199 Se, OL epee 


Administration keport of the Mysore Public Works Department 
for the year 1906-1907. 
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100 ft. which has no columns but yet with a capacity to 
accommodate about 1,500 people. The ceiling of the Durbar 
hall is painted gauaily. There is "conceeled system of 
lighting, anc the palace is illuminated twice a week. Flood 
lights are used to heighten the effect of the grand 
structure. “From the basement to the base of the main 
Dome, the surface is adorned with rich sculptures of the 
very best class of Indian art," The pillars and the 
Panels are exquisitely carved. "Thirteen kinds of building 
stone are being utilised.” Horizontai mouldings, vertical 
offsets, breaking up tine surfaces into many projections, 
niches and panels, fine carvings in wood and in stone. 

The workmanship of the door frames, has retained the 


delicacy and the beauty of Hoysala Art. 


Thus, the combination of Hoysala style of decoration, 
combined with the grandeur and magnificent proportions of 
saracenic art, has produced a wonderful and a monumental 


structure ii: the Mysuce Palace. 


Situated in the heart of the city is the “top most 


point of the dome, "° which commands a view of the city. 


Me ity. Swamy, Mysore City, p.15. 


“Dimes of India, August 95, 1903. 


Sche Stairways to the dome is designed in English High 


Renaissance Style. 
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The walls of the Mvsore palace are decorated with Mural 
paintings by the Artists of the Mysore Palace, and these 


specially attract the visitor. 


Dasara, as is wel.i-known, is the wwost important 
festival and the palace is the centre of these festivities;, 
the unique system of illumination gave the iilusion of the 
entire structure being built up of lamps’ and invested it 


with an ethereal quality. 


Materials used in the Mysore Palace 


Perhaps the most important stone used in the Mysore 
Palace is the granite, which was available near the Chamundi 
hill. This presents a curious mixture of different colours 
and is largely used for pillars and big arches. Since it 
could be polished well, it could also be used for hand-rails; 
Intricate designs could be carved on the stone. The other 
stone used, was black in colour and was available at 
Tuxuvekere in Tumkur Cis*rict. This was used tor erches 
and brackets. This stone was ucilised for flooring toc. 
The pot stone, available from nearby Mysore villages, 
being very soft lends itself to the carving of intricate 


lines on it. Human figures too are also carved on this 


Ives. Nagaraja Rao, The Mysore Palace; its History and 


Architecture (in) Dasara Souvenir, 1983, p. 20. 
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stone, The Kyatanahalli stone, procured from Seringapatam 
is brown in colour and takes high polish, The pillars of 

the marriage pavilion are made out of this stone. Pemaps 
these are the main stones used for omamentation, French 


Fock stone was utilised for walls. 


The rich natural resources abundant in Mysore, enabled 
the builders to combine the stones to Give effective colour 


. and ornamentation to the building. 


The chisllers who worked for the Mysore palace 
belonged to different regions, They were from Madras, 
Kolhapur, and Belgaum, and they were drafted for Wo Ik in 
the Mysore palace. The native chisellers learnt the work 
from these people. Of the Mysore chisellers, the family of 
*Asaris” local in Devanahalli, Bangalore district, did fine 
work, 


5 


The chief stone used for carving are the pot-—stones 
and the Turuvekere stones. The softness of the pot-stones 
enables the engraver to carve minute details. Delivate 
designs could be done on these soft stones. But the 
TurUvekere stone is a bit hard and hence intricate designs 
are not possible. But Turevekere stone is used for 
panels like the Sita Kalyana and Rukmini Svayamvaram which 
are carved on these. Intricate and delicate designs are 
not possible from the Chamundi stone, as it flakes off. 


However, small and easy designs are possible. Chamundi 
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stone is best suited for Pillars, as it is strong and is 
available in long blocks. It is also used as flooring 
slabs and can take the polish well, and, when polished at 
has a marmoresl appearance. Turuvekere stones are equally 


good for floors, and floral motifs could be drawn on the 


floor. 


Stone Inlaying 


The inlaying work is done on the marble, and marble 
was Mainly imported from Italy and from Jaipur. Makrana 
in Jaypore is known for marble, and the marble is reduced 
to any required size and Bas. The stone powdering 
work is entrusted to Mysorean boys on a daily wage basis. 
While inlay workmen were generally from Agra, Mysorean 
boys too learnt from them and, later on, became competent 
in the work. Inlaying work being a specialised skilled 
work and the cost was high. Thus inlaying work, which was 
not much in vogue in Mysore, gained much importance when 
the Mysore Palace was built, Although in certain ancient 
buildings in Vijayanagar, iniaying work did exist, one 
does not get a clear picture of them, as they are all 
badly damaged, unlike in northerm India where many fine 
specimens are well preserved and maintained. But the 
outstanding examples which one comes across in the North, 
are not to be seen in the South at all. Probably, this 


art did not take deep root in Souther India, and whatever 
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was learnt was of passing interest and it never became a 
hereditary occupation. However, it must be accepted that 


Mysore has some fine specimens of this. 
Lalita Mahal Palace 


To the East of the City and at the foot of Chamundi 
hills, there is another imposing building known as Lalita 
Mahal palace. The main building is in the classical 
style of Architecture with "symmetrical and proportioned 


rooms on either side of the central or main dome portion." 


The main building is 325 ft. by 225 ft. The height 
of the Central Tower is 133 ft. from the ground level. In 
additions there are four towers, and a big central dome. 
Each of them measures 85 ft. from the ground level. The 
chief entrance to the building is through an open corridor, 
and one can eMter the Centre Hall, which has an arcaded 
gallery. The State Hall, and Banquet Hall, at the East, 
and the Stair-case are Made of marble. The Hall is 90 by 
60 ft. At the extreme end of South there is a reception 


Hall, 50 by 32 feet, with a Plaster of Paris ceiling. 


The suites of rooms on the north-wing are popularly 


babled as Viceregal suits, as two Viceroys, Lord Irwin and 


ne 


1, Padmanabha Iyer, Modern Mysore Impressions of a 


Visitor, p- os 
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Lord Willingdon, spent some time there. The building is 
equipped with electrification with excellent toilet rooms 

and very important officials, are housed here. "The building 
costed Rs.24,30,000,""7 From the description of both the 
palaces, it appears that, in the field of decorative 

carving, Indian skilled craftsmen played a notable role, and 
the Indian workmen learnt mosaic designs from the Agra artists, 
who came to Mysore,. reproducing the designs which were popular 
in Agra and Delhi. They also proved highly adaptable, to 

the new style and they were able to execute designs which 


were quite alien to them 


Library Buildings 


(a} Oriental Library, Mysore ; Built in a Renaissance 


style, the Oriental Library structurally is impressive. 


In the year 1887, to mark the Golden Jubilee of 
Queen Victoria, an Oriental Institute was founded. The 
fMiain intention was to collect and provide to the readers 
ancient manuscripts, both Sanskrit and Kannada. "The Oriental 
Library was opened to the Scholars for the first time, in 


October, i891,""° However, the building was completed in 


] 


ti bid., De. 42. 


eu, Shama Rao, Modern Mysore, Vol.II, p. 140. See also 
Constance E. Parsons, Mysore City, p. 112. 
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1894, and the amount spent on the building was Rs.39,999, "2 
"It has some fine inscriptional Carvings and fine sculpture 
of Hoysala art. "* The Madras School of Arts, was asked to 
supply some terracotta figures, which heve enhanced the 
beauty of the building. The vast majority of the books 

are in Sanskrit and provision is made for books in the 
Dravidian languages also. There is a Catalogue of the 


collection in manuscript. 


(b) Bangalore Public Library 


Situated to the West of Cubbon Park, Bangalore, a 
Public Library was "built in the year 1907, "° This 
imposing structure is in the composite style and was built, 
by public subscription, to a tune of one lakh rupees, in 
honour of Dewan K. Seshadri Iyer (1883-1901). A bronze 
statue prepared by Robert Coleton an Italian Artist, * was 
unveiled by Lord Hardinge, on 20/November/1913, which is 


on the western side of the building. “The Library was 


LL LLL Tt tt, 


1a. Hayavadana Rao, Mysore Gazetteer, Vol. 11, Part ie 
pe E825 


eB. Venkoba kao, Mysuru_deshada Vastushilpa, p. 160. 


See also Administrative Report of the P.W.D. Department 
of the Mysore Province, 1892-93, p. 7. 


5c, Hayavadana kao, Ed., Mysore Gazetteer, Vol.II, Part I, 


Pe 381. 


4 evan Maconochie, Life in Indian Civil Service, p. 155. 
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started in 1915 and became an aided institution from 1920,"+ 
It has 15 members, out of which seven are elected by the 
subscribers and eight are being nominated by the government. 


It has a large collection of books and periodicals. 


(c) The Daly Memorial Hall 


Built in memory of Hugh Daly (1909) is in the 
European Renaissance style. The Renaissance architecture, 
Set ee mnich: it gave new direction, did not suffer from the 
weight of the classic style, the basic formula in both was 
the same. The classic style of the Temple was introduced in 
many structures, as for example, the State Capital at 
kichmond, Virginia, Colonnades at the University of 
Virginia Library are typical example, of Roman architecture. 
The same pattem and style seems to have been followed in 
the Daly Memorial Hall. It has a wonderful Kesearch 
Library and a big hall, which accommodates’ research 
scholars, and has a fine collection of books. The Daly 
Memor: al Hall is a one st_reyed buiiding with four 
pillars, and the ceiling is very high. The structure 
proves the solid strength of the building, adjacent to 
the keading Hall, there is a small godown to house extra 


books and publications. 


louide to Dasara in Mysore, p. 77. 
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Public Offices 


Public Offices in the modern sense came into vogue 
in 1831, when Mysore was ruled by Commissioners. The 
expansion of the administration, resulted in the division 
of offices, and eighteen departments of "Attara Cutecherry" 
Came into use, Lushington, the Junior Commissioner 
undertook the task of shifting the departments to Bangalore. 
Each department was asked to conduct its work separately. 
Until then, the work was conducted at the Tipu Sultan's 
palace, but the old palace was found to be not safe, and 
the work of the new Public Offices were pressed on with 
great rapidity. It took three years for completion. By 
1868 the new Public Offices building was ready for 
eceupation. "It cost nearly Rs.83,706,"7 After Rendition, 
the administrative work increased which led to the 
construction of amther building. Some of the important 
departments were shifted to the new public office. Both 
the public Offices in Mysore and Bangalore are two storied 
buildings. Built in Greecian style, with varundahse ali 
around, the “length of the building, including the new 


ve 


aagditions is around 800 ft." The arcaded varandahs on 


both the storeys are symmetrical. On the other side of 


1 Report on the Annual Administration of Mysore for the 
year 1865-66. 


“uy sore Government, Dasara in Mysore, p. 76. 
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the wing, there are various administrative offices. The 
lower storey is entirely of stone. This imposing structure 
is within the Cubbon park, named after the chief 
Commissioner of Mysore, Mark Cubbon. In the revival of 

a neo-Greek revival, the utilitarian principle was followed, 
and the European architects, in structuring the building, 
followed mainly a formal Greek style. There is however, 
only one difference which is notable in the Mysore Public 


Offices, where there is a dome which stands out, 


Elaborate decoration is confined primarily to those 
parts of the buildings which have or appear to have, no 
structural strain. On the whole, every part of the 


structure meets its function fully and no space is wasted. 


Shankar Mutt 


The earliest commercial contract which come to 
I, Munniswamy Appa, the Engineer contractor, was for the 
construction of Shankar Mutt in Bangalore. "Acknowledged 
to be a handsome building, this structure is a well- 
proportioned stone building built in oriental design."+ 


Nearly two and a half lakh rupees were spent on the 


building. It has turrets. To the right side, there is 


Cel 


1 somerset Playne, Southern India; its history people, 
commerce Industrial Resources, p. 208. 
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a shrine of Sri Shankaracharya with a marble idol and, 
to the left, that of Sharadamba. ‘There is a quardrangle 


in the centre to conduct discourses and sanskrit classes. 


In Sringeri, the presiding goodess of the Pitha is 
Sharada; originally it was an unpretentious shrine with 
the murti of Sharada made of Sandlewood installed over 
the Srichakra that Sri Adishankara criginally carved on a 


rock, 


"Sri Sachhidananda Sivaabhinava Naresimha Bharati 
raised the present structure in granite, with polished 
granite walling round the sanctum, and Srichandrashekara 


Bharati consecrated the new temple in May 1916, "4 


Perhaps 
this temple can be regarded as the triumph of Dravidian 
architecture. - Over the front entrance, there is semi- 
polished cut stone gopuram. The Mahamantapam has massive 
stone pillars, beautifully carved with Durga, Raja 


Rajeswari, dwarapalakas, and devis, more or less in the 


traditional style. 


Thus, in both these temples, though built in the 
modern period the influence of Westerm architecture is 


not seen. 


dori Abhinava Vidyathirtha Mahaswamigal Pattabhisheka 


Silver Jubilee Celebrations Souvenir Committee, 1979, 
De Oo» 
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Institutions ; Central College 


The Central College was founded in the year 1858 
and became a College in July 1875. Almost immediately 
after the founding of the School in 1858, the Government 
decided to construct 4a suitable building, the main block 
Of the Central portion was built in 1860. Built in the 
Gothic style of architecture, it has a big hall in the 


centre, with a suite of three rooms on either side. 


The dominent line of the structure is vertical, and 
this is emphasized wherever possible. The windows are 
larger, pointed arches, and this mark of Gothic style is 
dominent. No heavy ornamentation is seen in the building. 
The beauty of the structure is not revealed at once "but 
rather of space extending in many directions, luring the 
eye far away and upward and around comers, always with the 
suggestions of more space and more beauties to be founa,"+ 
The deerciai clock tower is imposing and stands in majesty 
and grandeur even to this day. "This is still recognized 
as the most beautiful clock-tower in the city of 


oD) 
Bangalore." ~ 


’ 


4 tgeph Walterson, Architecture; five thousand years of 
a 
busiGings p. Lo’. 


ak Fama Rau, “History of its hundred years" (in) 


Central College Centenary Souvenir 1858-1958, pp. 7-15. 
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The increased strength of the institution resulted 
in the expansion of school, the Central Block was later 
extended and two more wings added on either side, together 


with a big lecture hall and a few rooms, 


The Srichamarajendra Technical Institute in Mysore, 
named after the ruler in 1892, is in mixed style, and the 
foundation stone was laid by King George in 1906. ‘The 
excellent structure is in the midst of attractive 
surroundings. This institute was founded with the 
intention of encouraging and promoting indigenous industries 
and the promotion of new crafts and training of pupils to 
learn self gatticiency. The work shop attached to the 
Institute provides practical training. The period of 


training ranges from 3 to 5 years. 


‘If the building is observed, from close quarters, 
although at first glance the building ieeke like a mass 
of wriggling shapes, a second look reveals a strict 
architectural framework amd arrangement. The pointed 
arches, the continuous windows on the first floor and the 
roof, reflect the victorian gothic style. The architecture 
of this period had undergone two major changes. These 
changes reflect’ a change in the style of architecture that 
took place in Europe when there was a revolt against 
Classicism. This explains the use of a composite style 


seen in these structures. 
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The Indian Institute of Science 


Built in 1911 which is situated three miles out of 
Bangalore, owes its origin to the genius and munificent 
donat~on made by J.N. Tata. This is a Post-Graduate 
Institute which trains students in advanced science 
studies, and is well-equipped for research. “The Institute 
has a bell-shaped tower is a combination of pleasing 
exterior with a convenient disposition of apartments in 
the interior." In the year 1908 a contract was entered 
into with T.c.W. Skipp of Bangalore for the erection of 
the Institute. The tower is 160 ft. in height. Near the 
main entrance there is a monument prepared by Gilbert Bayes. 
“One relief has the figure of Jove with his thunderbolt, 
which signifies electriéity and vwilcan, ready for the steel, 
the other Minerva holds a distaff covered with flax and an 
organ indicating research. At the centre, there is a lamp 
of learning surrounded by dolphins to symbolise the 
founder's fondness for travel. At the centre there is a 


“ "The buiiding is in classic design and it 


Beatie of Tata.” 
is closer akin to the architecture of Souther Indian than 


4 
is the Saracenic style of the north."* ; 


1 oovernment of Karmataka, Karnataka through the ages, p.883, 


“PLR. Harris, Jamsetji Nusserwanji Tata, p.lod4, 
© Somerset, Playne, Southern India. its History, people, 


commerce and Industrial resources, p. 206. 
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Of the other structural buildings which bears the 
stamp of Western Architecture are some sf the churches 
built during this ree St. Mary Church, Bangalore 
(1882), has a fine tall Gothic towers with pointed 
arches. “The Hudson memorial church and St. Patrick's 
church are two other beautiful places of Christian 


worship in Bangalore.'"'* 


The Hudson Memorial Church which appears to Nave 
been built in Gothic style (1899) with pointed arches, has 
elegance amd looks like a private place of worship, whereas 
the St. Patrick's Churcn has a decorative appearance and 


it has an arched entrance and columns on both the sides. 


St. Joseph's Church, Bangalore is planned as a 
cross. The inside which is divided into bays, which 
definitely creates an impression of length not discernable 
from the outside. It has a ‘gigantic facade’” and has two 
tall towers on both the sides and they are supported by a 


dome. 


~ number of Hospitals was built during the 19th and 
the 20th centuries in Mysore and Bangalore. The Minto 
Opthalmic Hospital, Bangalore, the Sri Krishna Rajendra 
Hospital in Mysore (1918), the Vani Vilas Hospital and 
eens son nee me 


1 ou ryanath U. Kamat, Karnataka State Gazetteer, Part II, 
p. 1043. 
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Victoria Hospital in Bangalore are some of the noteworthy 


examples. 


The Victoria Hospital was constructed as a memorial 
of the reign of Queen Victoria. A sum Oi rupees eight lakhs 
was the aggregate cost of the building. The Maharani Regent 
laid the foundation stone in the year 1897 and the 
Hospital was ready in 1900, and was opened to the public 
by Curzon, Viceroy and Governor-General of India, on 8th 
October, 1900. It has accommodation for 1,400 patients 
and has a very large staff quarters which are 
inside the hospital. A University Medical School is 
attached to this building and in 1924 an in-patient 
department was attached to the hospital. The in-patient 
department was presented to the Hospital by K.P. Puttanna 


Chetty. 


The Minto Opthalmic Hospital is in a plainer style 
and was built in 1910 to commemorate the Visit of His 
Excellency the Right Hon'ble Earl of Minto. The building 
cost was two lakns, and 82,000 rupees. The Hospitas Nas 
two floors and the wide entrance to the Hospital attracts 
the visitor, and it has a huge compound with three 
entrance gates. The rooms*have large windows and the 
corridors are big. Both in-patients and out-patients 


are treated in this Hospital. 
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The Sri Krishna kajendra Hospital, built in 1918, 
is in the American Renaissance Style. This is a two 
storeyed building. Its plan is symmetrical, The interiors 
are simple and dignified with a classic touch. The entrance 
to the building has engaged columns with arched openings. 
The Hospital has a number of big rooms and the ceilings 
are not very high. The Hospital is an example of the 
eee hectu ral progress made in the 20th century. There is 
‘a small dome on the top. “The Hospital is liberally 
equipped and most generously furnished and has an 


accommodation for 270 beds. "+ 


The colonial architecture for “Bungalows resembled 
a square or a rectangular shape and looked like a village 


hut." 


Most: of these Bungalow type of houses are seen in 

the Cantonment area and also in Bbbavehaghul and Malleswaram, 
in Bangalore. The front of the bungalow has a large space, 

so that the visitors could be seated. Normally, the 
bungalows were very big with a compound ard a garden and 

two gates, and, at the back, a separate section to house 

the servants, Known as servants’ quarters. Some times to 


keep stables and store rooms special areas was allotted 


behind the main building. Bangalore was blessed with a 


eee 


1. Padmanabha Iyer, Modern Mysore; Impressions ofa 
Visitor, p. 109. 


@ omita Gupta, Architecture and the Raj, p. 128. 
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good climate, with cheap labour and land and no wonder 

it suited the colonial taste and they styled the dwellings 
to suit their needs. Every house had a garden, a kitchen 
room, drink room, bed room and all were separated from the 


Main entrance. 


Conclusion 


Mysore, which was directly under the Colonial riers, 
came under the influence of British-Architecture as early 
as 1800, and the British introduced the style of architecture 
which was best suited to them. To defend themselves, 
fortifications were introduced duriing the period, and all these 
were in the kenaissance style. Once they had a firm hold, 
they tried to make Mysore a model town, and the public 
buildings built between 1880 and 1920 were ali either in 
neo-Gothic or in the Renaissance style. The Cantonment 
area was laid out to meet the needs of the Britishers. It 
So a well-known fact that, though, at the initial stages, 
the Caatonment was built cto keep military troups, later, 
residential areas too were also laid out to suit the needs 
of the people for those who were newly posted and those 
transferred from other areas. These residential areas 
were all nee by Europeans. This enabled them to 
keep the majority of the Mysoreans aloof. The Mysoreans 
who were educated in the Colonial set-up did not hesitate 


to imitate them and, indeed, were never tired of imitating 


them. Anglo-Indian Bungalows appeared, in the form of 
English cottages. This resulted in the decay of 


traditional buildings. 


Architecture always changes with the society. The 
History of Architecture alwavs reflects the changing needs, 
beliefs and modes of society. The Civil Servants ~ who 
came to Mysore to take charge of new positions established 
their owi separate holiday ‘homes at hill stattons. for 
exampie, Ooty, and Nandiurga became holiday resorts. 
Bangalore, though blessed with a moderate climate could 
become warm Perse April and May. This resulted in 
resorting to holiday camps. Ooty became a beckoning 
resort to many Dewans, The Maharaja had a residence in 
Ooty Known as “Fern Hill Palace*®. "Ferm Hill attracted 
important visitors, as it had large suites, for private 
entertainments and facilities for indoor sports and a well 
laid garden. It was on “Swiss chalet style".2 Many an 
important official work was carried out in Ooty. This 


resulted in néw official Bungalow being built at Ooty. 


Thus, the habits of the white sahebs were imitated by others 


too. To meet the socio-economic needs, when the 
administrative expansion took place, newer buildings were 


constructed. Buildings constructed between 1881-1920 


1 philip Davies, Splendours of the kaj, British Architecture 


in India, 1660-1947, p. 
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bear the imprint of Westernisation. But, surprisingly, 
there is a curious combination of multiple styles, but 
returning, again, and yet again, to the classical ideals 


of Renaissance, 


The fall of Tipu Sultan and the end of muslim rule 
was a fatal blow to Muslim architecture. It became easy 
for the colonists to imprint a style which was definitely 
European, The Romantic Movement had its sway on Mysore 
too. Clubs, Theatres, Race-courses, Churches all became 
a necessity and the elite class accepted them. Thus one 
does not see any continuity of traditional architecture in 


Mysore during the 19th and the 2cth centuries. 


It is only after independence that one sees any 
attempt at a genuinely modern Indian architecture. Art, 
no less than architecture, reflects the initial taste and 
understanding of a discriminating public. It always is 
Gominated by a small circle, and one that has discriminating 


tastes. Much depend upon the taste of this e¥ite,* 


nn nee SS a 


1 andrew Boyd, "An Approach to Mode", Marg, Vol.3, No.3, 
(1947), pp. 4-8. 
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CHAPTER 8 
CONCLUSION 


A careful examination of the progress of Mysore 
between 1881-1920 reveals certain significant factors 
‘that require closer scrutiny. Initially, the work of 
modernisation was basically the work of a small elite. 
Mysore Dewans, right from C. kKangacharlu to Sir M, 
Visvesvaraya, possessed administrative acumen and a 
cultural background and they were backed by the Maharaja 
in their endeavour. Whether their efforts succeeded in 
the modernisation of Mysore or the word 'modernisation' 
itself is used in the right perspective, is worthwhile 
examining. "The success of Mysore experiment redounded 
to the credit of paramount power, and since Mysore was No 
problem to the British Raj, it was a good example to 


1 But Mysore Dewans determined 


parade before other natives." 
to exhibit their capabilities, and they cared for the 
State. Dewan Rangacharlu, the first Dewan of Mysore 


(1881-83), even though he lived for a brief period, introduced 


1a k, Gustafson, Mysore ; 1881-1902, the Making of a Model 
State, Pe 409 ° 
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the Fepresentative Assembly which was sUpposed to be a 
Progressive step although it did not have any executive 
power. It was a similar small elite that paved the way 
for the education of women, encouraging widows to im), rove 
themselves and to start libraries. Here of course the 
women once given an opportunity did not neglect to grasp 
this and improve themselves. In literacy ratio too, 
Mysore -was in advance of the British provinces, though it 
lagged behind Baroda and soon was to be overtaken by 
Travancore. In English education the State forged ahead 
of many other states. In the .Library movement, though 
Mysore has a good record, it could fot match the progress 


that Baroda had registered. 


Eyen though Mysore was an enlightened State and many 
Newspapers flourished, yet it was to invite the opprobrium 
of the educated by the press law of 1908 curbing individual 
liberty and freedom of expression. The victimisation of 
respectable journalists like B.S. Srinivasa Iyengar 
Guring the Dewanship of P.N. Krishnamurthi belied the 
hopes of common man in the Mysorean Dewan. The press was 
not completely free even during the enlightened rule of 
Sir M. Visvesvaraya. In this area its record was not 


without a blemish. 


But Mysore continued to win encomiums -for certain 
social legislation. She took a lead in passing the infant 


marriage regulation (1894) even when British India had not 
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thought of such an act. This was possible because of the 
enlightened council of the Maharaja. Events in Mysore had 
its impact on her neighbouring States tno. The Devadasi 


movement was akolished in 1909 to be followed in Travancore 


in 1930. 


» In assessing the process of modermmisation in Mysore, 
it is very vital to consider the measures, adopted by 
-Mysore not only to forge ahead economically but to involve 
‘ the citizens too. The economic conference initiated by 
Dewan Sir M. Visvesvaraya associated "Public-spirited 
citizens, prominent agriculturists, merchants, officers of 


government," 


The Economic Conference did not fulfil the 
expectations that the founders had of it and the long 

deliberation wasted much money. "Its committees and sub- 
committee members spent much money on its deliberations 

rather than their work," * During the Dewanship of Sir M., 
Visvesvaraya the Economic Conference gained stimulus, and 
His Highness desired in its agenda that education should 


have the priority, to involve people and to suggest the 


adoption of practical measures by government, where 


1 5 roceedings of the Government of His Highness the 


Maharaja of Mysore, No.G. 6729-76-GM 278-10-1 dated 
19th May, 1911. 

“p.V. Gundappa, Mysurina Dewanaru, Vol.4, p. 140. See also 
"Bangalore Ballads :; The Economic Conference", The 
Karnataka, wednesday, June 18th, 1913. 
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government could render assistance. It had a University 


by 1916 when no other native State had any. 


Mysore achieved a level of efficiency due to the 
initiution of Bhadravati iron and Steel works, the Mysore 
Chamber of Commerce, the University of Mysore, Karnataka 
Sahitya Parishat, Kannabedi-Krishnaraja Sagara, and Irwin 
Canal. The liberal patronage extended to music and other 
.fine arts, and the encouragement given to artists from 
outside the State elicited praise from all quarters. The 
liberal scholarships provided to the artistes of merit to 
pursue art outside Mysore, was the hallmark of its 
progressive nature. Due credit should be given to Dewans, 
C. Rangacharlu, Sir K. Sheshadri Iyer, and Sir M. 
Visvesvaraya who had successfully implemented and 
encouraged praresoive ideas which projected the image of 
Mysore. Basically the Mysore experiment proved that an 
enlightened paternal elite could do considerably in 
modernising a country. But it equally proved that once 
opportunities were made available a people would not lag 
behind to take advantage of the openings available. It 
basically is a testament to the latent capacity of the 


Indian people to modernise themselves, if once opportunities 


were forthcoming. 
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APPENDIX A 
GROW?H OF NEWS PAPERS 


(i) The Mysore Newspaper hegulation ; 
Regulation No. III of 1908 


Whereas it is expedient to provide for the efficient 
control of the publication of newspapers and other printed 


‘works containing public news; 


HIS HIGHNESS THE MAHARAJA 


is pleased to enact as follows ;: 


(1) This regulation may be called "The Mysore Newspapers 


kegulation, 1908." 
(2) It extends to the whole of Mysore; and 


(3) It shall come into force thirty days after its first 


publication in the official Gazette. 


2, No newspaper or other printed work, wnether periodical 
or other, containing public news or comments upon public 
news, sMall, without the written permission of the 
Government of His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore, be 
edited, printed or published within the territories 


of Mysore. 


3. Any written permission granted by the Government of 


His Highness the Maharaja for the editing, printing 
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or publishing of any such newspaper or other work as 
aforesaid may, at any time, be withdrawn by the 


Government, 


If any person shall, without such permission as aforesaid, 
or after such permission has been withdrawn by the 
Government, edit, print or publish any such newspaper 

or other work as aforesaid in the said territories of 
Mysore, the Government may, by an order in writing, 

signed by the Secretary to the Government in the 


General and Revenue Departments ; 


(a) require such person to leave the territories of 
Mysore within seven days from the date of sum 


order, and 


(b) Prohibit him from the re-entering the said 
territories without the written permission 


of the Government, and 


(c) declare all printing presses, engines, machinery, 
types, lithographic stones, paper and other 
implements, utensils, plant and materials used 
or employed, or intended to be used or employed, 
in or for the purpose of printing or publishing 
such newspaper or other work as aforesaid, or 
found in or about any premises where such 
newspaper or other work as aforesaid is printed 


or published, and all copies of such newspaper or 
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other work aforesaid wherever found, to be 
forefeited to the Government, and dispose of the 


same in such manner as it shall deem fit. 


If any such order as inentioned in clauses (a) and (b) 


of the last proceeding section be disobeyed, the 


offender shall be liable to forcible expulsion from 


the territories of Mysore. 


(1) 


(2) 


No newspaper or other printed work, edited, 
printed or published beyond the limits of the 
territories of Mysore after being the subject of 


an order under Section 4, and 


no newspaper in regard to which any such prohibition 
as it referred to in the Section 7 of the Newspapers 
(incitement tocoffences) Act, 1908, has been © 
notified and continues in force, in British India, 
shall be specified in Section 6 shall be circulated 


within the territories of Mysore. 


(i) the District Magistrate may declare ali copies 
of such newspaper or other printed work, 
wherever found, to be forfeited to Government 
ania may, by warrant, empower any police officer 
not ea the rank of a Sub-Inspector to seize 
and carry away any copies of such newspaper 
or other printed wrk, wherever found, and to 


enter upon and search for such copies in any 
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premises where they may be kept for sale, 
distribution, publication or public exhibition, 


Or reasonably suspected to be so kept; and 


(ii) any person \"o circulates o? attempts to 
circulate, abets the circulation of, such 
newspaper or other printed work in the 
territories of Mysore, may be dealt with by 
the Government under clauses (a) and (b) of 
Section 4 and Section 5, as if such person had 
edited, printed or published any newspaper 
within the territories of Mysore without the 


written permission of the Government. 


In this Regulation, the expressions "print", 
“orinted", and “printing", shall apply not only to 
printing but also to lithography, engraving and 


photography. 
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.4. The Harvest Field, Mysore 


Abshbract \Procce 
Osumtrl , 1908. 
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A) Appendia SL 
Part A. 


Last of cases in which pennission has been granted, 


[Poe te portant notes and orders reparling the a, me 


eee ee 


Naine of news papee ar penodical, and 
place of po biication 


1 The Vokkahgara Patrika, Bangalore 


The Sadhvi, Mysne 


tl 


4. The Vrittanta Patrika, Mysore 


The Kolar Gold Fields News, Buwringpet 


cr 


The Mysore Mail, Bangalore 


7. The Vivehodaya, Seringapatam 
The Rarvajanahiwpakarini, Mysore 
The Havinudi, Hoskote 

The Jnanin, Mysore 

The Mysore Star, Mysore ... se 
12. The Mysore Review, Bangalore, (now 


called the Mysore and South Indian 
Review). 


|G. 


G. 
G. 
|G. 
G. 
G. 


Appendix \.] 


——— ne 


| Niuauber and date of order granting 
permission 


~ ee me -- ———— oe 


1G. 1599-—G. M. 87-08-42, dated 7th Septem- 


ber 1908, and G. 2915 —G. M. #7-08-315, 
dated 14th November 1908. 

_1655—G. M. 87-08-45, dated 4th Septeim- 
ber 1908, and G, 2401—G. M. 47-04-97, 
dated 16th October 1908. 

6050-2 +3. M. #87-08-172, dated 22nd 
April 1900, (Permitting the journal 
heing published as an Anglo-Vernacular 
fortnightly journal.) 

_1647—G. M. 87-08-46, dated bth Septei- . 
ber 1908, 

-1648—4G. M. 87-08-37, dated Bth Septem 
ber 1908. 

_1650---G. M. 47-08-48 ,alated Kth Septem. | 
ber J$08. 

_ 1654—G. M. 87-08-47, dated 8th Septem- 
ber 1908, and G. 1776—G. M. 87-08-66, 
dated 1 1th September 1908, and G. 5858-9 
—G. M. 47-08-149, dated 20th March 
1909. 

(Permitting the journal to be converted from 
a daily to a bi-weekly one.) ’ 
1683—G. M. 87-08-55, dated 10th Septem- 

ber 1908. 3 
1686—G. M. 87-08-58, dated 10th Septem- 
ber 1908. 

1684—G. M.87-08-66, dated 10th Septem- 
ber 1908. 

1085—QG. M, 87-08-57, dated 10th Septem. 
ber 1908. 

1687—G. M. 87-08-59, dated 10th Septem- 
ber 1908. 

1682—G. M. 87-08-54, dated 10th Heptem- 
ber 1908. 


13. ‘fhe Sachitra Chatnrya, Bangalore _ |G. ihe M. 87-08-86, dated 20th Septem- 
‘ rer 1908. : 
ba ‘Phe Santtans Pharma Pataka, Mandya [G. 2414——-G. M.87-08-100, dated 20th Octo- 
be DOOR, 
5 Pie Hitavach, Bangalore 1G. 2740--G. M.87-08-1 10, dated wth Novem 
ue | 7 ae her LOOK, and G, 2741—G. M. 47-08-1101, 
dated Tth November [08, 
a Sue AY - eOM. -G ne 12. duted bth Peb- 
eh. Vikata Peatipa, Bangalore Go d60K- Gi MOST-08- Eh, dated: bt D 
SM eee aia a alt roary TOO, and G. sb b-2e Gi, M. Soe 
Os-1:55, dated 27th Paeboruiates Linu, 
(Printed, cide paye GE Appendix Xa 
17. ‘The Sadbhakt Chandrike, Mysore AG, 5004 --(. M.87-08-1:57, dated 2nd Mareh 
ee LU 
{f. ‘Stn Kourada, NI vsore IG, aie Ce. VE. 87 -OM- 190, dated 20th Mareh 
; yoo. 
19 "Vine tole Maurwine. Nv sore yee. Ss VEo87-08- 152, dated 26th Marveh 
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Naine of newspaper or periodical and | Number and date of order granting 


place of publication | permission 
20. The Vrittanta Deepika, Mysore ... |G. 5555—G. M. 87-08-156, dated 20th March » 
1909. 
Q1. The Bhakts Vijeya, Mysore ++ |G. 6113-6. M. 81-08-1068, dated 5th April { 
1909. : : 
“42. The Dhanurdhan, Davangere a 2. pees M. 87-08-171, dated 22nd April. 
to hae 1909. : 
$3. The Mysore Times, Bangalore ... |G. 122—G. M. 87-08-206, dated 9th July 
| ‘ 1909, and G. 125—G. M. 87-08-207,% 
on dated 9th July 1909. 
“4. The Jeina Hitaishjni, Mandya ei he 1867—G. M. 87-08-208, dated Oth July. 
1909. ‘ 
«.. ‘he Bharatavarsha, Mandya ... 1G. 119—G. M. 87-08-205, dated Oth July... 
1909. . 
‘he Myscre Punch, Hoskote _.. 1G. 497—G. M. 87-08-216, dated 6th July \\ 
; 1909. 
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sare 197: 408 
(A) Appin Ot | 
Part C. 


List of cases in which perntission has been refused. 


[For important potes end orders reyvarding these, son Appendiz C.) 

, nas 
Namie of newspaper or periodical and (intend-! Number and date of order refusing permis- 
ed) place of publication | sion 


ee TTT 
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G.1—G. M. 87-08-48, dated 2nd October 
1908. 
(Printed, vide page 750f Appendix C.) and 

G. 2522—G. M. 87-08-105, dated 28th ) 


1, The Jagadguru, Mysore es 


October 1908. 
4. England in Mysore, Mysore 1G. 5511-20—G. M. 87-08-1638, dated 27th! — 
March 1909. ) 
3. The Mysore Advertiser, Mysore |G. 5624-32—G. M, 87-08-1654, dated 27th | 
March 1909. , o 4 
4. The Mysore Mirror, Mysore 1G. 5559-67—G. M. 87-08-1657, dated 20th =| 
March 1909. | ) 
(Printed, vide page 80 of Appendix C.) 
6. The Mysore Patriot, Mysore .. |G. 5569-77—G. M. 87-08-1569, dated 29th ,, 
; | March 1909. 
(Printed, vide page 82 of yee C.) 
6. The Mysore Herald and G. 5956-65—G. M. 87-08-168, dated 16th , 
7. The Vrittanta Chintamani (weekly edi- April 1909. 


tions), Mysore. 
8. The Students’ Harmony, Mysore _ 1q@. 6857—G. M. 87-08-176, dated 6th May |, 


1909. 
9. The Chandrodaya, Mysore 


10. ‘The Vaisyakula Vardhini (with items of }|G. 6416—G. M. 87-08-178, dated 11th May + 
public news and comments on 1909. cued 


public news), Mysore. : : 
The Mysore Suvarna Prakasike, Mysore.. G. os M. 87-08-204, dated Gth July 4 os 
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Pr: L1 
i jo | aves Bain. (Vikata-pratapa. Vol. 6, No. 1. A comical | 4 
| journal in Kanarese.] Edited by P. M. Cakrapdinayya. pp. 10. 

‘ Pablished by the editor: Kuppam. (North Arcot). July 1910, 

(10th August 1910.) 4°. 1st edition. | . 
| Price, Re. 1 per annum. 
| (Last issue (Vol. 4, Nos. 7 and 8), noticed in entry No. 4, at page 
83 of the catalogue for the quarter ending March 1910.) | 
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APPENDIX B 
SCCIAL REFORMS 


REGULATION NO. X of 1894 
(Passed on the 5th day an October 1894) 


A regulation to prevent infant marriage in the territories 


of Mysore 


Preamble ; Whereas it is expedient to prevent infant 
marriages in the territories of Mysore. His Highness the 


Maharaja Mysore is pleased to enact as follows ; 


Short title ; This regulation may be called the Mysore 


infant marriage prevention regulation. 


Extent and Commencement ; It shall extend to the whole of 
territories of Mysore but it shall apply only to marriages 
among the Hindus, It shall come into operation at the 

expiration of 6 months from the date of its Publication in 


the official gazette. 


Definition - Aan infant girl who has not completed eight 


years of age. 


Punishment . Any person who causes the marriage of an 
infant girl or who knowingly aids and abets, within the 


meaning of the Indian Penal Code. Such a marriage and any 
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man who having completed 18 years of age marries any infant 
girl shall be pumished and with simple imprisonment for a 


term which may extend to six months or with fine or with 


both. 


(ii) PUNISHMENT OF A MAN ABOVE FIFTY YEARS MARRYING A 
GIRL UNDER 14 


Any man who having completed 50 years marrying Fa] 
girl who has not completed 14 yeers shall be punished will 
be punished for a term which may be extended to 2 years or 
fine both. Persons causing the marriage of girl of 4 with 
a man of 50 shall be punished. No offence punishable under 
this legislation shall be tried by any court inferior to 


that of a Magistrate of the District. 


No marriage which has actually taken place shall be 
deemed to be invalid on the ground of the penalties provided 


by this Regulation. 


The prosecution under this regulation shall be 
instituted without the previous written sanction of the 
Government accorded after such enquiry as the Government may 


deemed fit. 


(iii) POLICE FILES NO.120 of 1904-05 


Received D.O. wetter dated 24th December 1904 
from H.J. Bhabha Inspector General of Education reporting 
on the marriage by Srinivasachar Head Master of the Kannada 
Girls School at Devanahalli who is 54-1/2 years old of the 
daughter of Anandathirthachar, Sanskrit master Devananchalli, 


D.V. School of the age of 8 years and 9 months. 
10/1/1905 


The marriage is clearly opposed to the provisions of 
the Section of 4-5 of the Infant Regulation X of 1894. To 
escape the ceencmueeees of the Mysore law, the marriage is 
stated to have taken place on the Ghatikashala Hill near 
Sholinghar in the Madras Presidency. Apart from the legal 
aspect of the question the conduct of Sreenivasachar and 
anandethirtanchar who are Government employees cannot be 
allowed to pass unnoticed in as much as it involves not 
only an infraction by them ok the law as enacted in Mysore 
but also a deliberate evasion of it on their part by resort 
to indirect means. The reason for marrying such a young 
girl given by Sreenivasachar viz. that he had no one to 
take care of Him and he wanted to get his food and lodging 
in his father- in-laws house, cannot be regarded as 
sufficient to exchude him from blame. Similarly the 
conduct of Anandathirthachar is highly culpable not to speak of 


its heart. 
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In these circumstances the Government of His Highness 
the Maharaja consider that both the officials have ceased 
to deserve to be confirmed in the service of the State and 


they accordingly direct their removal. 


To the Superintendent General of Education 


To All Dy.Commissioners and Heads, Department tor information, 


(iv) CASE AGAINST INFANT MARRIAGE 


Police Department 


File No.118 of 1903-1904 


From the Inspector General of Police in Mysore 
Mo.195-19, dated 14th July 1904. Reports that Narasiga 
and others concerned in the infant marriage at 
Yerralakanahalli were convicted by the District Magistrate 


of Kolar and sentenced to pay a fine of Rs.10 each. 


To the Inspector General Police No.135 (118 of 1903-04} 


Dated 20th July 1904. 


Reference 


Government proceedings No .682-3/3 dated the 19th 
Sept. 1903 sanctioning the persecution of the parties 
concerned in an infant marriage that occurred in 


Yerralakkananally, Gudi Bande Taluk. 
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I have the honour to State that the marginaily noted 
Individuals who were concerned in the case were tried by 
the District Magistrate, Koiar on the 26th May 19404 and 
convicted and sentenced to pay a fine of Rs.1O each and in 


default to suffer one week's simple imprisonment. 


I have the honor to be your Sir most 


obedient servant 


cae G. P. 


The infant marriage case was tried by the Dist. Magistrate and 
the concerned individuals were convicted and sentenced to pay a 
fine of ks.l10/—-eaeh and in default, to suffer one week's simple 


imprisonment. 


(SEALs) 
Camp Mandagadde, 


30th, Decenber 1904. 
My dear Sir, 


Re s Devanahalli School Masters 


This is a very bad cace. One of our aged officials 
resolves upon marrying the infant daughter of another of 
our officials who agrees to this, and both, fully knowing 
that the marriage is in direct contravention of the Mysore 
law, and is accordingly an offence punishable in Mysore, 
go to British India and have it performed. Apart from the 


legal aspect of the question, I amvof opinion that the 


a si ae 
en > pe Oi ie ek ee 
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conduct of such officials infraction by them of our law 
but also a deliberate evasion of it in their part by 
resort to dishonest means. Whatever may be the hardship 
of the case, I consider that both the officials have ceased 
to deserve continuance in the service of Government and 
should accordingly be renoved from it. Surely no official 
of ours wo in addition to violating our law shifts the 
scene of his offence in order to escape punishment, 
deserves to be given a pension in«the absence of 
extenuating circumstance; which, in the present case, 

are conspicuously by their absence. Our law is an 
exceptional one and our officials ought to set an example 
to the public by their scrupulous obedience to it. 

Pension properly speaking is a reward and not a 


punishment. 
I beg to return the papers received with Mr. Shama 
Rao's D.O. of the 26th instant. 


Yours very sincerely, 


sd/- 


(v) 


SPECIMEN PLEDGES 


A. For Adults. 


With the help of Cod, I pledge myself to keep the 


following covenant ;: 


(1) 


I will not attend any gatherings where nautches are 
present, or invite myself, or do anything else that 


tends to encourage then. 


I will not use impure language, or tell coarse jests 


Or sing indecent songs or indulge in listening to 


(3) 


oon 
iS 
Nw 


(5) 


such language? songs or jests. 


I will not indulge in witnessing indecent pictures, 


paintings or scenes. 


I will not converse or read, for the sake of impuse 


pleasure about subjects that are calculated to suggest 


impure thoughts and will try my best not to entertain 


any such thoughts. 


I will be chaste in body and will endeavour my best 
to be chaste in mind, as well as to promote the 


cause of purity in general. 
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B. For Boys. 


In order to preserve my own personal purity and to 
encourage it in others, as being one important features 
of a second character, I promise with trust in Gods help 


and guidance to try my very best - 
(1) To cultivate such habits as will help purity in thought 
speech and action; 


(2) To abstain, while showing obedience to the wishes of 
my father, (or guardian) from ,such engagements as are 


likely to be harmful to personal purity; and 


(3) To persuade my friends and school-mates to do like wise. 
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Music Room Organ with attached Console. » 
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Mins | 6 sm Organ avith extended Console. 


A group of W irsching Exhibition and Music Room Organs, senile from photographs. 
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APPENDIX “F 


CONCLUSION; 


A_SATIRICAL POEM ON THE ECONOMIC CONFERENCE 


Pare Bebe 


BANGALORE BALLADS 
THE KARNATAKA WEDNESDAY, JUNE 18TH 1913 


THE ECONOMIC CONFERENCE 


ei 
O, What are they doing at Mysore, My dear, 
Does the hall resound with cyclonic cheers 


or is each member sticking to business there 


while he sits and swibbles from his honoured chair 


rt 
They say there is rot and riot and lunch 
And members do only speak in a bunch 
Lest one should be heard at the cost of all 


and the pleasures there begins to poll 


LIL 
They say that ouc clever one spoke at full length 
that the demagogue used up all his strength 
and that our Veteran Malnad prophet 
Had a tightly bulging Focket 
which held a Squib and rocket 


Though no one else had thought it 
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And he spoke of this and that 
Of pelf and peel and pay - 
But what I ready want to know is 
what the devil did he reclly say 
IV 
Another member spoke a lot which was not akin to sense 
Although his cheek and  Condesconsion surely were immense 


Another expert was as all could see, full brave and 


hold and clear 


On sugarcane and bullock power and lunch without beer 


V 
One doctor good most modestly couid hold his own we know 
Another friend was most discreet 


and loathed to be a “ box" 


Vi 
There were some more who sat by a door 
which door I cannot tell 
— they chatter away cackle:. like a Jay 
or a Councillor in hell 
Though there I suppose each blows his nose 


the devil will have his say. 


Vil 
Of business “Humdrum" and such things 
Each member had his share I held 
of “initiative and originality 


The tale is almost told 


VIII 


The -skowcoach spoke less than a score of times 


The clever one chanted a dozen mymes 


Anc only one man smiled or he got wild 


cx 


I will tell you again of this week of bliss 


In the number after this... 

At present I wonder how I shall live 
Till the conference meets again 

For i lixe a laugh as the farmers like 
the fall of summer rain ... 

this rhyme in the clever ones style 

He said a little about the Prose he talk 
So now I sit by myself to think 


And produce a Rhyme with a piece of chalk 


x 
Come into the conference Maud 
You will hear of what is going to. be 
come into the conference Maud 
for it is sweeter than all jaggri 
And bones will be crushed for coffee pulp 
And silliness swallowed at one great gulp 


for nobody cares a damn. 
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